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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
‘50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1881 | 
Is equipped and prepared to extend to Individuals and tions 


the service necessary in the changed business conditions of today. 
Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $2,500,000. 
' Total resources over $33,000,000 


2 OFFICERS 
. RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 








WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Treasurer 


ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 





! __FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 











Graduates and professors will find that our. 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient —an ultra safe—and a congenial 
place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Manager GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sub-Manager 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
’ JOHN'S. AMES . CHARLES E. COTTING, Jr. 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 
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Conveyancers Title Musurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 





SURPLUS, $2,500,000 


State Street Crust Company 


ALLAN FORBES, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Welcomes small as well as large accounts. 

Credits interest monthly on checking accounts of $300 or over. 
Allows special rates of interest on time deposits. 

Affords its depositors the convenience of three banking rooms. 


MAIN OFFICE: 33 STATE STREET 


MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BRANCH - Corner Mass. Ave. and Boylston Street 
COPLEY SQUARE BRANCH - . - . - - - 579 Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Three Offices. Boxes Renting from $10.00 a Year Upward. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT | 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 























| 
THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 


Deposits Total Resources 
$185,000,000 $265,000,000 
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JAMES A. ELLIOTT 
HERBERT T. DAVIS 
and Staff 


ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITORS 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 
TAX CONSULTANTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
673 BOYLSTON STREET 2 RECTOR STREET 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A SUCCESSOR-TRUSTEE 


R many reasons you may wish to — 
appoint an individual trustee of — 
your estate in your will. At present — 
he may be able to discharge those 
duties faithfully and efficiently but — 
eventually he will be forced to give up — 






































his responsibility. 


OES your will provide for a suc- | 
cessor-trustee? Or have you left — 


that most important appointment to 
chance? The future welfare of your 
family may depend upon it. 


HE logical choice for a successor- 


trustee is a trust company, able to 


take charge of the duties of the office — 
permanently and not subject to the — 


limitations of an individual. 


We invite you to talk over this matter with our trust officers, 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 Franklin, at Arch and Devonshire Sts. 
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Investment Securities 





Fidelity Capital Corporation 
B. J. BAKER & CO.,, Inc. 
National Union Bank Building 


Head of State Street 


























BOSTON 
Bank and Trade Acceptances Commercial Paper 
STEADY 
CONSERVATIVE 








GROWTH 





Ov steady, conservative growth is evidence of the 
soundness of our methods and a guarantee for the future. 
To those considering the appointment of an executor and 
trustee, we offer the record of our trust funds for the last 
25 years. 


1895 . . $2,367,799 1905 . . $6,672,882 1915 . . $20,230,356 
1900 . . 3,948,375 1910 . . 15,363,426 1920 . . 69,308,000 


Send for our booklet, WILLS and TRUSTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 17 























Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE | 








Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for q 
| class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, © 
/ accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 





Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 j 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass, — ( 


Parvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
i under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
i other candidates must pass an examination. ; 
| REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 
The fifty-second year of the school will begin September 20, 1920. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address . 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


| Law School of Harvard Aniversity 


a 


































TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of - 
i the Class during the Senior year. 


The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

i Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School will open in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, : 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. a 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 















Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 











m- 
38th year began Sept. 27, 1920. 
17 Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 
GE Preparatory Department for younger boys. 
ho" ct] GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
mission, ~ Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 
1.) y 
), Mass, 
‘CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 

Residence, Business and Investment Property 
—_ in the vicinity of the University 
arvard 
s who BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 
mitted ana 
s. All 

EDWARD A. ANDREWS 

t have (Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 
1 have 
inl HARVARD SQUARE 





CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY 


When your son or daughter comes 
to school in Cambridge 


START AN ACCOUNT HERE 


Checking Account 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 

Total Resources, $4,564,117.06 


** 89 years of service’’ 


HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


























to do business. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Rajlroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


| Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


| DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


— 











Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 











This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 


2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 


3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 


4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 


. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 


5 ‘ 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 


7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 


8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June 1. 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies......... One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
10 Boylston Street (formerly 1432 Massachusetts Avenue) 

HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 















IT HAPPENED 
AT ANDOVER 
Parkinson & Burr Professor James C. Graham 


; These stories of school-boy life 
53 STATE STREET at ae Academy, Andover, 

by one o = — aye’ _ 
dover professors, have much the 
BOSTON same aaa as Arthur Stanwood 
Pier’s St. Timothy stories — with 
the added interest of presenting 


7 WALL STREET a delightful and illuminating 


eres of life at one of the most 
NEW YORK 








a ta its 


j 
* 
{ 
4 


amous American preparatory 
schools. For Andover graduates 
they will have a unique interest, 
while boys between the ages of 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES twelve and eighteen will find 


them absorbing and diverting. 


12mo, $1.90 











Houghton Mifflin Company 
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| B HOTEL TOURAINE 
fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


- pk hecikeeck 272 
lie 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
ML PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


aia Meets ss 


ee a eS 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
In the financial district. World-wide 





J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 
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“A most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the 
Great War and our rela- 
tions to wt. . .. A very 
noble record.’’— Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 


“The saving of life and 
the relief from suffering ac- 
complished by this Service 
is of such commanding im- 
portance that the record of 
its achievement is one of the 
most satisfactory chapters 
in the history of the War.” 
— Calvin Coolidge. 





“The story of one of the 
noblest efforts made during 
the Great War. Here was 
self-sacrifice triumphant, to 
be grateful for forever.” — 
William Roscoe Thayer. 


“A most valuable and in- 
structive addition to our 
war literature, giving a clear 
idea of that phase of war 
work of which too little is 
said and too little under- 
stood.”’ — Leonard Wood. 











HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


FIELD SERVICE IN FRANCE 
1914-1917 


Told by its members, in three volumes of from 550 to 600 pages each, 
with 150 pages of plates (of which 24 are in color) and three large 
maps. With a prefatory note by Marshal Joffre. 


HE story of 3000 American youths who served with the French army as am- 

bulance and camion drivers during the first three years of the World War, 
and who, long before America as a nation had joined the Allies, carried to France 
the sympathies of our people. 


This work, largely compiled from letters and diaries of men who served in every 
sector on the French front, from Flanders to Alsace, and in the Balkans, and who 
participated in every important engagement from the very beginning of the War, 
gives many-sided impressions of scenes and places and French army life and activ- 
ities in the years before American troops arrived in France. 


With its many photographs, pen and ink drawings, colored reproductions of 
paintings, its numerous poems and sketches of light or serious intent, its wealth 
of documentary material, it is a book that will be of permanent worth, and of un- 
fading interest to every one who shared in the idealism which led to the founding 
of the first volunteer service in France. 


$12.50 net at all Bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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WHY NOT SOLVE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
EXACTLY AND SAFELY? 


Guessing at the causes responsible for difficulties is as unsatis- 
factory, but quite as common, as applying theoretical 
remedies. 


It is nothing more than bare chance-taking; and the proba- 
bility of improving the situation is no greater than the a of 
averages permits. Why risk the law of averages on 
important industrial problems ? 


Methods which most satisfactorily increase production, reduce 
waste, lower costs, and improve labor relations, must be de- 
veloped on the basis of an exact knowledge concerning all 
causes and conditions involved in the particular case. Surface 
indications cannot be relied upon as evidence of the nature 
of underlying conditions and causes. 


Two apparently similar difficulties may have at least dissimi- 
lar underlying conditions, if not dissimilar causes. Thorough 
and unbiased investigation can remove the elements of doubt 
and provide positive remedies. 


For the satisfactory solution of Industrial Problems (of Man- 
agement, Organization, Production, Costs, Waste, Labor 
Relations, rg our Organization renders a distinctly Indi- 
vidual service to its clients. 


Surely, your problems are of an importance that warrants 
your fullest consideration of our service. Write to our near- 
est office and we will fully explain our methods. 


——— 


4 Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 


Industrial Engineers 








A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 Stste Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Bldg. 


Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street Cleveland, Illuminating Bldg. 
New York, 27 William Street 
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MACHINERY AND FOOTWEAR 





FACTORIES OF THE UNITED S!‘OE MACHINERY CORPORATION AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


4 No American industry depends upon machinery for 
its success more than the boot and shoe industry. 
§{ No American industry has at its command a more 
diversified or more highly perfected system of machin- 
ery, essential and auxiliary, than the boot and shoe 
industry. 
§ More than 550 different machines are used in shoe- 
making of all kinds, for the manufacture of boots and 
shoes is a complex business. In the making of a Good- 
year welt shoe, for instance, there are 140 different 
operations. 

UAC UAC UAC 
q The many types of machinery available for shoe manu- 
facturers to-day are the result of years of inventive genius 
and business acumen constructively applied. 
{ Through its wonderful machinery products, some of 
them almost human in action and results, and its far- 
reaching expert service, the UNITED SHOE MACHIN- 
ERY CORPORATION anticipates the needs of shoe 
manufacturers, lowers their manufacturing costs, and 
simplifies their manufacturing problems, to the advan- 
tage of the general public. 


UAC UAC EAC 
§ The machinery cost in the manufacture of footwear is 
no more to-day than it has been for twenty years. It has 
never been more than six cents per pair, a sum less even 
than the price of the carton in which shoes are deliy- 
ered to you at a retail store. 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. Principal Coffee Roasters 














HEWINS & HOLLIS 


| MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAmILTon PLACE, Boston 
























FIRE 
LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY AND 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 


| THE PIPER HINCKLEY & WOODS 
Send for our free monthly bulletin of INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 





book news and gossip. 


THE PIPER 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co., 4 Park St.,.Boston 8 
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Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 








THE PILGRIM 
REPUBLIC 


John A. Goodwin 


THE CORSAIR IN 
THE WAR ZONE 


Ralph D. Paine 


The war experiences of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s yacht, as told by the 
author of “The Fighting Fleets,” 
makes an important footnote to 
the naval history of the war. $4.00. 


A new edition of the standard 
book in its field, re-issued for 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. Illustrated. $7.50. 





A STUDY OF POETRY 


Bliss Perry 


In the first part of this most readable and illuminating book, Professor Perry discusses 
the whole field of poetry. After a general discussion of poetry and esthetics, “The Im- 
pulses to Artistic Production,” etc., he takes up such subjects as “The Poet’s Imagina- 
tion,” “ Verbal Images,” “ “‘Imagist ’ Verse,” ‘Genius and Inspiration,” “The Nature of 
Rhythm,” “Rhyme, Stanza and Free Verse.”’ In the second part, he deals with the lyric 
in particular, discussing the lyric imagination, Lyrical Elements in the Drama, the 
Ballad, the Ode, Sonnets, etc., closing with a brief, but illuminating survey of the whole 
development of lyric poetry in the Western World, and the present status of lyrics. The 
book is made readable by a wide range of illustrations and useful by notes, an appendix 
and bibliography. $3.25. 


LIFE OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


JUSTICE FOR 
ALL 


Katherine Mayo 



















Author of ‘‘That Damn Y’’ 


“Reads like some series of exciting epi- 
sodes in fiction, yet it is an authentic 
history of the Pennsylvania State Police.” 


Henry Cabot Lodge 
A new edition of this standard biography, 


_ with an able and pertinent introduction 


by Senator Lodge. Jilus. 2 vols., boxed, 








$7.50. 


A PROPHET OF JOY 
Gamaliel Bradford 


A novel in verse of which the Boston Transcript says, — “Here is something new in 
American poetry. Mr. Bradford, subtlest psychographer of our day, delineates in this 
‘shred of dainty laughter’ a type of character most dear to him. Though it abounds in 
the stuff of poetry, felicitous phrases, glimpses of out-door beauty, and spiritual signifi- 
cance, the story is so up-to-date that its frankness does not flinch at beer and pretzels.” 

We recommend “A Prophet of Joy”’ alike to lovers of good poetry and good fiction. 
Its price is $1.50. 


— Phila. No. American. $4.00. 
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"Tien the end of that 
first New England winter, 
“King Massasoit”’ and 
twenty befeathered warriors vis- 
ited the little Plymouth settle- 
ment and smoked the pipe of 
peace. They were received cour- 
teously and treated kindly. 


The treaty then made was 
faithfully kept by the Indians and 
their Pilgrim neighbors for over 
fifty years. 


Probity is the proud heritage 
of New Englanders; and New 
England’s solid institutions — 
banking, mercantile and manufac- 
turing—hew close to the line laid 
out by their Puritan predecessors. 





The Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany has prospered by strict ad- 
herence to this ideal. Through 
its trust department this com- 
pany offers complete facilities for 
rendering efficient service and 
through its broad experience in- 
sures all the advantages of a cor- 
porate fiduciary. 


Come to New England and 
help celebrate the Tercentenary 
of the First Landing. | 


We shall be glad to send you 
our illustrated brochure, “New 
England— Old and New” — is- 
sued in commemoration of this 
historic event. Address De- 
partment D. 


OLp Cotony TRusT COMPANY 
BOSTON 






& 


Gree, 


STARA S| 
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At the Other End 
of the Wire 


Atwst of the wrist and elec-~ 
tricity lights cities and towns, 
turns the wheels of industry, or 
affords conveniences to millions of 
people. 

But let us follow the wire carrying 
this energy to its source and we 
find either a waterfall, a coal mine 
or an oil well. 


Much of the supply of fuel in this 
country is being used up rapidly 
while the power of water is running 
to waste. For the rivers and 
streams of this country could, if 
properly harnessed,developenough 
electric power to save 300,000,000 
tons of coal annually. 
By studying nature’s forces—coal, 
oil and water—by applying them 
to machines, and finally by the 
perfection of apparatus to insure 
uninterrupted power service under 
varying conditions, the General 
Electric Company is serving to 
make electric power cheaper, more 
plentiful and reliable. 

- 95-3311 
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IDEALISM, AND THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY! 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
ENTLEMEN of the Harvard Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 


ciety: — . 

I feel it a great honor to have been admitted to address you on this 
interesting occasion. 

It was said of Lord Mansfield by his historian, that he “sat at table 
with the wits.” To deliver the Phi Beta Kappa Address to the Har- 
vard Alpha Chapter is — however little one may add to the Company 
— to have sat at table with the Illustrious. 

The rules of convention would appear to eliminate from the choice 
of a subject of such an address as that I have been honored with the 
invitation to deliver, everything controversial. That, however, would 
seem to include to-day everything that relates to Religion, to Politics 
and to History. But when we eliminate these we shall have eliminated 
the most interesting and pertinent matters of our present time. We 
cannot touch on a subject from Cabbages to Kings that we shall not 
run counter to this canon and unbank a fire which some hold as sacred 
as the Vestal’s flame, and which apparently is, at least, as perpetual. 

I have chosen as my subject, “The Relation of Idealism to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society and of that Society to American Life.” 

But having taken a title in order to meet Convention, I shall feel 
at liberty to use it as a starting-flag rather than as a guidon to mark a 
fixed course, and like Montaigne shall follow the drift of my reflec- 
tions on matters which I deem pertinent to the present rather than 
attempt to obey the order to keep the beaten track of Convention. 

This Country is itself the offspring of Idealism, — and Idealism has 
one deadly enemy : Commercialism; a vampire which, if it once gets 
its hold, sucks the life-blood from the heart of Idealism. If the Prac- 

1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 21, 1920. 
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tical has had its due part in the growth of this Country, Idealism has 
borne a yet larger part in both the birth and growth of America. The 
Practical, however, is far from being the same with the Commercial. 
The Practical is often allied with Idealism. Indeed, the soul of the 
Practical is Idealism. The Practical is the Instrument which Idealism 
employs. Recall Columbus, Shakespeare, Washington, Stephenson, 
Morse, Maury, Edison, and a host of others who, illuminated by 
their Idealism, lifted the Practical into the sphere of Idealism. 

In its very birth, then, whether we start with Columbus or with 
the great “Sea Dogs” of Elizabeth; with the Adventurers of the later 
decades of the sixteenth and the early decades of the seventeenth 
Centuries, we shall indeed find in all their action the utilization of 
every material aid in the practical application of their Inspiration; 
but we shall find that Inspiration to have been the compulsive force 
of a lofty Idealism. 

Columbus sought the Indies, as Jason sought the Golden Fleece, 
but in his quest he lifted his labors into the realm where the head 
“‘wears sunlight” and the “feet touch stars.” 

The Elizabethans and their successors withstood the greatest power 
on earth in their time, and under the Inspiration of Idealism fought 
the same fight that we have fought with the same Inspiration — the 
fight for Liberty — for freedom from the Hegemony of the Imperial- 
istic Power of Spain; for Freedom on the land and on the seas; for the 
Freedom of the English people and their Government and their Reli- 
gion — Representative Government and Protestantism. English 
Catholics as well as Protestants fought for them, and made the world 
safe for that time. 

So it was later on when the Adventurers came to Virginia and 
the “Pilgrims”—Dare I call them the Adventurers also? —came 
to Massachusetts Bay. 

In certain histories it has been asserted that the former came for 
Gain, the other for Principle. The fact is that both colonies, however 
different for a time was their coloring, were founded in the same 
spirit of Idealism. 

So great a part did Religion play in Virginia, in its settlement and 
in its subsequent history, that even the Colony at Plymouth could 
scarcely have surpassed it. I refer you on this point to the monu- 
mental work of Alexander Brown, “‘The Genesis of the United States ”’; 
to Fiske’s ‘‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbours.” Go you to the original 
sources and see for yourselves whether this be true or not. Religion 
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lay at the very base of the Virginia Settlement. The Blue Laws of 
New England were never stiffer nor more permanent than those in 
Virginia. If you question it, go there to-day and try for yourself. 
You might think you were in Scotland. 

It was the recognition of the Principles of Religion, of Patriotism, 
of Idealism, which formed the character of those who founded both 
Virginia and Massachusetts to which we owe the best we have, the 
best that we are,—the best that we can be to-day. 

It may, indeed, not appear amiss to you, representatives of the 
Chapter in the oldest of our Colleges, if I, representing the oldest of 
the Chapters in the second oldest College, should present that Col- 
lege — the Mother of the Phi Beta Kappa Society — as the Teacher 
of Idealism which I believe to be the animating spirit of your Society 
and as having borne its part with your own Alma Mater in the History 
of our Country. 

I do not propose to go into this History fur her than to give you a 
brief outline and show how interwoven with it are those things which. 
form the basis of the Idealism in our life to-day. 

Indeed! what is History? Is it, as has been caustically said—by 
Napoleon, was it not? — “Lies agreed on’’? Is there not a Truth of 
History as imperishable as any other moral Truth? Assuredly there is. 
And it is the quest of this Truth that I would hold up to you to-day 
— a quest as lofty as that of the Holy Grail — a quest in which the 
reward shall come only to him inspired by Virtue and the passion 
to find the Truth. And when you shall have found this prize you 
will have found Education, and Scholarship, and Philosophy and 
Culture in its highest form. For you will have found the inestima- 
ble gift of a mind trained until it has acquired the gift of distinguish- 
ing Truth and becomes itself the Reflection of Truth. This I take it 
to be the heritage of those enlightened sons of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
if they will but enter in and possess it. 

““When I was a student here,” says one of your most eloquent 
orators, “my favorite study was history. The world and affairs have 
shown me that one half of the history is loose conjecture and much of 
the rest is the writer’s opinion. But most men see facts not with their 
eyes but with their prejudices.” 

How true! How unhappily true! 

“Read to me,” said Sir Robert Walpole as he lay ill, to his son. 

“Shall I read you History?” 

1 Wendell Phillips, Phi Beta Kappa Oration, Harvard, 1881. 
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“No,” said the old Statesman, “‘I know that that is false; read me 
something that is true.” 

Has History, then, something inherent in it that tends to destroy 
Truth! Only two things: Prejudice and Ignorance — and in the latter 
is included the narrow horizon which prevents the drawing in proper 
perspective. 

To write History as it should be written demands of the historian 
breadth of mind and passion for Truth; Scholarship; Idealism, and 
Infinite Patience. Also an independence of mind bent on Truth. In 
Religion; in Politics and in every other field of thought we for the 
most part inherit our opinions. Few think for themselves. We are 
as gregarious as sheep. . 

In Religion, like Dr. Thomas Browne, I follow the broad wheel of 
the Church — I accept the general rule because I have found through- 
out life that all the higher powers, Purity and Sacrifice and Duty and 
Goodness, lead up to God. The martyrs and the saints have borne 
their testimony to this. Humanity itself attests it. 

But I see no reason why in the concerns of Humanity outside of this 
we should be like “dumb, driven cattle” — why we should go in herds, 
following blindly even in matters Political and Intellectual self-ap- 
pointed leaders who assume to control our minds. Often we accept 
History, as well as Current Opinion, thrust into our racks like hay and, 
being without instinct, know not whether it be hay or straw or shavings. 

“To write history respectably,” says Macaulay, “that is, to ab- 
breviate despatches and make extracts from speeches, to intersperse 
in due proportion epithets of praise and abhorrence,” etc., etc., “is 
very easy. But to be a really good historian is, perhaps, the rarest of 
intellectual distinctions.” 

“‘A perfect historian,” he declared, “must possess an imagination 
sufficiently powerful to make his narrative affecting and picturesque. 
Yet, he must control it so absolutely as to content himself with the 
materials which he finds and to refrain from supplying deficiencies by 
additions of his own. He must bea profound and ingenious reas- 
oner. Yet he must possess sufficient self-command to refrain from 
casting his facts in the mould of his hypothesis.” 

Contemporary History is ever the most unreliable form — for here 
Prejudice, the corrupter of History, inevitably colors the spirit and 
is incapable of perspective. 

It is related that Sir Walter Raleigh observing from his window in 
the Tower when he was writing his “History of the World,” a fracas 
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in the street below, asked an account of it from two of his friends who 
had been witnesses of the fray. And their accounts differed so much 
and both differed so materially from what he had seen for himself that 
he desisted from his work. 

Yet, Cromwell bade his son “refresh himself, when weary, with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s noble History.” 

Raleigh, however, though he made Contemporary History, wrote 
only of the Past. Contemporary History applauded his conviction and 
execution. 

There is that apparently inherent in our nature which prevents the 
Human Mind from applying to contemporary work the standard by 
which Posterity will judge. 

All that we know is that Humanity is the bond-servant of Conven- 
tion; that only the strong are free — those strong enough to break their 
fetters and think for themselves, and that even in the realm of 
the Intellectual only those who follow the light of Idealism ever reach 
this goal of Freedom. 

But whatever temporary Passion or Prejudice may assert the 
“‘Avenging Pen of History” comes along, writes on the scroll with ink 
of abiding Truth; and prejudice and falsehood fade away and, like an 
ancient palimpsest, the Truth comes out, abiding, immortal—and we 
know it on the instant to be the Truth because it bears its compelling 
stamp on its face. The Crucified comes from his Cross to sweep over 
the world and save it. The Sea of Oblivion gives up its Dead and they 
live again. The Exiles, the Martyrs and Saints and Patriots return 
Home to stand forever in Bronze in the Public Squares and live in the 
Hearts of the People. And all because they in their life and work fol- 
lowed the light of Idealism. 

A distinguished American some little time ago wrote an account of 
a certain period or movement in our national life, and in the course of 
his relation he referred to a great Film which had been prepared to set 
before the English and present to them “cleverly accentuated ”’ the idea 


_ of the return of the service to England of the American people who, 


he said, had come mainly from one settlement — that at Plymouth — 
by implication the first on this Continent. He was doubtless honest 
enough. But unfortunately his account fell into the hands of a distin- 
guished body of historical students: The Colonial Dames of Virginia, 
who claimed that he was in error, and appear to have strangely 
enough established for the present their contention. They produced 
numerous authorities; they even produced the records of the cele- 
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bration at Jamestown, Virginia, of the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of the settlement there by the English as long ago as 1607, with cer- 
tain references to the records of that plantation, which showed that 
there had been a plantation of the English race on the James River in 
the Colony of Virgina as early as the spring of 1607, which experienced 
all the hardships that any settlement on the American coast could 
have undergone and survived. They showed that in 1609 and 1612 
they secured from the Crown the reaffirmation and enlargement of the 
Chartered Rights conferred on Raleigh and his colleagues. They 
showed that this settlement, however bestead in its earlier years, not 
only survived, but flourished and grew vigorous; withstood every 
shock whether from within or without — and they were indeed heavy 
enough to have destroyed even apparently stronger States — and set 
this country forward on its long and successful progress. 

Having asserted their charter-rights and liberties, that colony under 
Sir George Yeardley obtained in the winter of 1618-19 the right to 
elect and hold a General Assembly of their own, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the eleven boroughs which the colony now comprised, 
with the power to make laws for the internal government of the 
colony. And such a representative General Assembly or Legislature 
was duly elected and assembied at Jamestown on the 30th of July, 
1619, the first Legislative body assembled on this continent, and be- 
came the prototype of every other Legislative Representative Assembly 
that has since that time convened in America. It asserted and exer- 
cised the right to decide as to the qualifications of its members. It had 
jurisdiction of all internal affairs and power to pass laws touching all 
such, provided they did not contravene the laws of England. Here 
their power was circumscribed. But from this limitation they de- 
duced the principle that as they could not touch the powers of the 
Home Government without its consent, so neither could the Home 
Government pass laws affecting them without their consent. And while 
this new colony of Massachusetts Bay was bravely and laboriously 
building its firm foundation and learning to plant corn on this stern and 
rock-bound coast, named on maps hitherto “North Virginia,” and 
recently named by Captain John Smith New England — the colony 
on the James in South Virginia was asserting the principles of self- 
government on which was based in the ultimate struggle the final test 
of liberty by both the Colony of Virginia and the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

A part of the development of this Virginia Colony in those years 
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was the laying of a foundation for a University at the new town of 
Henricus, where, in a great curve of the James, a city was laid out 
on a plan which it was believed would meet the needs of the expanding 
population. In the year 1619 — the same year that the first Virginia 
General Assembly with its House of Burgesses, elected from eleven 
Boroughs, two representatives from each, assembled at Jamestown, 
Sir Edwyn Sandys, President of the Virginia Company in England, 
moved and carried the grant of ten thousand acres of land for the es- 
tablishment of an University in Virginia, of which one thousand acres 
were for the support of an Indian College, and the remainder was to be 
“the foundation for a Seminary of learning for the English.”’ In the 
same year the Bishops at the suggestion of the King raised £1500 for 
the education of the Indians. Tenants were sent over to occupy the 
University lands, and Mr. George Thorpe, a member of the King’s 
Privy Council, came over as Superintendent of the Institution. Its 
representation was provided for in the New House of Burgesses, as 
was done in the case of the English Universities, and Mr. George 
Thorpe sat therein as the Representative of the University. It gave 
large promise of usefulness until, on the fateful night in 1622 it perished 
together with a notable part of the colony in the great Indian massacre 
planned by the old Chief, Opechancanou. Its representative, Mr. 
Thorpe, fell with his neighbors, some 340 persons in all. ,.nd the flour- 
ishing hopes of the new Educational institution in the New World 
were cut down and cut off, until John Harvard, moved thereto by 
pious zeal, provided the seed which has brought through the years so 
abundant a harvest. 

The idea of a University, however, was not abandoned in Virginia, 
and in 1624, the Island in the Susquehanna River (just above where 
the Pennsylvania Railroad crosses at Havre de Grace) was granted 
“for the founding and maintenance of a University and such schools 
in Virginia as shall there be erected and shall be called,”’ says the 
record, “‘Academia Virginiensis et Oxoniensis.”’ ! 

In Virginia the blow which fell upon it in that skilfully planned 
and boldly executed massacre caused a shock which for two generations 
turned Virginia thought from educational to military matters, that is, 
to political and defensive matters, There were savages to be driven 
back and held at bay in Virginia as in Massachusetts; there were 
Governors to be withstood and run out and supplanted; some that 
even necessitated a Revolution or Rebellion like that headed by Nat 

1 Dr. Gilman’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration, Harvard, 1886. 
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Bacon, “the Rebel,” against “that old fool,” Sir William Berkeley, as 
Charles II called him. Time was when the histories described it, as 
Sir William himself did, as a mere seditious revolt; but you have not 
far to go now to satisfy yourselves that it was a Revolution fought for 
the same principles which that of one hundred years later was fought 
for. 

One of the chief glories of the Old Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is this ancient College of Harvard, which, from a small beginning, 
as it were a mustard seed, has grown till it has become one of the great- 
est of all plants. In all the honored record of this country there is 
nothing more honorable than the history of this institution. Its an- 
tiquity, in which pride is justly taken, is but one among its claims to 
veneration. Its chief claim to this is the work it has accomplished in 
the development of the intellectual life of our country. 

Age hath, indeed, a certain authority. But I would present to you 
this college also as having a higher claim to your veneration than its 
age, a claim based on its accomplishment in the development of our 
intellectual life. 

The older colleges have sung to successive generations the Iliads 
and the Odysseys of the Race — the lofty designs and the progress of 
Man’s development — and have above all sung the mystical Idealism 
which gives to all human progress its sole essential value. 

It was more than Education that these Colleges gave in that time. 
It was Idealism. It was Inspiration; it was Aspiration; it was power 
and spirit. You know the part that this oldest College performed in 
the Colonial life of New England and has performed since in the Na- 
tional life. It was the part that the second oldest College performed 
— not so well known to history; but not less pervasive to which I 
would point you, and from which I would have you draw the inference 
that so far from Colleges and Universities being rivals in the ordinary 
sense they are colleagues and mutual aides the one of the other, and 
that so far from their being antagonistic, colleges and universities 
create the atmosphere in which colleges and universities flourish. 

Who shall measure the influence of your own Alma Mater? Though 
it began with but an appropriation of £400 by the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1636; and the bequest of John Harvard in 1638 
of some £400 and 260 volumes was deemed sufficient to give the In- 
stitution his name, and although throughout the Eighteenth Century 
its annual graduates numbered only between twenty and forty, and 
in the first half of the Nineteenth Century only between sixty and 
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seventy its part in the development of the Country cannot be esti- 
mated. 

As in Virginia, so in Massachusetts — the College was, indeed, the 
inspiration and nurse of Idealism. First came the training of ministers; 
the training of patriots followed. The basic foundation of both was 
Duty. Take the Signers of the Declaration of Independence from 
Massachusetts — all five were graduates of Harvard — as was James 
Otis, the inspired martyr, and many another leader in the great con- 
test between Materialism and Idealism. 

Think you that this was fortuitous? The plain fact is that ih 
men received from their mothers the inspiration and understanding 
which led them, practical men as they were, to recognize that high 
above all of the practical concerns of Life — as high as Heaven is above 
Earth — was the ideal, the spiritual which breathed into the nostrils of 
the material creates the soul and gives it Immortality. 

It was towards the end of the eighth decade of the century in which 
Harvard was founded that the Virginians began to put into effect their 
aim of founding a University by subscribing and getting their friends 
in England to subscribe some twenty-five hundred pounds towards 
an endowment for Higher Education in Virginia. 

The charter was issued February 19, 1693, for the organization of “‘a 
certain place of universal study or perpetual College for Divinity, 
Philosophy, Languages and other good arts and sciences, consisting 
of one President, six masters or professors and an hundred scholars 
more or less, graduates and non-graduates.” 

No one can estimate the effect of such an institution on the history 
of a Country. But one at all familiar with the true history of this 
Country can readily imagine what the Country would have been 
without those who have acquired their training amid the Academic 
Groves of Harvard, and so he may imagine what it would have been 
without the influence of William and Mary College. It gave George 
Washington his first Commission and started him on that shining road 
which led to immortal fame and blessing for Humanity. It gave 
Thomas Jefferson his culture and training, his first Commission also, 
and taught him the profound principles of Democracy. There were 
but six chairs — “‘one for Philosophy, one for Languages, one for 
History, one for Humanity — who should be Grammar Master.” 
Much later, Thomas Jefferson, among its most distinguished graduates, 
made changes by which chairs of Modern Languages and Law and 
Police were added. 
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It numbered for the most part only some sixty or seventy under- 
graduates; but its influence extended throughout Virginia and — if 
I may be so bold as to say so, throughout the Country. 

Among its Professors was George Wythe, “the Signer,” who filled 
the chair of Law and Police — what now would probably be called 
Law and Government Administration. Known outside of Virginia 
only as we know the lesser lights whose names are signed to the 
Declaration of Independence, he was known in Virginia and his 
memory is still cherished as the very Gamaliel of the Law. For 
among his students either at William and Mary or in his Law office 
were Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, John Marshall and Henry Clay. 
Who shall estimate the influence of such a College on the march of a 
Nation’s Progress! 

Now what was the secret of its power? It was that it ever taught, as 
the great Masters have taught from Plato on, — as Harvard taught, 
that it isthe Spiritual and not the Material that lies at the basis of Cul- 
ture and is the inspiration of all true Progress. It ever taught the 
loftiest Idealism as opposed to the Material. 

It fell upon evil times—it was burnt down again and again; it was 
pillaged and destroyed by war, and it fell upon such evil days that 
its doors were closed and for a space of time its life consisted only in 
the ringing of the College-bell by its aged President. — There were no 
students, or but one. But that bell of William and Mary rang peal- 
ing through empty and fire scorched halls; calling across the years 
to the Immortals — to her vanished sons on whom she had bestowed 
the gift.of Immortality. In time it awoke an echo. 

It pleases me to recall in this presence on this spot that the loudest 
and most sympathetic response outside of Virginia to that call came 
from a distinguished son of Harvard, a distinguished representative 
from this Commonwealth, the late Senator George F. Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The story of the firing and destruction of the old College with all 
of its library, apparatus, furniture and other property on September 
11, 1862, by “‘a body of stragglers from the United States forces, 
drunken, disorderly and insubordinate,” is told in the Congressional 
Record — House Reports — during the early seventies. Five favor- 
able Reports were made to the Congressfrom 1871 to 1877 recommend- 
ing Congressional Relief, without avail. But in 1876 Senator Hoar ad- 
vocated the cause of William and Mary with a scholarly eloquence 
which, although not immediately successful, contributed efficiently ta 
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the eventual repayment of some $56,000 by the Government towards 
the restoration of the Institution. 

“To spare, and if possible to protect institutions of learning is an 
obligation which the most civilized nations impose on themselves,” 
he said in the Senate. ...In her bloodiest and angriest civil strife 
all factions in England have revered her institutions of learning... . 
Wherever civilization exists, wherever men are human and Christian, 
the College or the school wisely founded shall endure. ... But Wil- 
liam and Mary has also her own peculiar claims on our regard. The 
great principles on which the rights of man depend, which inspired the 
statesmen of Virginia of the period of the Revolution, are the fruits 
of her teaching. The name of Washington, to whose genius in war and 
to whose influence in peace we owe the vindication of our liberties and 
the successful inauguration of our Constitution is inseparably con- 
nected with William and Mary. She gave him his first commission in 
his youth; he gave to her his last public service in his age. Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence, who announced the great 
law of equality and human rights, in whose light our Constitution is 
at last and forever to be interpreted, drank his inspiration at her 
fountain. Marshall, without whose luminous and farsighted exposi- 
tion our Constitution could hardly have been put into successful oper- 
ation, who imbedded forever in our constitutional law the great 
doctrines on which the measures that saved the Union are based, was 
a son of William and Mary. By the cession of the great Northwestern 
Territory, largely due to the efforts of one of her illustrious sons, she 
lost a great part of her revenues. 

‘Next to Harvard she is the oldest of American colleges. The gift 
of the famous Robert Boyle was held by her for many years, on con- 
dition of an annual payment of ninety pounds to Harvard.... Each 
of these two seminaries in its own part of the country kindled and kept 
alive the sacred fire of Liberty. In 1743, the year Jefferson was born, 
Samuel Adams maintained, on taking his degree of Master of Arts at 
Harvard, the affirmative of the thesis, Whether it be lawful to resist 
the supreme magistrate if the Commonwealth cannot otherwise be 
preserved. In this hour of the calamity of her sister college I am glad 
to believe that Harvard does not forget the ancient tie. The mother 
of the Otises and the Adamses would gladly extend her right hand 
to the mother of Jefferson and Marshall. 

“Tf civil strife or foreign war shall ever again disturb our peace, 
every college in the land would be safer if Congress shall to-day make 
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this solemn recognition of the rule we invoke. To deny this is to deny 
the college of Washington the justice he did to Princeton. ... You 
had better honor Washington by restoring the living fountain of learn- 
ing whose service was the treasure of his last years than by any useless 
and empty act of worship or respect towards his sepulchre.” 

I doubt not that it was the appeal of that cultured son of Harvard 
to the Idealism of his colleagues that ultimately led to the recognition 
of its just obligations on the part of that somewhat practical-minded 
Body, the Congress of the United States. 

It will, I believe, please you to know that the old College has new 
life. It is poor — very poor — but it lives and it stands for the things 
that it stood for in the years when its influence was felt throughout 
the land — Science and Philosophy — Government and the sound 
foundations thereof. She is putting forth new efforts to obtain some- 
thing that may prove an endowment and I believe she will have the 
good-will of all who love Culture in its truest sense. 

Another link, however, exists between the College of William and 
Mary to which the Scholarly son of Harvard did not allude; but which 
will make its appeal to you members of the Phi Beta Kappa. It is 
that the Society of Phi Beta Kappa which has grown to be the prime 
Intellectual College Fraternity in the United States was founded at 
William and Mary College. The lamp that was lighted on the 5th of 
December, 1776, was passed on to Harvard College, or as its charter 
stated, to “the University of Cambridge” in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and to Yale College in the State of Connecticut by the hands of 
Elisha Parmelee of Goshen, Connecticut, an Alumnus of Harvard — 
“‘Because,”’ says the boyish record, “it is repugnant to the liberal 
principles of Societies that they should be confined to any particular 
place, men or descriptions of men”’ and “‘the same should be extended 
to the wise and virtuous of every degree and of whatever country.” 

It pleases me to recall here that one of the three young Virginians 
who signed this charter bore my father’s name and was one of my 
collateral forbears. ; 

The light of that little lamp has spread over the land and who shall 
say what limits can be set to the penetration of its far-reaching 
rays? 

The records of the Society show the inspiration that body of young 
men derived from those who six months before at Philadelphia had 
established the foundations of the American Republic on the philo- 
sophic principles which they had struck for themselves from their 
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Knowledge of History — of the truths of History — not of the 
“Agreed on Lies,” that the sycophants of Kings and other Potentates 
had written. Let us see what they discussed — those young men who 
had drawn into their spirits the spirit of that Alma Mater. Not the 
Tariff — not questions of Commerce or Finance or even of Agriculture 
with which they were more familiar. They discussed nothing ma- 
terial — they discussed no questions based on Expediency. They 
discussed questions based on great principles. They discussed ques- 
tions relating to Government and to Public Virtue. Such as, 

“Whether Brutus was justified in killing Julius Cesar?” 

“Whether the Execution of Charles I was justified?” 

“‘Whether a General Assessment for the support of a Religious 
Establishment is repugnant to the principles of a Republican Govern- 
ment?” 

“Whether African Slavery is justified?” 

“Whether any form of Government is more favorable to Virtue 
than a Commonwealth?” 

“Ts a Public or Private Education more advantageous?” 

“Had William the Norman a right to invade England?” 

It is significant. In those young gentleman of the First Phi Beta 
Kappa Chapter was reflected the spirit: and temper of their time. And 
I doubt not that the records of the Harvard Chapter would show the 
same spirit — the spirit of application to questions that go to the 
foundation of Liberty. 

It is this spirit which has been the Soul of this Nation and has saved 
it and sent it forward on its shirfing track to save the world. 

It was at a meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa held in May, 1780, that a 
member was “‘received”’ who was to reason in a higher forum in the 
future. But I must read the record: 

“At a meeting, May 18, 1780, Captain John Marshall being rec- 
ommended as a gentleman who would make a worthy member of this 
Society was balloted for and received. Also Messrs. Thomas Lee and 
Landon Cabell were balloted for and received”’ etc. 

Years later this same Captain John Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, bearing the Commission of a son of Harvard, became the great 
Chief Justice. 

Let us take another period of our national life — that which came 
down to “the War” — as we used to call the Civil War before the 
Worid War shrunk into comparative littleness all other wars. 

We began with Idealism, and having freed ourselves we would make 
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our Country a Refuge for all who were “desolate and oppressed” — 
for all who craved Freedom. 

So the door was opened wide to all who would come — and they 
came flocking — the desolate and oppressed. The seekers after Free- 
dom of every nation sought refuge; the enterprising sought a new and 
fertile field for their industry. The malviventi or evil-livers came with 
the good and we absorbed them all. We offered them lands; they gave 
us their brawn and brain. And we grew; grew rich and powerful; 
waxed fat and kicked and fought among ourselves, each side claiming 
the higher moral motive. One the Constitution and Chartered Right; 
the other the Union and Liberty. You will find much history written 
of this strife — the political history of it mainly untrue. You will find 
volumes — libraries of dissension touching its causes and develop- 
ment. You will find the fundamental ground best defined in a short 
speech delivered a year after the decisive battle of the war — by the 
much denounced President of the United States, in the dedication of 
a monument to those who had died for the Union on that field. 

While the battles were still raging far to the southward, the titular 
Commander in Chief of the Union Armies withdrew himself within the 
cloud on the mountain top of philosophic calm high above the thun- 
ders and lightnings of the quaking base, and there, under high in- 
spiration, in a spirit of loftiest Idealism, evolved the table of the law. 
The fact is that Mr. Lincoln, as you may find in the contemporary 
records, was, along in 1863 and the first half of 1864, one of the most 
bitterly denounced men who ever sat in the Presidential Chair. There 
was nothing which those who opposél him in the Congress and out of 
it — the powerful radical element of his own party; the men who on his 
tragic death later came into power — no less than of the Democratic 
party — did not say of him in hatred, contempt and derision. They 
said he was a “Dictator,”’ that he ignored the Congress and usurped 
their powers, and was “the greatest calamity that the country had ever 
experienced.” 

You will find much strange history written about this Gettysburg 
speech. The fact is, that it was not mentioned at all at the time in 
the editorial columns of the great New York newspapers. It was not 
until it was found that it had gone home to the hearts of the people 
that this call to the Idealism of the American people was recognized 
by the wise. And that homely, awkward leader of the people went on, 
denounced by the extremists and the irreconcilables till his tragic end. 
Not that his end was tragic for him, but how tragic for his country! 
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But in time we weathered the storm that followed, though much 
was engulfed that had been thought essential. There was enough, 
Heaven knows, of the material in all the strife that went on until the 
actual conflict. But on the instant that the explosion came, the at- 
mosphere was cleared. The cannon-shot at Sumter blew away all 
but the Idealism and from that moment the two sides were aligned 
one against the other under the flag of the Union and the flag of the 
Southern Confederacy, but each under the flag of a high Idealism, 
for which the best on both sides offered their lives. 

In the all-seeing and all-wise Providence of God the decision came 
and that which caused “the irrepressible conflict” was swept away, 
while the Union for which the one side fought and the Constitution 
to which the other side appealed were both saved. And the American , 
Nation was saved.to become in an even vaster and more terrible war 
under the compulsion of an Idealism common now to both North and 
South the deciding factor in the destiny of mankind. 

It was after that high exhibition of Idealism in our Civil War — 
“War of the Rebellion” — call it what you please — that those who 
saw in it only a war of Rebellion saw also an opportunity for the ex- 
ploitation of the Commercial advantages offered by the succeeding 
conditions. Those who had died or been ready to die for the Ideal were 
content whether on the one side or the other. But the others with 
much impartiality proceeded to make gain out of both victors and the 
vanquished — and for the first time the Commercial was put forth 
boldly and brazenly as the aim and end of endeavor private and public, 
individual and national. 

Then we grew richer than before — flourished like Jack’s Bean- 
Stalk and reached a new realm, where apparently Bags of gold lay 
only for the lifting of them. We drew to ourselves the wealth-makers 
of all Nations. We were able to do this not merely because of our abili- 
ties; but because we had a vast, rich Wilderness to open up. From 
having been an Idealistic People we became a Commercial People. 
We expanded into a great Commercial Power — a World-Power, based 
on Commerce. Instead of pursuing the old aims, and following the 
old paths, we began to take the new ones. Riches began to be set forth 
as in themselves an aim — even the chief aim of Life. New means were 
devised for their acquirement. Even the Government was made to 
lend its aid to a degree hitherto undreamed of. Vast fortunes were 
amassed, and the manner in which this was accomplished no longer 
was taken into account. “Big Business” came and spread its shadow 
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over the land and bulked so large that we began to take it at its own 
valuation. We forgot God and the Law delivered amid the thunders 
and the lightnings of the Mountain-top and began to make of Gold a 
God instead of an ornament. It is all within the memory of those here. 
It is one of the foul offspring of the Caliban of the Civil War and the 
period which followed it: the Period of Reconstruction—the Prof- 
iteer of that high Emprise of Idealism, the Civil War. 

Time hath his revenges. It was that orgy of Pillage of the South 
at the hands of the Bummer-corps of the Reconstruction Period, 
that seductively drew the country from the old roads of Idealism 
and set up the Calf of Gold as an object of worship. Even Education, 
the Foster-Mother of the Ideal, began to pander to it. It was not 
so long ago that the Head of a great University — at least, of a 
large one, was reported to have given it as his opinion that four 
years were too long for a College-Course, and that two years were long 
enough. I do not know that the distinguished President was correctly 
reported. But such a view would show a fundamental want of appre- 
ciation of the object of Education; and would make Education the 
mere bond-servant of Commercialism. 

The strange thing in this period of the growth of Commercialism is 
that the People stood it so patiently. It must be that after every war 
the People are tired — worn down with the destructive output of 
energy — the senses are deadened, apd the Evil enters in and battens 
on the debilitated body of the victim. 

Not content with a power which dared meet a warning on behalf of 
the Public with the arrogant answer, “The Public be damned,” this 
new usurper boldly reached forth its avaricious hand to defile the very 
temples erected by our Fathers. It profaned even the Seats of the Law- 
making Power. It was “cheaper to buy Legislatures” than to meet the 
demands on them, they were reported to have said. A certain toll was 
paid. Some, like Zaccheus, became repentent and restored, if not four- 
fold, at least, something. There was a brief period of indecision in 
which there was a discussion about “tainted money,” but it soon 
passed. The money was accepted, possibly, on the theory that it was 
well to save even that much. Even our foreign Relations were made 
subject to this new spirit of Mammon, and our Diplomacy came to be 
known as “Dollar Diplomacy.”’ Small wonder that the Nations of the 
world became established in their conviction that we were a commer- 
cial and soulless People, worshiping the Dollar and wholly given over 
to the Material. And we submitted. They took our franchises, and 
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imposed on us. They yoked the Public to their chariot, they blinded 
Samson and made him grind in their mill to grind them out more Gold. 
And Samson ground until he learned his strength. Then he got his 
hands on the pillars and bowed himself and made the temple reel. 
We no longer were satisfied to build as our Fathers had built. We 
would build more grandly, more aspiringly. Instead of building on the 
old, broad foundations, we said, as men had said at the first, ‘“‘Go to; 
let us build us a tower that shall reach to Heaven. We have one lan- 
guage. Let us build. We have brick and slime, let us build.” 

So, we built and devised new inventions — and prided ourselves on 
our brick and slime and imagined that we had conquered the material 
world and might build a city — that is, a country and a tower that 
would reach unto Heaven. We did it well — we burned the brick 
“throughly ’”’ — and we prided ourselves on the loftiness of our tower. 
We became — or were becoming all of one language — that of Ma- 
terialism — we had high aspirations — material. And we were just 
at the Beginning. Thenceforth nothing should be restrained from us 
which we should imagine to do. We would bring God down upon the 
Earth — not to rule, but to see our mighty work. And we did so — 
He came. And our one language — our united aim was our confound- 
ing. Our knowledge — our skill; our very science was turned to the 
work of destruction, and we left off to build the City. Then came the 
Enemy. Then came the War. At its base lay the Demon of Com- 
mercialism: the arch foe of Idealism. The great German People had 
wandered from the paths by which they had become a great Commer- 
cial People and would now become a great Military Empire. which 
should rule the World. 

And in time the War came to us. The nations of the Earth had 
thought us wholly sunk in Commercialism. The Empires of Central 
Europe traded on it. The other Nations thought to use it for their 
purposes. And the world looked very dark, indeed. 

And then suddenly out of the murk came the Bugle-call — the call 
of the President of the United States to the Idealism of the American 
People. You remember it? The trumpet-call ? Not to the Commer- 
cial instinct — not to make the United States richer — or even more 
powerful; but to make the World safe for Democracy — to make it 
safe and to keep it safe — through inspiring the other Peoples with 
our Idealism and leading them to form an association or League of 
Nations to prererve Peace hereafter; so that so dreadful a catastro- 
phe should never occur again. 
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You remember the response of the American People to the appeal? 
And the vows to God that we made? That never again should this 
catastrophe occur? Ten Million men in one day. Seven Billion Dol- 
lars in one day. The temple of Commercialism had fallen — if only 
for a day. And Idealism had come back. And we were victorious, and 
Free. 

And now we stand once more at the parting of the ways. Once more 
we must choose between Idealism and Commercialism. Choose ye. 
Shall we keep our vows? Shall we follow the Pillars of Cloud and Fire 
or shall we turn back to the Flesh-pots of Egypt with her enchant- 
ments and her Slavery? “I can promise you only Poverty, Wounds 
and Death,” said Garibaldi to his young Italians, when Rome was 
lost. But three thousand men made the choice and followed their 
intrepid Leader. Shall we do less? 

If I have chosen for my illustration a very ancient story, it is be- 
cause it is based on a fundamental principle in the progress of Human- 
ity and is as applicable to-day as when the author of the Pentateuch 
employed it to illustrate to the Children of Israel the futility of the 
Material in rivalry with the Spiritual in the history of Mankind. 

It was once said: “‘After us the Deluge.”’ But in our time it is not so. 
For the Deluge has come. We are in the midst of it to-day. The tem- 
pest may have subsided. But the Earth is still covered and we are 
drifting amid a waste of uncharted, unknown waters still lashed to 
fury by the recent fury of the elements. The dove was sent forth, but 
was forced back and we drift on. And now only the Raven flits cease- 
lessly to and fro above the seething Deep. Pray Heaven that ere 
long He who “‘commands even the winds and the waves and they 
obey him,” will speak the word and give us back a peaceful world. 

We are — to drop for the moment our trope — in the midst of a 
great Revolution. The war — the vastest of all the wars of History 
— has ended — but we are not at Peace. If we are, we are the only 
people among all the former participants in the struggle who are; and 
even if actual war has ceased, we are, whether we admit it or not, 
passing through the vastest Revolution that the world has ever known. 

And now after the greatest exemplification of American Idealism 
that even our history knows we find ourselves in a new world — ona 
sodden earth — sodden with blood of millions — among them our 
own who gave their fair lives that the Ideal might live. o 

We shall find ourselves in a new world — as new as that which Noah 
and his family trod when they stepped forth on the drying earth and 
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stood facing the inspiring bow of promise touched to Life and Beauty 
by the beams of the returned sun. We cannot go back to the old world; 
that with all that it bore has been drowned; we have to deal with a 
new world. Shall we deal with it in a spirit chastened and steadied by 
the knowledge we have gained; or shall it be in a spirit of riot and in- 
corrigible by any chastening however severe, however stern in its les- 
sons? Shall we go spinning heedlessly “down the ringing grooves of 
change” to destruction and chaos; or shall we pause and consider 
and face the savage facts as they confront us and by giving timely 
heed reconstitute the world on the sound principles which once made 
it our servant and not our master; and turn once more, as our fathers 
did, to the Lord our God to do His work which He set before us. “‘Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked.” We are not at Peace. 

We find ourselves with all the problems before us — to be solved by 
us, by you, the proper intellectual leaders of the coming time. At ro 
time in the history of the world have they been more numerous or 
complex. I will name but two. 

You will find among these questions the immediate one: Whether we 
are to lapse back into a putrid Commercialism or are to follow the 
light of Idealism. And become the light of the world. On this hinges 
the life of our nation and the character of our People. The danger ap- 
pears very real. All the talk is of Dollars — much is of wages. This 
last, however, is an incident — a consequence of gross injustice in 
the past when, as one of your own Harvard men once said on this 
spot, they needed bulwarks against the Intrenched Power of Corpor- 
ate Wealth — less than which had wrecked the Greek and Roman 
States. 

This drove Labor to unionize and organize and consolidate and 
fight. But this will be adjusted when what is equitable shall be arrived 
at. When that solution comes, then Labor — certainly the true Ameri- 
can part — the part that has the American spirit, will compel the other 
part to fall into line. 

A more profound cause for solicitude lies in the fading away of 
Idealism as evidenced in the position being assumed by the new sol- 
diers’ organization known as the League. In a way, the color of the 
thought of our People lies:in the hands of this organization and even the 
fate of the Country may be said to do so for the next generation. It 
comprises the great body of our young men of every class and condition 
of life. It includes the good and the bad. It was the incarnation of the 
patriotism and power of the Idealism and Realism of the American 
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People. As a whole it has performed the work of saving the world. 
It has the admiration, the respect and the affection of the Country. It 
may be in the future the benediction of the Nation — it may be and 
should be the bulwark and defense against every peril from without 
or within that can threaten us. It may guide with firm hand this Gov- 
ernment and People along the way of Idealism and Honor and Secur- 
ity and Glory. Now shall they 
“Dull the mighty space of their large honors 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 

I’d rather be a dog and bay the moon.” 

I know many of those men — of those who “ got over” and some who 
ate their hearts out at home — and I feel that I know the great body 
of them — at least of the Officers and the American element among the 
others — no matter what their origin may be. And I feel that, what 
is necessary is to put plainly before them the true facts of the case and 
set over against the ignominy of coining their patriotism into dollars 
and reducing them to the level of the Janisary and the Bounty- 
Jumper, the splendor of the Idealism of the American youth who went 
to the war for Glory or for Adventure or for Duty: highest of all 
motives. They are as patriotic as ever. But they are young — inex- 
perienced; easily drawn by appeals to their Rights on the part of the 
designing; and doubtless affected by the growth of the revivified spirit 
of Commercialism which begins to spread over the land like the poi- 
sonous gas which silently and secretly permeated the fields where our 
young men half smothered fought for Idealism without knowing the 
deadliness of air thickening about them. 

The way to save them is to defeat those who would poison them. 
Properly inspired and directed and led there is nothing which these 
young men— You represent them — cannot accomplish. So long as 
they are inspired with the Idealism which saved the world America is 
safe — safe against all foes whatsoever — whether from without or 
within. 

No one seems to think — we do notevenask a man what he “thinks” 
— we ask how he feels about such and such a thing. .I confess that as 
the clamor and clangor of the strife of tongues rises all about us; as the 
rush and riot of the new, grinding amidst the fragments of the old, stuns 
the ear, there seems little chance of thought, little ground for hope. We 
seem in a state of perpetual flux, the very foundation slipping beneath 
the feet. And then as I raise my eyes there is the bow of promise — 
and as I feel down, however uncertain and miry may be the superficial 
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soil drenched with the stagnant putrescence of a rotting materialism, 
I feel that deep down still stands the solid, steadfast Earth held in the 
unloosening grasp of the Divine Hand; still guided by Divine Laws — 
the Laws of Him of whom it was said that “ Darkness is the habitation 
of His seat.” 

But if I speak in serious tones of the tumultuousness of the Present 
era, do not imagine that I do so in a spirit of pessimism. When in a 
storm all hands are piped forward, it does not mean that the ship 
must sink; it means that all hands must unite to keep her from sinking 
and bring her safe to that haven where they would be. 

In this great Country of ours; bulwarked by the seas, impregnable 
by land or sea, whether by assault or siege; covering nearly every 
latitude; and, with its dependencies, every latitude— with its vast re- 
gions containing every product or the potentiality of every product 
known to the Human Race, permeated with great waters of Com- 
merce; so that it is capable of maintaining itself indefinitely against 
all outside forces whatsoever; it would appear, with its history, as 
though God had created it and left it virgin amid the seas till in his 
own good time he brought it forth to be the cradle of Liberty and the 
Refuge for those who are desolate and oppressed. Of one thing we 
may be very certain: that it is unconquerable from without, and we 
may have confidence that it is equally impregnable against whatever 
insidious assaults may be plotted from within — if we but devote our- 
selves to that eternal vigilance which we have heard from the sages 
is the price of Liberty. 

But rest assured that this price we must pay. If we would guard 
the citadel we must guard it completely and perpetually. 

Young Gentlemen, trained as you have been; Elected to become 
members of the great Intellectual Society of the Phi Beta Kappa — 
the Life-Guards of Scholarship and of Idealism — you will, I know, 
go to History and to the original sources filled with that fervor for the 
Truth which is your heritage. Accept no man’s ipse dixit. Accept only 
as it commends itself to you, to your Reason and to your Instinct. 
Inform yourselves, but think for yourselves. 

“Hunt knowledge as the lover wooes a maid.” 

You know how to do that. 

The ancient motto of your Alma Mater is “Truth.” 

The sentence carved over the entrance of the main hall of my Alma 
Mater, the University of Virginia, is “ Ye shall know the Truth, and the 
Truth shall make you free.” 
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We are not far apart, to whatever Chapters we may belong. Take 
the Light of Idealism to guide you on your way. Let none quench 
it for you on your life, or you are lost. Cherish it and you shall 
find the Understanding that will teach you Knowledge and Discre- 


tion and 
* All the Scipios, 
The Catos, the Wise Patriots of Rome 
Will flock to you and tarry at your side, 
And comfort you with their high company.” 
For 


“The Soul shall have society of its own rank.” 


‘ PHILOSOPHIA BIOU KUBERNETES.! 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, ’83. 


I 


ERPLEXT and pondering stood an eager child, 
His round eyes questioning the early day. 

The eastern sun was shining, clear and mild. 

The widening world, illumin’d by his ray, 

Uncouth, mysterious, vaguely beckoning lay, 

With lights and shadows shifting like a dream, 

And crost by many and many a lengthening way; 

While faint upon the far horizon’s gleam 

Appear’d on high the stately halls of Academe. 


IT 


Whence came the child? That secret who can tell? 
He never asked; his curious mind was bent 
On all the roads that roam’d o’er hill and dell. 
Which should he take? His spirit, all intent, 
Survey’d the scene in simple wonderment, 
Entranced by land and lake, by strand and stream; 
Yet ever turned anon, with new content, 
To view beneath the sun’s increasing beam 

Those distant halls y-clept by poets Academe. 


III. 


Who was the wondering child? His name was Life. 
Fated to fare upon a quest untold, 
1 Read before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 21, 1920. 
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He faced a pilgrimage with riddles rife, 

Ignoring what the future might unfold: 

Its apples haply ashes, haply gold, 

Dead Sea its goal, or dim Hesperides. 

Uncertain, neither fray’d nor over bold, 

Across the wildering waste of woods and leas 
The Halls of Knowledge, towering over all, he sees. 


Iv. 
“‘How shall I find a way to win the height, 

When tangled lanes are leading everywhere? 

I see aloft the mansions ever bright, 

But cannot choose the turn to take me there. 

Alluring light, divinely far and fair, 

What guide have I to pilot me to thee? 

Ah! would some spirit speed me with his care 

Thus prays young Life, and gazes wistfully 
Afar, where radiant Halls arise, serene and free. 


"7? 
. 


v. 

And hard upon the prayer the answer came, 
Beside the child, majestically tall 
A Lady rose, of ancient name and fame; 
Her deep eyes seem to gauge the truth of all, 
From sweet persuasive lips her accents fall. 
To Life’s unspoken word she makes reply: 

**T come, dear child, responsive to thy call, 
Philosophy, the Love of Wisdom, I. 

I come to lead thee to the noble Halls on high.” 


VI. 
“Philosophy, O Love of Wisdom, thou 
Shalt be my pilot,” Life impulsive cries; 
“What is the Way of Wisdom? Teach me how 
To seek yon Noble Castle near the skies.” 
“The Way of Wisdom straight before thee lies. 
It traverses the haunts of humankind,” 
The Lady, smiling thoughtfully, replies. 
“Tt shows the treasures of immortal mind, 
Withouten which thine Academe canst never find. 
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Vil. 


“The Way I bid thee follow will reveal 
What changing centuries to man have brought, 
What men are thinking, what they see and feel, 
What men have done, what they have said and thought, 
What they are seeking and have ever sought, 
What to themselves, what they to others seem, 
The lessons which experience hath taught, 
What sages ponder, what the poets dream. 
The human road it is that leads to Academe.” 


vill. 
She spake: and hand in hand the happy twain 
Pursue their path, the Way of Wisdom styled, 
Repeating man’s experience again — 
The queenly Lady and the eager child. 
One wight they see exalted, one reviled; 
One climbs and climbs, the while his neighbor falls; 
Illumin’d stands the one, the one beguiled. 
“Look and remember, child,”’ the Lady calls. 
“Know man and know thyself: so gain the noble Halls.” 


IX. 


Not easy was the path they travel’d o er. 
Full many a thing was hard to understand, 
And often heart was sad and feet were sore; 
Both pain and pleasure lurkt on every hand. 
It was a long and thickly peopled land, 
Where quick and dead enacted all they knew — 
An oft entrancing, oft illusive band. 
Hill after hill came surging into view; 

Beyond, the Noble Castle rose against the blue. 


x. 


And lo! to leftward slants a spacious street, 

Alive with multitudinous happenings. 

Hard by the fork, a solemn Sage they meet; 

He beckons Life, who swift obedient springs. 
“Miss not the way in fruitless wanderings!” 
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So speaks the Sage in loud, compellent tone. 
“Merlin am I, the Emperor of Things. 
All seas and skies and earth to me are known. 
The rightful road to Academe is mine alone. 


xI. 
Not mind but matter is the universe; 
The Way of Matter is the only way: 
All else is footless vaporing, or worse. 
I know the laws all nature must obey, 
I turn the tides, I suns and planets sway. 
Come! follow o’er my spacious avenue. 
I make the darksome night, I make the day. 
Mid swirling atoms I will lead thee true, 
Till thou shalt reach the Goal thou vainly dost pursue.” 


XII. 
“Philosophy, O friend, direct my choice!” 
Exclaims young Life, impetuous but perplext. 
“The murmuring of thy spiritual voice, 
Or Merlin’s speech, of solid fact context — 
How shall I choose? Which master follow next?” 
“Choose him,” she said, “‘and I will go with thee.” 
Merlin consents, albeit a little vext; 
And so upon the spacious road the three 
Go marching toward the glorious Halls in company. 


XIII. 

Right big and busy was the thoroughfare, 

Where ions whiz and solar system sings, 

Where common sights look passing strange and rare, 

Where stars have rings and particles have wings — 

A countless crowd of quaint and curious things, 

A copious, endless, complicated stream. 

Life listens, rapt, to Merlin’s lecturings. 

The Lady’s silent presence makes them seem 
Pregnant with mighty meaning, fit for Academe. 


XIv. 


When they full many a mile have journey’d o’er, 
Life lifts his eyes to scan the noble height, 
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And sees it scarcely nearer than before. 
*‘Accurst be Merlin, curst his false delight!” 
Cries out the child, possest by sudden fright. 
“Let us go back, and flee his witching wand!” 
“Scorn not the lore thou heareést him recite, 
But hold it fast,” the Lady doth respond. 
“What thou hast learn’d from him shall profit thee Beyond.” 


XV. 

“But many of Merlin’s marvels have I seen, 
And much have heard of all he hath to say,” 
The child protests. “Philosophy, my queen, 
O take me to the old, familiar way!” 

“That call,” she cries, “I willingly obey. 
I never doubted what thy wish would be. 
Our path we may regain with small delay; 
For Merlin’s highway, veering speedily, 

Doth cross our own, which stretches toward the Halls we see.” 


XVI. 

To right the road abruptly turn’d about. 

Joyous the child to join his pathway ran; 

But near the crossing stood a loathly lout, 

Who shouted: “‘Not so fast, my little man! 

Mark well my word! My name is Caliban; 

I fain would call myself Democracy. 

Thou runnest faster than thy fellows can; 

Thousands of lads cannot keep step with thee. 
Thou shalt not gain the Heights before it pleaseth me.” 


XVII. 

‘How fast, Sir, may an eager pilgrim go? 

Behold, my limbs are nimble for the chase!” 

No faster than the slowest of the slow: 

The lamest, laziest one shall set the pace. 

A pilgrimage must never be a race. 

Not equal ail, but all must equal seem. 

Of emulation banish every trace! 

All goers to a single gait I deem, 

Though none should ever reach the Heights that yonder gleam. 
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XVIII, 

“For one to know, and other people not, 
Were sore unjust. Far better none than one.” 
At that he wept, then waxt appalling hot; 
The Lady whisper’d to her pupil: “Run! 
This misbegotten monster is the son 

_Of Envy linkt with Sensibility. 
Away, away! His speech will ne’er be done! 
Thou canst not help thy kind without the Key: 

Scale thou the Height! then set thy limping brethren free.” 


2. 
Onward they travel’d, toiling but content; 
A spot they reach’d where many roads unite: 
All straight and steep their own ascending went; 
The others, softly curving, slipt from sight. 
There greeted them a wily, winsome wight, 
A subtil sorcerer who sweetly spake. 
Quoth Indolence (for so the wizard hight): 
“Now spare yourselves unnecessary ache; 
Yon toilsome track that scales the Halls on high forsake! 


5% 

“By lovely lanes can I conduct you there, 
O’er many a devious and delightful way, 
With plenteous choice of pathways, free and fair, 
Where every effort seems but pretty play. 
Thro’ flowery fields enchanted ye shall stray. 
Let Life select the steps that easiest seem, 
And siren songs shall soothe him day by day. 
His journey shall be one delicious dream, 

Till he shall wake within the walls of Academe.” 


XXI. 


“Methinks the hill is harder than before,” 
Repined the child, who felt the fairy spell. 
“My head is heavy, aye, my heart is sore. 
The sweetness of the flowers I fain would smell. 
The wizard’s easy way me liketh well. 
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Why work, when play will win us what we seek? 
My wits are dazzled worse than I can tell. 
Lady, who smilest there, so wise and meek, 
Which course will best conduct me to the Castle? Speak!” 


XII. 


“The things, dear child, thou wishest most to win,” a 
The Lady answer’d, with a look benign, 

“Are won by work, in willing discipline. 
No easy path can penetrate the shrine. 
The ways of Indolence are far from mine; 
Shouldst follow him, I cannot go with thee. 
Speak thou the word: the judgment must be thine; 
Wilt climb the cliff or dally daintily? 

Thyself must make thy choice: or Indolence or me!” 


XXIII. 
“Philosophy, O Love of Wisdom, thou 
Shalt be my pilot!”’ Life elated cries. 
“Once more I see! I comprehend thee now! 
Thou scatterest the mist that veil’d mine eyes. 
I see the real road before me rise, 
Whose soaring steps with human figures teem. 
With work and wisdom guide me to the skies! 
Mine idle error let me now redeem: 
Mount we Aloft at one with all the human stream!” 


XXIV. 


“Think not to win the prize for thee alone,” 
With soft insistent voice the Lady spake. 
“Bread undivided hardens into stone. 
The highest boon is never his to take 
Who taketh not for brother mortals’ sake. 
Self-satisfaction is an empty dream. 
But come! I know what answer thou wouldst make.” 
So hand in hand, in sunset’s golden gleam. 
They climb the rugged road that leads to Academe. 
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WILLIAM JAMES. 
By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, ’64. 


N view of the publication of the letters of William James, I am 

asked to state how he appeared to his colleagues in the daily 
course of his work as a Harvard professor. In brief he showed among 
us the same surprising, rich, brilliant, and profitable variety of 
speech and act which appeared in his home, his books, and his 
championship of an unpopular cause. His nature was so abundant 
and original that it never became standardized or usual. We, who 
met him most intimately, found in him every day something fresh to 
wonder at and admire. I might then properly enough decline the work 
of description and say that James was indescribable. But I cannot 
content myself so. I loved the man, and far away I hear his prompting 
voice. When Professor Bowen died, I, as his successor, was called on 
to prepare a minute on him for the Faculty Record. As James and I 
came out together from the meeting where this had been read, he 
turned to me with one of his sudden bursts, “‘ Palmer, I mean to die 
before you, so that you can operate on me too.” Alas! he had his cruel 
wish, and I drew up his official minute. But such a man claims some- 
thing more personal. I will set down a few random recollections of 
such sayings and incidents, slight in themselves, as bear his mark. 
The connected history of his life, discussion of his philosophy, and 
criticism of his many books, I leave to others. Mine is the pleasanter, 
if harder, task of setting forth an exceptionally engaging personality. 

Whenever that alert figure comes to my mind — he of the handsome 
face, upright bearing, energetic movement, swift step, and tempered 
voice — there always comes with it the adjective “manly.” In every 
tense fibre of his being James was a man, one of his own plural centres 
of creative causation, a being unconstrained by the surrounding 
world, master of himself and it, happy in subjecting its complicated 
and interesting enginery to the control of his own large powers. How 
large those powers were he knew well, but did not exaggerate. He 
treated them respectfully, cultivated them carefully, and joyously 
sent them forth on errands for the public good. His own stamp was on 
all he thought, did, or said. I doubt if he ever knew fear, vanity, or 
social constraint, or if a sense of incompetence ever held him back from 
what he wished to do. Yet courage did not blind him. When he was in 
Florence, writing his Gifford Lectures, he was well aware that his 
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heart might stop its beating any day. Yet he wrote on. Each fort- 
night he and I exchanged letters. His were full of his usual charm, 
playfulness, and eager interest in all the world was doing, though in 
a few closing sentences he usually acknowledged his peril. A similar 
coolness was shown in small things. Once, when lecturing to a large 
class on formal logic, he was caught in the intricacies of Mood and 
Figure and for the moment puzzled. Merely remarking, “You will 
have to wait a few minutes,” he turned his back to the class, his face 
to the wall, and after a brief meditation, turning back, went on with 
his lecture as if nothing had happened. 

Commonly one so indifferent and masterful is apt to neglect social 
amenities. But James had a delicate consideration of others, an ob- 
servant tactfulness in putting all at ease. Few persons are habitually 
so kind. In consequence a troop of cranks attended him through life, 
in each of whom he found some merit and — more costly — some 
need. His last paper was an attempt to sift grains of gold out of a 
muddy stream. What outlays of time and money he spent on half- 
baked philosophers! And how keen was the advice he gave, if only 
they had had the wit to take it! When an aspiring Sophomore brought 
him his program of study for the following year with only philosophi- 
cal electives on it, James turned from him with disgust. “Jones, don’t 
you philosophize on an empty stomach!’ — a rebuke too harsh for 
older dreamers. To them he would patiently listen, gently suggest 
corrective reading, and try to arrange for them opportunities for lec- 
tures or publication. His judgment of men was not good; it was cor- 
rupted by kindness. In our Committee, when voting on candidates for 
the higher degrees, he generally favored the merciful side. “Of course 
Smith is n’t a genius. But, poor devil, how he has worked!” His over- 
estimate of Charles Peirce, and too ample acknowledgment of his own 
debt to Peirce’s thought, I believe to have sprung quite as much from 
pity as from admiration. 

This inclination toward the under-dog, and his insistence on keeping 
the door open for every species of human experiment, brought James 
into alliance with causes which his social set looked on with some dis- 
favor. But friendship never dulled his sense of justice nor his zeal in 
vindicating it. When the doctors, like trade-unionists, were making 
one of their periodical assaults on Christian Science, James appeared 
at the State House arguing against his natural friends. Or, again, he 
never concealed from himself how large a part fraud and self-decep- 
tion play in Spiritualism. He and I, as members of a Committee of the 
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Psychical Society, attended “cabinet séances” every Saturday for an 
entire winter, and at the close reported that in our opinion all these 
materializing phenomena were fraudulent. Still, discrimination was 
necessary. The following year he invited Mrs. Piper to give a series of 
trance interviews at his house; and he believed — as did I — that 
there was significant matter in her visions. While never, I think, fully 
convinced that beings of another world communicate with us, he was 
unwilling to treat the subject as a closed question. Closed questions 
and the many varieties of scientific obscurantism were abhorrent to 
him and never failed to call forth his energetic, if sometimes comical, 
protest. Once, long before the days of spelling reform, he came to me 
with, “Is n’t it abominable that everybody is expected to spell in the 
same way? Let us get a dozen influential persons to agree each to 
spell after his own fashion and so break up this tyranny of the diction- 
ary.” I had to say that my philistine soul preferred order to oddity. 

Yet no one ever called James odd or bumptious. Self-assertion and 
loose radicalism were alien to his beauty-loving and serious tempera- 
ment. His bearing and utterance were always quiet and distinguished. 
Only he insisted on using his own eyes and mind, and thought the best 
contribution he could make to the sleepy world was a pungent state- 
ment of just how things looked to him. Yet in this he was not insist- 
ent. His work in the classroom was uneven, his lectures — somewhat 
dependent on mood — often lacking continuity. If a student did not 
immediately “catch on” he might go from one of them no richer than 
he came. But the same student next week was sure to be stirred by 
some passage so striking and searching that its truth became hence- 
forth a veritable part of his mind and a way was opened to a whole 
new iract of formulative thought. Few teachers have had more grate- 
ful pupils than James. 

On the rare occasions when he spoke in Faculty or Committee 
meetings it was usually with a hesitation compounded in about equal 
measure of modesty, punctilious truthfulness, and literary exactitude. 
What he said was important and some shining phrase would ulti- 
mately carry the meaning home. So, too, in his writing. His search 
for the just word was as relentless as that of Flaubert. It filled with 
corrections the manuscript of his books. But who among our writers 
has lodged in the public mind so many subtle thoughts on difficult sub- 
jects? Whether we agree or dissent, with what delight we read his 
pages! The famous saying is just: Of the pair of extraordinary broth- 
ers, the psychologist wrote like a novelist, the novelist like a psychol- 
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ogist. William James’s style may not be classical. Smoothness and 
easy flow he did not value. But their glorious opposites march superb 
— force, unexpectedness, epigram, coruscating abundance. His, too, 
is perfect frankness and a command of all the resources of the lan- 
guage. A friend who makes many public addresses tells me his test of 
a good one is whether he “wallowed,” that is, moved unobstructedly, 
through his matter as the whale does through the sea, twisting and 
turning at his pleasure, tossing up foam for mere sport, and plunging 
or rising as the fancy strikes. James always wallowed. 

In our Department of Philosophy it was a tradition that differences 
of opinion were to be honored and their open announcement in our 
lecture-rooms encouraged. When a new instructor was to be chosen, 
we looked for one who would bring to our ranks a philosophic attitude 
not previously represented. We thought our students were best stimu- 
lated to form convictions of their own if they were invited to consider 
opposing views presented by those who heartily believed them. 
Among ourselves, therefore, we could not easily quarrel, for our di- 
vergences were expected and approved. We were a group singularly 
diverse in judgment and temperament, and at the same time the 
warmest of friends. Each saw in his colleagues men of such worth and 
eminence that to honor them was a matter of course. There was liter- 
ary enjoyment and intellectual discipline in committee meetings at- 
tended by James, Royce, Everett, Miinsterberg, and Santayana. 
Few college departments have been so united, for ours was an organic 
unity and not one of sameness. At some time each of us except James 
served as Chairman. He disliked administration and thought himself 
unfit for it. 

And if there was such hearty tolerance of difference among his col- 
leagues, James accepted the principle no less for the workings of his 
own mind. Consistency was counted negligible, fidelity to facts the 
sole obligation. We used laughingly to say that you could not tell 
what beliefs James would hold to-day, but only that they would be 
different from those of last week. And while his mind was certainly 
hospitable to an astonishing variety of ideas which are usually thought 
to conflict, it was a sane and usually evolutional variety, where the 
later did not quite forget the earlier. So soon as he had seen anything 
through, his interest flagged. To hold attraction for him a subject 
must offer opportunity for adventure and exploration. In the Medical 
School he began his teaching with Comparative Anatomy, soon found 
bones and muscles things of no consequence apart from functions, and 
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so crossed to Physiology. He had been engaged with this but a 
short time when he announced to me that bodily functions were 
subsidiary to mental and could only be understood from the point of 
view of Psychology. Accordingly he came over into College teaching, 
organized the first laboratory of experimental psychology in America 
— raising the money himself — gave delightful instruction for several 
years to large courses of beginners, led a little band of graduates in 
psychological research, and amused his leisure with building up his 
monumental book. But when this was published he refused all further 
teaching of psychology. “Nasty little subject! Nothing in it! All one 
cares to know lies outside!”” He had the title of his professorship 
changed and declared he would leave Harvard if obliged to continue 
as director of its laboratory. He now turned to Epistemology, Meta- 
physics, Religion, carrying into all his later fields the acquisitions and 
training of the old. With all its brilliancy, his was no flippant, loose, 
or disorderly mind, but one of untiring advance. He would not rest at 
any spot attained, nor even notice conventional restraints; but after 
studying the discoveries of others, would sail uncharted seas, his own 
originality his compass. 

The general direction of his intellectual movement I am inclined to 
think was shaped by reaction from two strong opposing influences of 
his youth. Everybody knows how philosophers divide over mind and 
matter and the importance to be attached to their seeming contrast. 


’ The extreme empiricist holds that to the constitution of the physical 


world, as manifested in its steadfast laws, all our knowledge is to be 
referred; while the idealist finds in laws of mind the ultimate reality 
and regards material phenomena as but exhibits of their working. 
Naturally between these extreme views fall many varieties. Now the 
father of William James, a student of Swedenborg, was loved and 
honored by him profoundly. He has written an exquisite sketch of his 
life and character. But James grew up believing that the powers of 
that admirable man had been hindered in efficiency, if not in growth, 
by a mystical idealism. He came, therefore, to dread such blinding 
beliefs for himself. In early manhood, too, he formed a close acquain- 
tance with Chauncey Wright, a powerful personality and intrepid 
thinker, who, following J. S. Mill, carried agnosticism to an extreme 
beyond that master. For a time James found in Wright’s hard empiri- 
cism a welcome escape from the idealism which had oppressed him. It 
gave close contact with the actual world. But by degrees its avoidance 
of ultimate issues and restriction to mere fact exasperated him. Ex- 
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pressing to me his aversion from a philosophy which so emptied life of 
significance, he exclaimed: ‘“‘Chauncey is the damnedest rationalist 
that ever I saw.” 

Henceforth he seemed to oscillate between these two gulfs, making it 
his daily prayer that he might fall into neither. Twice he ventured up 
to the idealist edge and looked on the devouring flood below. One 
winter Dr. W. T. Harris presided over an informal philosophical club 
in Boston for the reading of Hegel. Among its irregular members were 
C. C. Everett, Eliot Cabot, E. B. Andrews, Thomas Davison, William 
James, and myself. I do not think James obtained anything from the 
strange jargon. Again a few years later he attended a seminary of 
mine on Hegel’s Logic, and once more found it intolerable and incom- 
prehensible. He washed his hands of the pernicious stuff in his amus- 
ing paper on “Some Hegelisms.” But I thought it always held a terri- 
fying fascination for him. Though he called his philosophy “Radical 
Empiricism” and liked to try how complete a world might be con- 
structed by ingenious manipulation of material elements, yet to the 
last he kept ample room in his empiric universe for spiritual] forces. 
Man is free. An approachable God exists, reverence for whom is the 
beginning of wisdom, and religion the most urgent of human concerns. 
He himself was a peculiarly devout man, and though living at a dis- 
tance, liked to begin his day with the service at Appleton Chapel. 

Perhaps the grounds of endearment, and its long reach beyond ad- 
miration, must always remain unstateable. They certainly appear 
but slenderly in this meagre sketch. I can only say that we, who for 
more than thirty years were blest with James’s presence, loved him 
with increasing fervor. We found in him a masterful type of human 
being, developed almost to perfection. We found an ever fresh and 
genial companion, of whom we could say with Chaucer that “dul- 
nesse was of him y-drad.”’ We found the tenderest of friends, who was 
at our side in every affliction, great or small. We found a noble soul, 
high-bred and democratically minded, incapable of doing anything to 
be seen of men, but who, perceiving that our age stands in extreme 
need of patient thought and lucid speech, earned the gratitude of two 
continents by what he gave. Who that came close to such a being 
could fail to love? In him there was nothing to excuse. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. 
By RICHARD BLYNN VARNUM, ’21. 


N the face of the terrible possibilities of future wars it would seem 

that a mighty protest against war should arise from every nation 
of the earth. Nevertheless, such a protest has not been made. From 
the moment the terror of war is removed, people desire to forget all 
about it, nor will they stop to consider that such catastrophes may oc- 
cur in the future. Consequently no effective protest against war is 
made. 

No “supernational authority” has yet been established capable of 
enforcing compliance even with the Laws of War as set forth by the 
Hague Codes. Even that stage, vital though it is in the formation of 
the League of Nations, can be reached only by some surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty on the part of the several states to a Supreme 
International Authority. And this Supreme Authority must be backed 
by the sanction of coercive force. Although a quasi-surrender of sov- 
ereignty is made every time a question is submitted to arbitration, 
such surrender of sovereignty is but temporary, and far from that final 
and permanent surrender absolutely essential to the success of a League 
of Nations. But, if many hundreds of years were required before sover- 
eignty passed from the individual to the tribal chief, from the tribal 
chief to the head of the state, and if but fifty-five years ago the Civil 
War decided this matter of the surrender of sovereignty in our own 
Federal Union, need we be surprised at the reluctance to accept the 
League of Nations? For these changes of feeling come but slowly. 
And the bitter truth we must face at present is that until the interna- 
tional conscience becomes effective war will go on, and its horrors will 
not be modified. 

Previous to the World War it had been hoped that some such limita- 
tion might be imposed on states waging war as had been set forth by 
the Declaration of St. Petersburg, which enunciated the principle that 
“the only legitimate object which states should endeavor to accom- 
plish during war is to weaken the military forces of the enemy.” Op- 
posed to this doctrine was the school which held that the real object 
of war is to compel the people of the opposing state to concede the 
point in dispute; that it is not primarily to defeat their armies and 
navies. Hence, according to this theory, the exertion of political, 
economic and financial pressure has an established place among the 
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means of attaining the end of war. In the World War the premises 
just stated were followed to their logical conclusion. Armed forces 
undertook direct action against the helpless civilian population. The 
history of the Thirty Years’ War is a long record of the use of this 
method. Such practices, however, had long been deemed unworthy of a 
civilized state, and it had been believed that no state in this day would 
revert to such an abominable manner of waging war. However, such a 
state existed. This state believed that there was no supreme power 
which could enforce any humanitarian restrictions on the conduct of 
war. And, unhappily, this state was right. As Sir Henry Maine has so 
well pointed out: “Law requires a lawgiver, and a tribunal capable of 
enforcing it and coercing its transgressors. But there is no common 
law giver to sovereign states, and no tribunal has the power to bind 
them by decrees or coerce them if they transgress.” 

It was with a knowledge of this fact that Germany pursued a logical 
thesis which led to her violation of what were the rules of war. The 
German apparently considered the mattersomewhat after this fashion: 
“What is the end of war? Obviously, it is to compel the submission of 
one state to another. Formerly, the defeat of the enemy’s armies and 
navies (together with such limited measures against the civilian popu- 
lation — partial blockades, the starvation of a besieged city, devasta- 
tion — as the confined zone of operations permitted) was the only 
means of accomplishing this end. But with the development of long- 
range guns and of airplanes the possible zone of operations has been 
greatly extended. Other means of compelling the submission of the 
enemy are now available. Why not use them? Since the question is a 
mere choice of the means to accomplish the end, as I cannot be pun- 
ished, anyway, if the destruction of a whole countryside or a great 
city will bring about that end forever, perhaps with less loss of life, 
why is not that method legitimate?” Consequently, Germany intro- 
duced new methods, among them the use of submarines, and the 
bombing of cities by long-range guns and aeroplanes. The writer 


would be among the first to condemn such practices as were adopted by * 


Germany in the late war. (In fact, he felt so strongly in the matter 
that he enlisted in the French Army before the United States entered 
the war.) He would be loath to believe that France, Great Britain, or 
the United States would have introduced such practices. But he sees 
no loophole of escape from the inevitable conclusion that these prac- 
tices, introduced by the Germans, and adopted by the Allies in self- 
defense, will be continued in future wars. 
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In the late war military operations against the civilian population 
were impossible to the extent to which in future wars they may be 
carried. The great majority of the civilian population was beyond the 
reach of offensive operations. For instance, throughout France, the 
great S.0.S. of the United States Army was at work. In every village 
troops were actively training, or working with the direct purpose and 
effect of aiding the military operations. All these villages were a part 
of our military organization. The destruction of them would have 
been of military advantage to the enemy. But he could not get at 
them, as the bombing radius of his airplanes was a scant two hundred 
miles. If, however, the offensive means of warfare so increase in effec- 
tiveness that a thousand-mile radius may be brought within the pos- 
sible zone of operations, German planes might bomb any village in 
France or England. And with this possible such a devastation of the 
countryside and of towns and cities may take place as has never been 
imagined. 

During the war with Germany, the whole United States was one 
great arsenal. Troops were everywhere. Every farm contributed to 
the support of the far-away armies in France. In the modern commun- 
ity, as Mr. A. J. Balfour has said, “we have seen the whole resources 
of the community diverted from purposes of peace to purposes of war.” 
No such thing has happened in previous wars. Even the Napoleonic 
Wars, or our own Civil War, created no such revolution in the pur- 
poses of industry throughout the nations involved. No longer does an 
army live off the country it traverses; instead, it is absolutely depend- 
ent on supplies brought up from the rear. It would seem, then, that 
the enemy is justified, if he is able, in assailing the source of supplies. 
Because a depot of supplies happens to be a thousand miles away from 
the immediate battle-front, there seems no more reason for exempting 
such a depot than one just back of the lines. With the improvements 
in aeroplanes and in motor transports, those supplies may be no more 
than three or four hours from the army itself; not so far away as was a 
depot fifteen or twenty miles distant before the days of motor and 
aeroplane transport. 

The weapons of war depend for their effectiveness on their speed of 
movement. He wins battles “‘ who gets there first with the most guns.” 
The range of effective movement of an army on land traveling on 
foot is probably not more than fifteen miles per day; with a motorized 
transport system an army may travel 150 to 200 miles; a fleet at sea 
may cover 400 to 500 miles; with the development in aeroplanes the 
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day is at hand when 2500 miles will become the range of effective move- 
ment. This being true, the argument for the use of the air is irresistible. 
No nation at war could afford to neglect to utilize so effective a means. 

Heretofore, a general has not been able to reach distant objectives. 
By means of airplanes, however, in the next war a general may and 
probably will be able to reach objectives 1200 to 1500 miles distant 
from his base of operations. As he is able to attack distant objectives, 
just so far will the zone of operations be extended. The limit of the of- 
fensive power of an army remains, as always, the limit of the zone of 
operations. And the area thus included will be liable to all the dangers 
incident to the battle-zone. 

It may be objected that bombing of cities and of the countryside, 
military though their status may be, is unthinkable, as it would in- 
volve the killing of the helpless non-combatants, of women and chil- 
dren. Yet women and children in the zone of operations must risk its 
dangers. This is perfectly well recognized. The peasants who re- 
mained in their villages in France, when the zone of operations reached 
them, could have received no immunity. No one even thought of ask- 
ing immunity for them. From the military point of view it was im- 
possible. I remember that during 1917 in Monastir, Serbia, which 
was shelled daily, children played in the streets, the usual life went 
on; yet nearly every day a little child or an old man would chance 
to be near when a shell burst and another innocent became a victim 
of war. 

I cannot forbear relating an incident which shows more clearly than 
any other argument the horror of war, and presages the almost un- 
imaginable suffering which will come to nations engaging in war when 
not merely a few hundred villages along the immediate battle-front, 
but an area of thousands of square miles must suffer the ravages of war. 

In May, 1917, the ambulance section to which I was assigned was 
stationed with the French Army in Monastir, Serbia. While there we 
became acquainted with a former French schoolmaster, his charming 
wife, and two beautiful little children. Incapacitated for active serv- 
ice by his slight physique and weak eyes, he was acting as a clerk 
in one of the military hospitals. In spite of the dangers his loyal wife 
refused to leave him. We often used to talk with them. Especially did 
we like to talk to those dear little infants. We loved them. They 
seemed an ever-present reminder of all that we were fighting for, of 
all that we held most dear. I remember the last evening I saw them. 
With a friend I walked down the old street, till we came to a tiny gate. 
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Opening it we crossed the courtyard, and saw the happy family 
around a cozy hearth — the anxious father, the cheerful mother, and 
the two children, Jacques and Marie-Marthe, two fat, jolly little souls. 
Soon we were seated on the lounge; I held Marie-Marthe, my friend 
held Jacques, and we trotted them on our knees to the tune of “This is 
the Way the Ladies Ride.” Then we told them of “Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk.” How their little brows knit together in tense disapproval as 
the Giant seemed about to catch Jack, and how their faces shone at the 
happy ending! Bedtime came, and their mother carried them off. Soon, 
however, they came running back for a good-night kiss; we heard a 
last echo of their happy voices, and presently they fell asleep. 

The next day Jacques and Marie-Marthe were playing in the 
warm sunlight which streamed into the old courtyard. As one of our 
men came into the yard to watch the happy youngsters, he heard the 
screech of a coming shell. Involuntarily he threw himself flat, catching 
a glimpse of the startled children who were too far away for him to 
aid them. At that moment came the explosion. When the soldier 
looked up, a great hole marked the place where the shell had struck; 
and all that remained of those bright, happy, lovable babies was two 
mangled heaps of flesh hurled against the wall. 

This is but one instance of what no doubt happened daily in the zone 
of operations. “‘ Non-combatants in the zone of operations,” the legal 
phraseology runs, “incur all the dangers incident to presence in that 
zone.” And of course it cannot be otherwise. But, imagine for a mo- 
ment the multiplication of such incidents which will be caused in the 
next war by the increase in the effective range of airplanes and of long- 
range guns, and by the extension of the zone of operations. 

The fact of the existence of destructive devices is an overwhelming 
argument in favor of the adoption of them by any nation at war. No 
nation can afford to ignore the possibilities of aircraft and poison gas, 
both so terribly effective not only against the troops of the enemy, but 
also in breaking the morale of the civilian population. No other man- 
ner of conducting war is now possible. Any attempt to abide by the 
old ways simply means defeat, and is as useless and hopeless as the 
attempt by cross-bow men to withstand the fire of musketry. Pro- 
testations against the introduction of these new means are as futile as 
the protestations called forth by the introduction of muskets, of 
bayonets, and ironclad ships. 

The use of submarines, too, will increase. The zone of operations is 
thereby extended on another basis, that of under-the-sea warfare, and 
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immunity can no more be claimed from attacks by submarines than 
from the operations of airplanes in a similarly extended zone of opera- 
tions on land. So, too, the old rule about showing the flag before firing 
on an enemy ship has been thrown into the discard, because, from its 
very nature, a submarine cannot intimate its presence without ex- 
posing itself to immediate destruction from a single shot. Military 
necessity overrides the natural repulsion against sinking ships in the 
open sea. For another reason as well, this rule of showing the flag 
is no longer operative. A submarine may fire at night when a flag 
could not be seen; or it may fire from so great a distance that showing 
the flag would be useless as far as giving notice to the enemy is con- 
cerned. For these reasons it seems certain that unrestricted submarine 
warfare will be continued in the next war. 

Thus the acceptance of the German theory of war is practically 
forced upon the world. If Germany, or any other state, sees fit to adopt 
the ‘“‘any means to the end” theory, every other belligerent is forced to 
adopt the same methods. In spite of the repugnance of this theory 
there are many authorities of Allied sympathies who virtually main- 
tain the German theory of war. And since there are such substantial 
bases for this theory as that laid down by Dupuis, the celebrated 
French jurist, when he said, “What brings about the submission of 
the conquered is not the military disaster, it is the consequences of 
that disaster”; when thereare such open sanctionsof it as Lord Fisher’s 
famous statement in a letter to Von Tirpitz, “I don’t blame you for the 
submarine business. I’d have done the same thing myself’’; when we 
remember that Von Tirpitz received much of his inspiration from our 
own Admiral Mahan; we cannot hope that any such development of 
the Rousseauan doctrine of war, as was expressed in the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg, that “the only legitimate object which states should 
endeavor to accomplish during war is to weaken the military forces 
of the enemy,” will govern in any appreciable manner the conduct of 
the next war. 

Major-General Aston sets forth the situation tersely. “I believe,” 
he declares, ‘‘that the nations engaged in the next war will use every 
resource placed at their disposal by men of science in order to gain the 
victory. I believe that the mastery of human flight will result in the 
next great war becoming a war of nations, not only in name, but in real- 
ity, which means that from the outset every man, woman, and child 
will share in the risk of annihilation or mutilation.” 

But, it will be objected, what of that growing sentiment against war, 
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which manifested itself in the Hague Conventions, and what of the 
League of Nations? Do they not afford a sound basis for hope? And 
it will be objected that every one of the arguments advanced against 
the validity of the laws of war or the practicability of a League of 
Nations might have applied with equal force to the question of the 
substitution of a legal process for “trial by battle,” or the giving up 
of sovereignty (states’ rights) by the several states of our own Union. 
Further a critic might declare that the natural outcome of this evolu- 
tion will be the establishment of a supernational authority, backed by 
coercive force to regulate war, and that this will finally develop into 
an international superstate having the power to decide disputes be- 
tween nations as the courts now decide disputes between individuals 
or between the several states composing our Federal Union. 

Such a criticism would be perfectly justifiable. Nevertheless, the 
fact must be faced that such a power does not exist at present, and it is 
unlikely, considering the length of time required for these preliminary 
relinquishments of authority, that the final step will be taken for 
many years. It must also be borne in mind that this last step is much 
more difficult of accomplishment than those which have been taken 
heretofore. For they were effected by the coercion of superior power. 
The individual did not voluntarily surrender his right of deciding dis- 
putes by battle; he was compelled to surrender it by the growing 
power of the courts. The feudal barons in France and England did not 
give up their right of absolute local sovereignty till they were compelled 
to give it up by the growing power of the king. Nor in the United 
States was the matter settled voluntarily. The Southern States had to 
be coerced through the agency of war to accept the principle that State 
Sovereignty must be subordinated to Federal Sovereignty. 

In the foregoing processes, the nucleus of a power existed which, by 
its development, was able to coerce the lesser units into acceptance of 
the larger unit of sovereignty. But as yet such an international power 
does not exist. And from the present temper of nations it does not 
appear probable that such a power soon will be established. For this 
step differs essentially from the others. They were accomplished 
through the medium of coercive force; this must be accomplished by 
the voluntary consent of the several states, especially of the Great 
Powers. Does it seem that such a voluntary surrender is at all probable 
in the near future? 

The most optimistic person could nardly say more than that there 
is some hope, if the development of an international conscience con- 
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tinues, that a sanction may be given, some time in the future, by the 
general body of states, to an international authority to codify and en- 
force rules of war less ruthless than those forced on the world by 
Germany. 


COLLEGE — TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
By RALPH CURTIS RINGWALT, ’95. 


HE remark of President Garfield, that the opportunity to sit on a 

- log with Mark Hopkins was college enough for him, has illumi- 
nated many talks on education. Most frequently and characteristi- 
cally, perhaps, it has been quoted to support the thesis that the essence 
of all education is the contact of an immature with a great mind. A 
good many years ago, I remember, it was thus used by General Jacob 
D. Cox, the military historian, in a vigorous plea for the small college. 

With the flavor of his generation General Cox wrote: “Great num- 
bers of teachers presenting the sciences and literatures are not as 
necessary for the student as close contact with a broad, sympathetic, 
powerful mind from whom the pupil not only gets the strong grasp of 
principles, but catches the enthusiasm of learning.” And, making his 
point, he added: “In great institutions there are merely physical 
obstacles which make any real intimacy between student and teacher 
impossible.” 

In my college years, first at a small but a three-quarter-century-old 
church college near my home in Ohio, and later, at Harvard, the op- 
portunity came to me to test something of the truth of Garfield’s 
remark, and of the inference just set down. In the small college we 
lived only a step or two from our teachers and we recited to them 
daily in the classroom. But even a boy of sixteen could n’t be wholly 
unaware that, of the dozen we met thus intimately, and for most of 
whom we had respect and affection, there was hardly one whose in- 
fluence was broadening or pervasive. 

At Harvard, on the other hand, when I entered a year later, there 
were a number of men of highly original minds, and pretty large per- 
sonalities — Charles Eliot Norton, F. J. Child, William James, Shaler, 
Royce, Goodwin; as well as younger men, whose reputations in the 
scholarly world have grown greatly and deservedly since. Nor was 
intimacy with these men in Cambridge impossible. To several of them 
I carried letters, as did others in the Class, and of the most vivid 
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memories of those early college years are certain Sunday nights at 
“Shady Hill” listening, a little in awe, to the richly cultivated, benign 
talk of Professor Norton. 

The truth is, that the strength of the small college of that time 
was not in any way due to the contact offered with exceptional minds, 
and that the weakness of Harvard, such as it was, was in spite of their 
presence. Both colleges, I believe, speaking broadly, failed to turn 
out men who were in any real sense educated men, and both for much 
the same reason. Both treated the problem of the student as that of a 
fairly uniform mass rather than a group of greatly differing individuals. 

One of the few Latin phrases I happen to retain is that there is no 
accounting for tastes. Equally, though unfortunately far less in- 
sisted on, there is no accounting for minds. Minds differ in interest 
and in quality as radically as cotton and wool. Yet the small college 
of a generation ago, and even later, insisted that all youths who en- 
tered needed, as training for successful living, drill chiefly in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, with English, Philosophy, History, or a 
science thrown in as side dishes. The argument always put forth first 
in support of this curriculum was the value of these studies as mental 
training. 

The soundness of the argument, the superior value of Latin and 
Greek in mental training, is something I never felt or observed. Apart 
from a couple of courses in the Law School with that extraordinarily 
gifted teacher, Dean Ames, the best mental training I ever had was a 
course in Economic Theory with Professor Taussig. And my obser- 
vation as a teacher has been the same. In teaching argumentation — 
itself no bad mental training — half a dozen years to upper classmen, I 
never noticed any great proficiency in students who had specialized in 
the classics. On the contrary, I have met a good many young men, 
and still more young women, who received good marks in Latin and 
Greek and who could not think straight at all. 

On the humanistic side the case is even clearer. Years after reading 
Lysias in the original I learned from a translation that he was a forensic 
orator with something to say to us to-day both in style and method. 
That Livy and Xenophon wrote anything but drill books, why Virgil 
and Homer are of the first half-dozen names in the world’s literature, 
I never heard in the classroom. This, I know, may be rattling dead 
bones. But are they really so dead? I wish I were sure of that. 

Whatever the small college may have given to its students, it cer- 
tainly was not what we vaguely call culture, or useful knowledge, or, 
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as I think, helpful mental training. If its graduates spoke or wrote 
easily or correctly, or were widely read, or knew well any single thing 
except Greek and Latin construction, or had anything but distaste for 
higher mathematics, it was because of something within themselves, 
not because of what the college gave them. . 

At Harvard the system was almost exactly the reverse of that in the 
small college. But at the end, if I am not greatly mistaken, most 
students were just about as far from the goal of a real education. 
Harvard was then in the full flush of the unrestricted elective system. 
The Faculty of Arts and Sciences assumed that any youth capable of 
passing its entrance examinations was also capable, with only the 
slightest guidance or restriction, of deciding what he ought to study. 
To be sure, many courses were not open to Freshmen, and some were 
offered only for graduates. But beginning with the Sophomore year, 
one could select almost at will from a menu that ran from Arabic to 
Zoilogy. If one chose to make one’s college meal of caviare and frogs’ 
legs, one could do it, and there was no one to say him nay; the only 
limit was the supplies in the pantry. A full course in English Composi- 
tion was required in the Freshman year and a few essays from Sopho- 
mores and Juniors, and there was a short and wholly futile course in 
Chemistry. Aside from these slight irritations the only concern of the 
faculty for its degree was that one had taken four full courses a year 
for four years. 

That it should have seemed toa group of men —and especially to the 
men then at Harvard — that such possibilities for meandering through 
the great field of human knowledge, plucking a flower here and there, 
would produce sound educational results, is, as I look back on it, one 
of the astonishing things of life. To suppose that a boy of eighteen, 
with no perspective whatever, and no clear idea of what he wants to do 
in life, can map out a college course with any sense of fitness, is almost 
a denial of the need of education. Vaguely realizing this, the faculty 
had designated a number of men as “Freshmen advisers.” The assis- 
tant professor to whom I was allotted said to me, when I handed him 
my list of courses, “ Well, you seem to know what you want to take,” 
and hurried off to a lecture. Afterward, he did not recognize me in the 
Yard as one of his wards. And that was all the counsel I ever received. 

The astonishing thing, as I have said, is that the Harvard training 
of a quarter of a century ago brought even the results that it did. 
These results were by-products rather than anything the College was 
directly seeking. The first was, undeniably, a certain sense of taste, an 
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attitude toward things and life. But I cannot set this down, without 
making a reservation characteristic of my training. I read, the other 
day, of a Harvard professor who had “the courage to take the popular 
side of a question.” In this respect, evidently, things have not greatly 
changed. For the attitude of most of the men then in Cambridge was 
censorious if not really destructive. Now, a certain amount of criticism 
is well enough. It is no bad thing to train a boy not to accept implic- 
itly the popular judgment of a book, a picture, or an idea. But to 
teach him this, and not to implant at least the seeds of enthusiasm for 
something else, to cause him always to weigh and never to leap, is 
hardly fair to his future. 

Intellectual enthusiasm, however, is something that can hardly be 
imparted to a mass. It must come largely, if it come at all, because the 
teacher discerns some germ of possibility in the student’s mind, some 
shadowy inclination, which he carefully cultivates. In my four years 
at Harvard, I sat perhaps under thirty-five or forty different men; only 
one, as I look back, got deeply under my mental skin, and by friendly 
and personal counsel and praise urged me to greater effort, and greater 
achievement than I believed I was capable of. That man was an 
assistant professor, who gained no especial academic distinction and 
who now lives only in the grateful memory of those whom he so truly 
stimulated. All the enthusiasm that he kindled, I may add, was very 
promptly quenched the following year in a higher course, given by the 
head of the department, a man who retired a few years ago with many 
books to his credit and a big reputation in his subject. To be sure, I 
was only the average boy, with nothing very definite to lay hold of; but 
then, most classes are made up only of average boys. 

The most valuable thing that Harvard gave to us — valuable for 
the satisfaction it has brought, rather than because it has made us 
richer or more efficient — is a genuine and an abiding interest in a great 
many subjects. No student could take twenty or more courses — and 
for the most part they were thorough courses — without getting at 
least within the doorway of many topics of deep human interest and 
importance. Thus, from a course in Seventeenth Century English 
History, I have always had an interest in the Revolution and Restora- 
tion; from a course in Fine Arts, an interest in Gothic cathedrals; from 
a course in social questions, an interest in socialism and coéperation. 
And so one might go on with a pin-prick here and there over a pretty 
big map. The drawback, of course, has been that all this knowledge, 
if it could be called such, was so isolated and detached. The College 
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did not insist, as I believe it now does, on any sort of codrdination: nor 
did the men, except those who specialized in the languages or the sci- 
ences with a view to teaching, attempt it. Most of us learned a little 
about many things. What we have known well we have learned since. 

In this paper I have not attempted a comparison of the small and 
‘the large college; but on one point some kind of comparison seems 
inevitable. This is the effect of each on that most precious of all things, 
personality. At Cambridge, because of the large courses and still 
larger classes, it was difficult, save for the very exceptional youth, to 
gain distinction, either in scholarship or in student activities. In the 
small college, though the incentive was not nearly so great, every 
grain of ability was sought for, and no matter howsubmerged, brought 
to light. Men were playing on college teams who could not have made 
class teams in Cambridge; others were writing for the papers, to whom 
the Monthly or the Advocate would have been as remote as being Prime 
Minister; others were making Phi Beta Kappa, who would have been 
content with a “Magna Cum” at Harvard. 

Undeniably, the men from the small college are better because of 
the chance to use what ability they had. Of course, it may be said 
that life reckons no such segregation as that behind college walls; that 
the men from small colleges must eventually compete with those from 
big ones. But also it may be observed that one may never learn to 
swim if one is thrown in over his head; but most of us can if we are 
allowed to touch the sand occasionally. One gains no skill in a game in 
which he gets no practice. 

If there is any truth, moreover, in the assertion that small colleges 
graduate the larger percentage of successful men, I am inclined to 
think it is due to the point I have just been making. Success in life, 
after all, is a relative matter; there is at least some reason for judging 
it as one should judge a novel or a picture, by what the author tried 
to do, rather than by more definite standards of fame or riches. 
Judged by any standard, though, the most successful man I knew 
among undergraduates was a member of a very small class in a small 
college. Conversely, in the Class of 1895 at Harvard, at least half a 
dozen men wrote extremely well; but only one, so far as I have been 
able to follow them, has fulfilled his early promise. If the others had 
gone to smaller colleges, I have a notion more would have had distin- 
guished literary careers; but maybe not. 

Mass education is probably inevitable in the public schools. Democ- 
racy and tax rates may insist that the son of educated parents, with 
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Scott, and Kipling, and Cooper to solace rainy days, shall waste half 
his time in the grammar grades because of the illiterate boy in the 
next seat who never sees a book at home except the Bible. Is it in- 
evitable in colleges? Is it inevitable that fifty or five hundred young 
men with as many different inclinations shall be fed mentally with as 
little personal insight as a “bunch” of steers? We bow to the fetish of 
tradition. You and I know that, in substance, a college degree means 
nothing whatever except a period of residence; that as a hall-mark of 
sound education it is as completely discredited as the cost plus system; 
and that in gaining a couple of coveted letters invaluable formative 
years are wasted, the vicious habit of irresponsibility often is acquired, 
and misconceptions of what one can do and what the world wants done 
are formed which only bitter failure can efface. 

One of the surest indications that something has been wrong is the 
time that college graduates spend in finding out what they can do, 
not best, but well. No one who has watched many young men in their 
twenties and early thirties is apt to deny that the average youth chooses 
his life-work more inerringly and sticks to it more consistently than 
the college graduate. Grant that the latter may sometimes overtake 
and pass the former; usually he is the better man with the better 
mind. Grant that it is the part of professional schools to give highly 
specialized training. Yet, is it necessary that the graduate shall go 
forth with his capabilities so little understood or developed, and with 
such hazy notions where the winds of life blow? At least half the men 
who study law are mentally unsuited for the profession. Every town 
has its quota of ill-paid, ineffective clergymen, physicians, and teach- 
ers. Who is to blame for the ill-spent years, the futile lives? Who but 
the college which these men left with so little real training, and such 
visionary ideas of what they were fitted for? 

Of course, the colleges do better now than they used to. The small 
college has broadened its curriculum; Harvard insists that a student 
shall know.at least one subject well and shall pass an examination in it 
for his degree. But that in either one may often sit on a log with a 
Mark Hopkins may well be doubted. The small college is hampered 
by lack of funds and by the fact that the best men who go into teach- 
ing are naturally drawn to the greater institutions. The greater institu- 
tions still place a premium on writing and research rather than the abil- 
ity to reach some secret chamber in the youthful mind and expand it. 

Prediction in anything so fluid as education is rather foolish and 
suggestion is for those in the field; yet I venture both. In the Middle 
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Ages men sought this or that university for the renown of a teacher; 
graduate students still do. But boys and girls choose their educational 
mothers with little true instinct, and almost no reason. Necessity 
plays some part; but athletics, fraternity and family connections, and 
sheer indolence play a greater. A manufacturer about to begin a new 
operation does not buy his machinery in a neighboring city just be- 
cause the freight is a little less; nor will he, without further investiga- 
tion, send his order to the concern that supplied him with a different 
sort of machine twenty-five years before. Yet the same man will let 
his boy go off on the most important adventure of the boy’s life with 
less investigation than he used in buying his machine. If colleges were 
sought because of the number of thoroughly good teachers they pos- 
sess, there would be fewer educational failures. 

Thus for the suggestion; the prediction is that our colleges, bending 
under the weight of larger and larger classes, will sooner or later be 
driven to some sort of re-grouping after the manner of the English 
universities. That one American university has turned in this direc- 
tion, without success so conspicuous as to draw others, is not conclu- 
sive. Education is personal contact; one simply cannot escape the 
fact. To me, at least, it seems that the colleges are more open to 
change than the schools. 


SONNET. 
By WALTER FRANKLIN BRUSH, ’88. 


EAR friend, whene’er I read upon thy face 
The register which time hath graven there, 

I think how little save a meed of care 
The flying years have left thee in their place. 

All that the world in pride doth call success, 

Thou hast upon the other side passed by: 

Too fine thy temper and thy aims too high, 

To see perfection where the mind finds less. 
Thy hundred plans to benefit mankind, 

True Argosy wherein thy hopes set sail, 

They neither blessed isle nor fleece of gold 
Have found; and yet what many seek nor find, 
Thou hast obtained, and having found thy grail 
Canst well afford in quiet to grow old. 
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CONCERNING REUNIONS. 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON, ’00. 


CERTAIN class, many years out of Harvard, was holding its 

reunion, and attending the Yale game in a body, and with a 
band. One member of this class, a lively demonstration of the futility 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, seized the baton from the band leader, 
and himself led the songs, greatly to the amusement of the spectators, 
but not wholly to the comfort of the cornetist, whom the enthusiastic 
graduate repeatedly rapped over the head, each time declaring apolo- 
getically, “My mistake!” At home, no doubt, this graduate had a 
dignity befitting his more than forty years; very likely he was what is 
known as “a leading citizen.” But he was n’t at home. He was “one 
of the boys” again. Nothing is truer than the ancient saying, “Old 
grads will be boys.” And, in spite of the delightful entertainment 
furnished the stands by this particular old grad, it may also be added 
that nobody, as a rule, is more annoying to the outsider than the old 
grad being a boy. Something of this is due to a psychology not unlike 
that of the man who was unmoved by a certain touching sermon. 
Asked why he, too, did not weep, he replied, “I don’t belong to this 
parish.” But as much of it is due, no doubt, to a quite natural resent- 
ment at the sight of men losing their dignity and that consideration 
for others which keeps them, normally, from obtruding on public 
attention. Several newspapers last June, in their stories of the New 
London boat race, commented enthusiastically on the blessings of 
prohibition, because, they said, the old grads were no longer a “‘nui- 
sance”’ the night before. 

Something of this feeling has also been shared in the past by more 
than one old grad himself, especially old grads of a serious turn of 
mind. Even belonging to the same parish, they have remained un- 
moved, and shared in the outsider’s annoyance at the reversion to 
sophomoredom, especially when the process has been accelerated by 
the not-entirely-lost cup that cheers. They have strongly felt that a 
renewal of college ties, of college friendships, was not made a more 
delightful thing by getting illuminated and whooping like an Indian, 
or growing maudlin over sentimental platitudes. They have not 
particularly wanted, at the age of forty, to indulge in a snake dance, 
or to listen to rather questionable stories which did n’t strike them 
as funny even twenty years ago. Moreover, they have observed, at 
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more than one reunion, it must be confessed, that the same “‘crowd”’ 
which took its pleasures thus in college, thus take them still, hanging 
together with the old division lines still sharp, and rather monopoliz- 
ing events. 

Well, the serious-minded may be by way of forgetting James 
(whom the sophomore-minded probably never knew), the James who 
declared that an “orgy” was good for every one’s soul now and then. 
The reunion break-out, or break-down, into boyishness is both amusing 
and natural to the tolerant-minded, so long as it is spontaneous and 
not alcoholic. The old grad drunk is no more amusing to a sane 
person than anybody else drunk — which is to say, not more than 
once in a hundred cases, The one-hundredth case is often amusing to 
everybody except the man trying to make a serious speech. That 
leaves the weight of the argument in favor of prohibition. 

But there is so much more to-reunions than cocktails and hilarity, 
than a sort of mob-sanction for tossing dignity to the winds and being 
a rough-house boy again! There are certain graduates who never 
grow up, and always remain a aoisy element. They monopolize public 
attention, but they are, after all, but a minority, and their antics (now 
happily restricted) and even the let’s-be-boys-again mob-hysteria 
which ever and anon sways the reunited class, are but a small and un- 
essential part of reunions. From time to time somebody breaks forth 
with an appeal to “reform” reunions. Foolishness, and a waste of 
time. They “reform” themselves, as college recedes and age advances 
upon the class; but their deep essentials remain the same, and call for 
no reform. 

What are their essentials? Different, doubtless, for different men, 
yet may they not be said, broadly, to be a return without palaver 
and phrase-making into the atmosphere of a life more devoted to 
ideal ends than most men have dwelt in since graduation; a progres- 
sive breaking-down of the often silly (though doubtless natural) social 
barriers which once stood strong, though invisible, making “class 
consciousness” within the class; and, finally, an immensely interesting 
revelation, by personal contact after some years of separation, of what 
life has done to the men one knew? Nothing in the world is more in- 
teresting, more illuminating, than that. These at least are three of the 
things that seem to me most worth while about reunions. 

Doubtless the first, the return into a more ideal atmosphere than 
daily life affords for most of us, is felt much more keenly by some men 
than by others, in proportion, perhaps, as the idealism was felt by 
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them in college years, or it may be (one hopes so, at least) in propor- 
tion as their worldly state is unideal. Very little is ever said about 
this; indeed, if we began to talk about it, we should become self- 
conscious and, I fear, at times a trifle silly. As love of country is made 
up of a thousand trivial memories which cannot be publicly discussed, 
or patriotism degenerates into the kind of flap-doodle stuff we’ve been 
hearing for the past few years, just so the sense we have of the ideal 
atmosphere of our college, better and sweeter than the worldly atmo- 
sphere and forever a kind of silent reproach to our worldly failings, is 
made up of a thousand memories of study hours, of ardent friend- 
ships, of high young dreams, of all the unfolding spring of our intel- 
lectual and spiritual lives. It is, after all, each man’s secret. But 
some whisper of it can hardly fail to come to him when he reénters the 
Yard, and it does him no harm to hear that voice. 

The “democracy ” of class reunions has its amusing side. The class 
I knew best was cliquey perhaps beyond the average, and when the 
phenomenon of good-fellowship began to appear, and men were called 
by their first names, by other men who, in college, had been quite un- 
aware of their existence, a certain member of the class rose to speak. 
He looked solemnly around the room, and thus began: 

“This seems to be the night when we all make the Pudding.” 

It was a terrible moment! The class was not yet far enough away 
from Cambridge to have forgotten who did make the Pudding and who 
did n’t, especially who made it by the accident of birth, as it were, 
and who had consciously to work for the result. Neither was the class 
far enough away from Cambridge to have lost its quaint juvenile 
sense of the importance of Puddings. There ensued the awesome hush 
which succeeds a blasphemy. Then somebody laughed, a loud, cheery 
laugh. The ice broke. The laugh spread. The man in that class 
to-day who is still conscious of Puddings at a reunion is such a small 
and insignificant person that he does n’t count at all. That groups 
which were socially bound together in college tend, at reunions, to 
renew old ties together is of course still true — and why not? But 
even more the groups intermingle in accordance with tastes and inter- 
ests developed in after years, and the old consciousness of some mys- 
terious superiority of one group over another has long since vanished. 
I myself can never escape the thought at a reunion that our social 
clubs and division lines at Cambridge are in no small measure in 
reality determined by our mothers and fathers, while our reunion 
relations are determined by the natural processes of intelligent men 
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who are animated by genuine feelings of brotherhood. At any rate, 
I know I like certain of my classmates far better than I did twenty 
years ago, not because they call me by my first name who twenty 
years ago did n’t know that I had one — if that were all, I should 
laugh at them — but because they have quite forgotten their ancient 
sense of superiority and stand squarely on their own legs, their own 
characters. 

Bill and I took a walk between events in our celebration. Bill was 
in a state of mind. 

““We’re getting to the age now,” he said, “when what a man does 
and thinks and feels gets written all over him. I won’t name any 
names, but can’t you tell ’em now — the men who are selfish and 
money-grubbing and hard? They make me mad! I wish they’d stay 
at home and not come to reunions. I can’t bear the sight of ’em!” 

He spoke with unusual heat. I don’t know just what experience he 
had been having — he would n’t tell me. But he could hardly deny 
that it was at least illuminating, if unpleasant. What the world does 
to us! What we contrive to do to the world is n’t hidden. The men 
of any class who achieve public service, invent, write, paint, discover 
buried cities, become professors or deans, have their deeds recorded. 
We can learn about the deeds without seeing the doers. But how does 
the doing affect the men, what is the reaction on them of their pro- 
fessions? And how about the great majority whose deeds are less 
recorded, and who take from life rather than give to it, the uncreative, 
the routine men? We must see them to know. There is no psycho- 
logical laboratory like a reunion gathering. 

Comes a large man, with hand extended in greeting. He speaks 
slowly, deliberately. His eyes are shrewd and penetrating behind big 
glasses. But when he smiles he radiates a warm, quiet kindliness. One 
almost is tempted to apply the word “sweet” to his face, were it not 
for the unfortunate connotations gathered about that adjective. In 
college? — oh, yes, a big, hearty, care-free boy, one who thought 
about little beyond football and good-fellowship. And now — a re- 
nowned specialist in the diseases of children, let us say, a man you 
know children would love and trust on sight, a man you love and trust 
on sight, a man who has given much to the world, and received back 
in his own coin, the potter moulded by the stuff he works in. Some- 
thing has returned into him from each little child he has cared for, of 
added tenderness and sympathy, to sweeten his strength. Life, you 
say, is not a bad thing when it produces men like that. 
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Comes another man you but faintly recall — one of those scores 
upon scores, in our huge Harvard classes, who pursue their quiet way 
intent upon a goal of their own and fail, somehow, to achieve the 
breadth of acquaintance other men gain so easily. He speaks to you 
of boys. He, too, is interested in the problems of secondary education. 
He has had much experience, and reflected upon it. On many points 
you don’t agree, but upon an interest in boys you do, and upon a half- 
humorous insistence that boys are almost always superior to their 
parents. You leave him reluctantly, a man with a philosophy, and a 
purpose beyond himself. You realize anew how much Harvard gives 
to hundreds of men who are so often but a pale, drab background 
to her superficial life. 

Again you realize how little it is possible for her to give, when some- 
body asks you if you’ve seen B—— yet, who recently struck oil in 
Texas and has “cleaned up” a million dollars. You have, alas, seen 
B——. You know him at once for one of those hard and selfish per- 
sons, upon whom the passion of acquisition has left its unmistakable 
stamp. And you think less than ever of the passion of acquisition, 
that passion which now, more than ever, seems to be ruling the world, 
and you realize better than ever how great a change has got to be made 
in the motives of men before true peace will come. 

There is a certain pathos in reunions, too, not at times without its 
quaint, ironic humors. So many men who were nobodies have turned 
out somebodies; and not unoccasionally a decided somebody comes to 
you after twenty years much the same person he used to be, and hence 
by comparison a nobody now. Just what power it is which is given 
to a man, by life, to awaken his imagination into creative activity, 
who can say? Not he himself, perhaps. Yet how often we have all 
seen the apparently colorless man in college, the man without scholas- 
tic honors, without social distinction, become in after years a crea- 
tive artist or leader, while some other man who in college bade fair, 
it appeared, to go far in the same line, returns to us the colorless cne 
now, the routine worker. Some force in his imagination was lacking, 
or never awaked. It makes one humble before the mystery of person- 
ality, and especially before the task of passing judgment on the 
youthful mind. If we, for instance, who knew these men in the greater 
intimacy of all their ways, misjudged, in what plight were their pro- 
fessors, who had only the records of classroom work to go by? — thor- 
ough and brilliant in the one case, mediocre in the other. How blind 
are the channels to the awaking mind, how much in the dark the 
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instructor works, little knowing, when the seed falls, where the. har- 
vest will spring! I have often thought that I should like to get together 
half a dozen men at reunion time, talk over what definite influences 
we each could trace to different professors, and then go tell the pro- 
fessors about it. It might bore them, but being a college instructor 
now myself, I don’t believe it would. 

There is, I think, one fair criticism against our reunions. They cost 
too much. Each of the five-year period reunions costs enough to 
establish a scholarship. I believe every class ought to simplify its 
program and apply the money saved to a scholarship fund. Further- 
more, these reunions cost so much that a comparatively few rich men 
have to contribute large sums, while the poorer members of the class, 
such as school-teachers, authors, professors, and the like, feel they are 
consuming more than they can possibly afford to pay for, and fre- 
quently remain away altogether on that account. After my experi- 
ences last June, I know exactly where retrenchment can. begin. Cut 
out the jazz orchestra! Three of those hardy-perennial sophomores, 
well illuminated, at the feast were bad enough; but, after all, they were 
dignity and quiet personified in comparison with a jazz orchestra. 
There is no necessity for including Keith’s in the graduate curriculum. 


A SERMON. 
By HARVEY OFFICER, ’95. 


PREACHED TO THE Cass OF 1895 1n APPLETON CHAPEL ON SUNDAY, JUNE 20, 1920. 
“Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 


HEN St. Paul spoke these words before the Roman governor, in 

the course of his great apology, he was looking backward. As a 
matter of fact he was looking backward over just such a period of 
years as we who are gathered here, in the glory of this summer day, 
are instinctively surveying. Most of us have not been within these 
walls since that June Sunday, twenty-five years ago, when Bishop 
Lawrence preached to us. It is not by an effort that we look back. 
Rather it is the thing we find ourselves doing unconsciously. The 
years are strangely kaleidoscopic. They fade into each other and are 
gone. In their stead days in this place stand out. We look once more 
“‘to the Rock whence we were hewn; to the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged.” 
But however vivid may be our memories it is hardly possible that 
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they should be as compelling, as unforgettable, as was that one mem- 
ory to which St. Paul refers in his words before Agrippa. Let me bring 
afresh to your minds the scene which he describes. It was bright 
noonday on the road to Damascus. Saul the Pharisee, keen hater of 
Christians, zealous lover of the Jewish law, was on his way to that 
city, eager to hunt out and persecute the followers of the Nazarene. 
At mid-day he saw a light, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
full upon him. The shock of it threw him on the ground, blinded, and 
in that instant his world was destroyed. All that Jewish system in 
which he had trusted was gone in a moment. The ground was cut 
from under his feet. His friends, his fellow-students, his hopes and 
plans, his whole life, — all these were in a moment taken from him, 
shattered. 

Yet, looking back upon that thrilling and terrible experience, so 
momentous in the choice that it demanded, he could say, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, “I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” 

This is no time for a lengthy discourse. I want to put before you, in 
these moments of quietness with which our Reunion begins, three 
stages of obedience which we may see plainly in St. Pauly life, and 
which, I think, find place in every life that is lived truly here on earth. 


I. The Heavenly Vision. 


The first stage we have already seen in St. Paul himself. It was 
obedience to the heavenly vision. Whatever may be your view of 
Christianity, no one can fail to see what this vision meant to the 
Apostle. He saw Christ, whom he had persecuted, sitting on God’s 
right hand. It was not unlike the vision of Galileo when he saw the 
moveless sun in the heavens, source and centre of all movement to 
earth, its satellite. The vision, as we have said, shattered the world in 
which he lived, giving him at the same time a new centre round which 
to organize and integrate his life. 

You will see at once the bearing this has upon our own lives, which 
we survey to-day. I speak not primarily of religion; not necessarily of 
any religious experience. But this I say, that in the years we spent 
here at Harvard, or at least in that time of our youth which Harvard 
so largely influenced, vision must have come to us. 

What do I mean by vision? I mean something which brings us to our 
knees:— be it beauty or truth; be it the star of science or the call of 
ministry. It may be something to which your life has been so con- 
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formed that no one seeing you can possibly mistake the mistress 
whom you have served; or it may be a hidden light, which no one sus- 
pects, to which your ordinary existence seems unrelated, but which 
nevertheless has been the spur of your trust, the curb of your lust, a 
voice to lift you through the fight, a comfortress of your unsuccess. 
Moreover, knowing, as I do, that human nature in Harvard men, de- 
spite all appearances, is not unlike human nature the world over, I 
know also that to most of us this vision must have come in the face of 
the woman we have loved, in the eyes of her who has shared the joys 
and sorrows of these years. 

Obedience to the heavenly vision. That is our first thought. “The 
ideal, ” says Mazzini, “is not within, but beyond and supreme over us: 
it is not the creation, but the gradual discovery of the human intel- 
lect.” I would ask you to look back to the days of that obedience: to 
renew in your hearts the thrill of that allegiance cf youth. 


IT, The Law of Vision. 


We come to the second stage of obedience. I state it first in terms of 
St. Paul’s own experience. It is obedience to the Church. God gave 
him no direct guidance. He was not to think of himself, though called 
as an individual, as one who should always find unique and as it were 
uncovenanted guidance. To the cry of the man who lay, blinded, on 
the ground, in the hour of his vision, the answer was, “Go into the 
city. It shall be told thee what thou must do.” There, in Damascus, 
he must put himself to school at the feet, not now of Gamaliel, but of 
those humble Christians whom he had despised, whose names, indeed, 
were on his tablets appointed for destruction. We need not enter into 
the details of that which he had to learn. It is enough to realize that 
on that day he knew only one fact, Jesus; on God’s right hand. All the 
rest that followed from that, which was, surely, the whole Christian 
religion, he had to learn as a child learns his catechism. 

To what does this experience correspond? Once again I ask you to 
remember that though I speak in terms of the record of Paul’s life, — 
that is, in terms of religion, — I am appealing to you wholly on the 
ground of our common human experience, which may or may not be 
mainly religious. 

This second stage of obedience, then, is obedience to the law of 
vision. For every real vision has its law. It is true that many men 
have to go through a stage of existence in which various false visions, 
will-o’-the-wisps, impermanent ideals and superficial affections, oc- 
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cupy them. But as we heartily know that when half-gods go the gods 
arrive, so must we know that gods, when they do finally arrive, re- 
quire of their worshipers something more than devotion. The admira- 
tion of an ideal is not its realization. What we really saw and loved, 
in the days of our youth, if it be still only a vision, is to-day dead and 
almost unremembered. If, on the other hand, it is alive, it is because 
we obeyed its law. 

I mean that quite literally. When we went to law school or medical 
school, when we started to live by the very best standards that we 
knew, when we took our places in clubs and churches, in civic or coun- 
try life, knowing that ideals, to be handed down, must find a home in 
the very soul stuff of each generation, then, in action like that, we 
were obeying the law of vision. 

May I speak, in passing, of a certain implication of this second stage 
of our obedience? Learning the law of our vision really means being a 
conservative. Youth is the time when a man ought to be conserva- 
tive. Then it is intended, surely, that the treasures of the past shall 
find lodging in his soul. Then the spiritual inheritance of the race, the 
philosophies and arts, the aspirations and utopias of this strange hu- 
man kind to which we belong, must be naturalized and as it were given 
citizenship in the world. I think it was that which brought me and 
must have brought many others to Harvard from what seemed to men 
in the nineties the Far West. We wanted a larger inheritance. We be- 
lieved that Harvard could make us citizens of the world. We have 
found no reason since to think our faith unfounded. 

But later — now — we ought to be radicals. I know it is asking a 
good deal. Can the middle-aged be radicals? I say, the only hope of 
the world is the true, well-founded, progressive, sane radicalism of 
men who can act on a knowledge which can be had only through their 
own experience of life. 


IIT. Vision translated. 


I come to the third stage of obedience. And again I see it in St. 
Paul. He sums it up in words, which in another man might sound al- 
most boastful. He tells us what sort of life he lived. It was spent “in 
much patience, in afflictions,” etc. Taking any one of these elements 
we may see in it the vision of his Christian youth translated into the 
terms of actual life. You have not to wonder, in viewing St. Paul, by 
what vision he lived. There is no mystery in the facts of his missionary 
labors, the burning words of his epistles, the courage of his witness- 
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bearing. They are wonderful, but they are not mysterious, for they 
are but the translation of vision into daily life. 

We may express the same idea in somewhat different fashion, by 
saying that vision tends to absorb to itself the lessons of experience. 
You did not know, twenty-five years ago, what your vision might ask 
of you. To-day you do naturally, without effort, as a part of the game, 
what once could only have been done awkwardly, heavily, unwill- 
ingly, — that is, you do it thus, if vision still abides. 

This brings me to my conclusion. I have tried to put before you, 
briefly, what seems to me a true interpretation of certain basal facts 
in this human life that we live. We begin, we come to manhood, in the 
moment of vision. We go on to learn its law: to be, not visionaries, but 
practical men, steering life with purpose toward a definite haven. 
And we find the result is that we are conformed to our vision. But I 
must add a word of warning. For we are come to middle age. Pinero, 
in one of his plays, paints, in rather lurid colors, its dangers. He calls 
the play “Mid-Channel.” I say, unhesitatingly, it is the dangerous 
time of our life. It was easy to take the trenches, say the men from 
France, but it was hard to hold them. Oscar Wilde, from that far-off 
fin-de-siécle in which our youth was spent, cries out to us the same 
warning: 

‘For each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard, 
Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 


The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword 


” 
! 


I would not leave you with those terrible words in your ears. 
Rather listen to Him Who cries from Heaven, and Who, for the mo- 
ment, may stand for your vision, whatever it be. He cries, “Behold, I 
come quickly: hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” 


Lord God, our Father: Who didst lead us, in our youth, to a place of vision: 
Who knowest, also, the secrets of all hearts: we have come to years wherein men’s 
hearts are not easily stirred. We have come to days in which vision is hardly be- 
lieved. Thou, Who alone makest all things new, do Thou turn our hearts and un- 
seal the eyes of our souls, that we may have will and courage to start our lives 
afresh, and to male of this time, which is commencement for so many younger 
men, a new beginning for us also; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Problems of Central Europe. 


PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By JOHN S. LAWRENCE, ’01. 


HREE problems that confront Central Europe at this period are 
of vital interest to America; they are the things for which she 
went into the war, and if they are not established she will have gained 
nothing from the victory. They are Education, Social Order, and 
Democracy. It seems apparent that Education should come first on 
this list, as the other two obviously hinge upon it. Therefore, first of 
all, what is the situation of educational institutions in Europe to-day? 
On my recent trip through Central Europe I found no serious 
effort as yet to change the educational system, except in Bohemia, 
where some of the leaders of thought are interested in business educa- 
tion, owing to the shortage of business executives to replace those 
enemies on whom the industries depended. I found the same type of 
teachers, the same textbooks used in much the same way, the same 
pre-war atmospheres, and the encouragement of the same jealousies, 
the same hatreds, and the same dreads. 

The selection of professors in the universities of Central Europe, 
was, before the war, a matter to which governmental and autocratic 
rule attached greatest importance, as it was through the influence of 
these men that the thoughts and lives of the young men were moulded 
as desired, and through the writings and studies of these men that 
public opinion was formulated, industrial sciences developed, and 
the policy of adaptability of industry to military mobilization con- 
firmed. Through the control of the professors came the control of the 
textbook, with the definite design that the attitude of the boys and 
girls toward the study of history might stimulate intense patriotism, 
loyalty, and hatred of traditional enemies. 

In Germany particularly I found the colleges and schools controlled 
by supporters of autocracy. Professors holding liberal views have 
been forced to resign, and even if funds were available for the develop- 
ment of new textbooks, the desire to develop them and use them 
intelligently does not exist. The matter of education was discussed in 
Paris during the Peace Conference, but no mention was made in the 
Treaty of Versailles of how the future German and Austrian should 
be taught, as it seemed almost impossible to work out a compre- 
hensive scheme of control and operation. 

Democracy requires that all children have a well-rounded, versatile 
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education, rather than the training to a special line of work, be it that 
of Kaiser, scientist, or laborer, and only through this theory of edu- 
cation can true democracy, which stands for equal opportunity, be 
approached. We, in America, have rightly left our university and 
school development to our people, and on the whole it has been ex- 
cellently done, although many of our histories could well be revised, 
particularly some of those dealing with the Revolutionary Period. 
There seems to be no remedy for the present condition of education 
in Central Europe until the people really desire a fundamental change, 
and insist that it be carried through. 

Social order that fails to supply a people with a desire for govern- 
ment and incentive to work is a failure. 

Before the war the world, although sometimes restless, generally 
found people fitting into their various grooves of society. Initiative 
to work was principally the power that money represents, and that 
which money could buy. Throughout the war so many people faced 
death, starvation, and great troubles, that as money brought less of 
the necessities and desires of life, it became a less important stimulus 
of labor, and the laboring people became less inclined to sell their 
industrial energy for something that no longer brought them com- 
mensurate return. 

For instance, the farmer, near Vienna, lacks incentive to produce 
food, for the money he gets for the food he produces is not commensurate 
with his labor. With it he cannot buy things that he needs, such as 
clothing, ploughs, ete. There is to be had in Vienna nothing so 
precious as the “‘stuff he sells.”” The manufacturer is confronted with so 
many problems, new and unknown, that he is likely to meet with 
great losses, which are all his, while most of the possible profits are 
likely to be taken in taxes. Those who imported raw materials on the 
value of a mark or kroner of last winter, owing to the depreciation of 
these currencies have taken a heavy loss, while had they made a 
profit, much of it would have gone to pay reparation. Thus the man- 
ufacturer, the merchant, and the tradesman, as well as the laborer, 
lack incentive. 

The reéstablishment of a stimulus to work can come about only 
gradually, and during the process there is bound to be much suffering 
and misery. This situation in Europe can be much relieved by outside 
assistance, principally from the United States, and it is unfortunate 
that at this time the financial market of the United States should not 
undertake limited stabilizing of foreign loans. As each country in turn 
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checks its expanding circulation and debts, or shrinks them, the 
United States, which has been the first nation to take such work in 
hand, should, and I am sure will, play a very important part in the 
world’s affairs. 

Since the armistice was signed the people of Central Europe have 
been tried under very severe circumstances. On the whole, they have 
been orderly and quiet, as was evidenced in Germany during the 
Kapp Revolution, when the government and police power were with- 
drawn for a full week, and business went on in an orderly and peace- 
ful manner. This compares favorably with the twenty-four hours 
after the police in Boston last fall went out on strike; there was more 
trouble then than in the whole of Berlin in a week. The people of 
America have not been tried as yet as the Germans have been tried — 
and they thank God they are not likely to be — and know not how 
they would take extreme industrial depression and food shortage. 

Before the war Central Europe was governed by a special class. 
This class is now completely discredited the world over. The bour- 
geoisie, who would from ability and training seem most fitted to take 
its place, are discredited on account of profiteering, exploitation of 
labor, and the exercise of industrial autocracy. Consequently, the 
only available candidates for the governments of Central Europe are 
young men, socialists, or professors. Some seventy-five per cent of 
the present ministers of Germany, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Austria, are under forty-five years of age, and many are under thirty- 
eight. As a result, these governments, although honest and well 
intentioned, are untried, inexperienced, and insecure. 

As soon as a people become civilized, they demand social order, 
and have to create a government by which social order may be pre- 
served. Autocracy, as a form of government for preserving social 
order, has proved a failure for peoples developed through education 
as individuals. A government for the people must be by the people. 
If the people of Central Europe are to develop along the lines of de- 
mocracy, which they and we are thoroughly convinced can best 
ensure the world’s stability, they must be guarded against the natural 
and obvious mistakes that might discredit the whole attempt at de- 
mocracy, and lead either to a return of autocracy or to a disruption 
of social order, which is Bolshevism. The recent elections in Ger- 
many have resulted in strengthening the extreme Right and extreme 
Left, two elements whose points of view cannot be reconciled, and in 
weakening the Centre. This I cannot but feel is a blow to democracy. 
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The attitude of the Allies is partially responsible, through the failure 
to support the weak Centre in its early and vain attempt to disarm 
both Right and Left. The Poles have had no election, and do not 
know the attitude of their people. The fact that they are still at war, 
and are in the process of being overwhelmingly defeated by a great 
power, makes it difficult to include them in a general summary. The 
Czecho-Slovakians have shown in their elections racial jealousies 
which are bound to create much friction. The Austrians find it diffi- 
cult to persuade any one to accept positions of governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

The development of workable European democracies has been 
delayed by America’s failure to supply men upon the various com- 
missions created under the Peace Treaty to settle policies and de- 
velop workable plans, and by the delay in fixing the indemnity and 
other matters at the Spa Conference, which may be properly called 
the Second Peace Conference. 

Americans who have not been through Central Europe cannot 
realize to what extent the interpretation of the terms of peace and 
the restoration of the stability of Europe can come from the United 
States. Our standards of integrity, of justice, and of honor command 
confidence. We are the only people who have no ulterior aims con- 
nected with the future of Europe, to whom all can look for advice, for 
assistance, for adjudication, without making a bargain. 

Europe was led to believe from the Peace Treaty that she would 
profit from the participation of American commissions. This encour- 
aged her to accept the League, which she did not want so much for 
itself, but because our representatives urged and advised it. From 
this she argued that such a League, offered by the greatest exponents 
of democracy, must have been carefully thought out, and that Amer- 
icans on each commission formed under the Treaty would interpret 
and operate it, and thus contribute disinterested leadership to a 
world floundering in intrigues and jealousies. Europe is disgusted to 
find that the League of Nations has not been thought out thoroughly, 
and that its incorporation in the Peace Treaty has kept America 
from representation upon the many commissions so essential to the 
operation of the Treaty. Europe as a whole does not ask America’s 
military assistance, but she does want American representatives upon 
the various commissions formed under the Peace Treaty, who through 
advice and adjudication will interpret the Treaty in a workable man- 
ner, to the end that industrial life may be reéstablished. 
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ROBERT MATTESON JOHNSTON. 


By EPHRAIM EMERTON, ’71. 





OBERT MATTESON JOHNSTON was born in Paris, France, 

Apr. 11, 1867, and died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Jan. 28, 
1920. His father, Dr. William Edward Johnston, belonged to a 
Scotch Presbyterian family which came to this country in the seven- 
teenth century and settled in New Jersey. His great-grandfather, 
Francis Johnston, was Treasurer of the Colony and afterward of the 
State, moving later to Ohio where, in the town of Sidney, descendants 
of his still keep the name alive. Dr. Johnston was the fourth in descent 
to follow the practice of medicine. He studied for the profession in 
New York, partially supporting himself by working on a daily paper, 
thus following what his son afterward described as the two strongest 
bents of his talent and interest. In 1852 he made his way to Paris, 
and there spent the remainder of his life, always engaged in journalism 
and medicine. 

Robert Johnston inherited from his father an irrepressible instinct 
for literary expression and a gift for selecting the important from the 
unimportant in his material. In the father these talents had led 
naturally to journalistic activity; in the son they were balanced by an 
unusual capacity for prolonged and serious investigation. His educa- 
tion involved frequent changes of schools in France, Germany, and 
America, a fact he often lamented, but to which he undoubtedly owed 
much of that breadth of interest and freedom from provinciality which 
gave to his conversation a peculiar charm and led him out into wide 
fields of study. The deciding factor in his education was his entrance 
into Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he received his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1889. The routine of college study did not attract him. 
He spent his college days in a normal enjoyment of the social, ath- 
letic and intellectual opportunities of the place. The taste for wide 
reading of the best books which marked all his later life was devel- 
oped.there and was felt by him to be the best result of his college 
course. 

After graduation at Cambridge Johnston was entered as a student 
of law at the Inner Temple and was admitted as Barrister-at-law 
in 1891. His experience at the bar was limited to a single case, in 
which the opposing counsel was Mr. Asquith, later Prime Minister 
of England. The case was one involving the right of the public 
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as against a fraudulent advertiser, and Johnston’s victory established 
a principle of law which has made this a famous leading case to the 
present time. 

After his marriage in England in 1895 he engaged for a time in a 
business enterprise which took him to South Africa. Upon the failure 
of this undertaking, through no fault of his, he returned to England 
and lived for some time as a private scholar in Cambridge. In fact, 
his heart was never in business, and he welcomed the opportunity to 
devote himself to the historical studies which had long been his chief 
intellectual interest. The fruit of this period was his first considerable 
venture in historical production, “The Roman Theocracy and the 
Republic,” a treatise on the first three years of the papacy of Pope 
Pius IX, published in 1901. 

A visit to Italy in that year served to fix his attention still more 
upon the history of that country, especially upon the Napoleonic 
period there. A half-year in Naples gave him the material for a 
critical study of the kingdom of Murat, its administrative reforms 
and its ruinous end. This was published in England in 1904, two years 
after Johnston’s coming to America, under the title: ‘The Napoleonic 
Empire in Southern Italy.” An incident connected with this publica- 
tion serves well to illustrate one of the dominant traits of his char- 
acter. The manuscript of the two volumes was sent through English 
friends to a well-known publishing house. No report was made upon 
it for several months, and then it was reported as irrecoverably lost. 
Without complaint and without delay Johnston set himself to the 
thankless task of re-writing the whole two volumes with his own hand. 
His only comment was that the misfortune gave him the opportunity 
to revise certain passages that had not quite suited him in the original 
form. 

Another result of the residence in Naples was the discovery in the 
National Library of a manuscript which upon examination proved 
to be the Journal of Queen Maria Carolina, an important and hitherto 
unpublished source for the history of Italian affairs and of European 
diplomacy in the early nineteenth century. It was copied ,under 
Johnston’s direction and published with a critical commentary in 
French in the Harvard Historical Studies for 1912. 

His academic apprenticeship in America between the years 1902 
and 1907 was obtained as Lecturer at Harvard, Simmons, and Mt. 
Holyoke. His first regular appointment was as Professor of History 
at Bryn Mawr, whence, after one year of successful service, he was 
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called to Harvard as Assistant Professor and in due time was advanced 
to a full professorship. 

The field of History covered by Johnston’s teaching was that of 
Modern European politics and diplomatic relations. The centre of 
his interest might be described as the French Revolution with its far- 
reaching causes and effects. The figure of Napoleon had an especial 
attraction for him and served him as a focus for wide reading and for 
special studies of military and administrative affairs. It was espe- 
cially through his studies of Napoleon that he developed that interest 
in military history which was to give character to the most intensive 
work of his later years. His short biography and his book of selections 
from Napoleon’s writings under the title of “The Corsican” give 
vivid pictures of that unique personality. 

Johnston’s method in teaching was to utilize as far as possible the 
studies in which he was for the moment specially engaged, and it was 
in this way that he began and developed his instruction in military 
history and tactics. His guiding principle in both his teaching and his 
writing on military subjects is well set forth in the Preface to his very 
careful monograph on the Battle of Bull Run published in 1913: 

** As the term military history is now understood in other countries, 
it means the dispassionate, minute and technical investigation of every 
form of military activity, from the organization of a mule train to 
the psychology of a general-in-chief; it cares little for eloquence, 
the picturesque and the glorification or depreciation of individual 
heroes.” 

He felt acutely the approach of the great struggle in Europe, and 
began early to insist, in season and out of season, upon the necessity 
of armed readiness in this country. As a basis for such preparation 
he urged the full development of a General Staff which should be to a 
great extent independent of the political and other influences of the 
War Department. As an essential element of such a Staff he insisted 
upon the need of an Historical Section, whose function should be the 
collection and codrdination of reports of operations in time of war, 
and in time of peace the promotion of the scientific study of military 
history. He believed that the resort to force would be in the future, 
as it had been in the past, a necessary accompaniment of human prog- 
ress and that the best preparation for the conflicts of the future 
would be a thorough understanding of those already waged. 

As an aid to these ends he established in codperation with Captain 
A. L. Conger, ’94, a quarterly journal, The Military Historian and 
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Economist, and conducted it successfully until the entrance of the 
United States into the European war compelled its suspension. 

The spring of 1917 found him with health seriously impaired by his 
strenuous activities as writer, editor, and teacher, but more eager 
than ever to serve the cause he had so much at heart. Rejected by one 
physician after another he persisted until he found one more com- 
plaisant than the rest and entered the active service with the rank of 
Major as chief of the Historical Section of the General Staff in the 
field. His work in France was largely the carrying out of the scheme 
he had so long been advocating. He organized an archival system by 
which the daily reports of operations could be tabulated and pre- 
served, and these archives now in Washington will serve as the basis 
of the official history of our share in the war still to be written. 

In order to gain a clearer view of the nature of our military opera- 
tions, Johnston made repeated trips through the sectors actually 
engaged, often under fire and always with severe mental and physical 
strain. The result was a serious illness, from which he never fully 
recovered. After long convalescence in the south of France he returned 
to this country in June, 1919, and at once began work in Washington 
on the newly established archives at the Army War College. Another 
attack of illness obliged him to give up this work, but his unconquered 
spirit would not allow him to take the rest he needed. While nominally 
resting at the houses of his numerous friends, where he was always a 
thrice welcome guest, he was incessantly occupied with plans for new 
publication and for further development of the permanent professor- 
ship upon which he was just entering. Only three weeks before his 
death he sent to the publishers the manuscript of an account of his 
life at General Headquarters, and outlines of other publications 
appear among his papers. | 

With invincible optimism he devoted the Christmas holidays to a 
surgical operation, not strictly necessary and ordinarily not of serious 
character, but, owing to the weakness of his heart, performed without 
a general anesthetic. From the immediate effects he seemed to re- 
cover with remarkable success, but the strain had been too great, and 
the heart weakness grew more alarming till the end. 

By his death the University loses a scholar of rare gifts, a modest, 
genial and courteous gentleman, a devoted friend. 
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WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD: 1870-1920. 
By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE, PH.D. ’03. 


N the death of Professor Schofield, Harvard University loses 

one of the most brilliant members of her faculty, whose achieve- 
ments in scholarship and educational administration had won him 
an international reputation. His interests were varied, and much of 
his work, especially in the later part of his life, was done elsewhere 
than in Cambridge, but his chief thought was always for the serv- 
ice of Harvard. He was associated with the University, as student, 
instructor, and professor, for more than thirty years. An eloquent 
speaker, a graceful writer, a man of unusual personal magnetism, 
he stimulated and guided many men in the College, as well as those 
who had come from other institutions for advanced work. His 
friendly interest and sympathy were always easily enlisted in the 
fortunes of a pupil or a friend. He will long be held in remembrance 
by those who have known him. 

William Henry Schofield was born on April 6, 1870, at Brock- 
ville, Ontario. His parents were the Reverend William Henry 
Schofield and Anna (Parker) Schofield. As a boy he displayed 
marked precocity in school, and graduated from Victoria College 
of the University of Toronto at the age of nineteen. From 1889 to 
1892 he was master in modern languages at the Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Hamilton, Ontario. He then came to Harvard for advanced 
study, and received the degree of M.A. in 1893, and that of Ph.D. 
in 1895. The two years following were spent as Traveling Harvard 
Fellow in study abroad. At the University of Christiania he de- 
voted especial attention to the Scandinavian languages and lit- 
eratures, and became proficient in spoken Norwegian. Later he 
studied at the University of Copenhagen and in Paris, where he 
was deeply influenced by the celebrated medievalist Gaston Paris, 
who did much to confirm his interest in the earlier periods of 
European literature. The many friendships and scholarly asso- 
ciations which he formed during these two years were the begin- 
ning of his unusually intimate acquaintance with foreign univer- 
. sity men, — an acquaintance fortified by many subsequent trips 
across the water. 

His active teaching at Harvard began with his appointment as 
Instructor in English in 1897. In 1902 he was made Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of English, and in 1905 Professor of Comparative Literature. 
For this chair, which he was the first to occupy, and which he held 
until his death, he was especially fitted by training and inclination. 
From the beginning of his teaching at Harvard, he had given in- 
struction in Scandinavian, and in his English work he had special- 
ized in the medieval period, where a knowledge of other languages 
than English is of the first importance. His duties as chairman of 
the newly created Department of Comparative Literature required 
a considerable degree of administrative ability, and he was fortunate 
in enlisting some of the most distinguished men in the University 
in support of this work. At the same time he did not neglect his own 
teaching, in which he always took keen pleasure. His students were 
particularly impressed with his enthusiasm, his eagerness to make 
use of the latest researches in scholarship, and his joy in exploring 
little-known fields and grappling with difficult problems. Two 
courses stand out as of especial importance, in which he gave in- 
struction to some of the ablest of the younger scholars of America; 
one in Old Norse, with a reading of the prose sagas and of the 
“Poetic Edda,” for whose extraordinary beauty he had the keenest 
appreciation, and the other in the literature of England from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Elizabeth. It was his intention 
to preserve the substance of the lectures on these two periods in 
permanent form. This he did in his “History of English Literature 
from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer” (1905), a second volume of 
which was partially completed at his death. Pressure of other work 
prevented him from performing a similar service for Old Norse, 
but a translation of the “‘Poetic Edda” by one of his students, to be 
published by the American-Scandinavian foundation, may be re- 
garded as the fruit of Professor Schofield’s enthusiasm for the greatest 
poetic monument of the Scandinavian North. 

While his chief activity as a teacher lay with graduate students, 
he took a lively interest in men in the College. His lectures on medi- 
eval literature were elected by many undergraduates, some of whom 
thus gained their first knowledge of a rich and fascinating field. He 
was always glad to receive students in his rooms in Claverly Hall, 
and later, after his marriage, at his home on Brattle Street, and dis- 
cuss with them their work and their problems. He displayed great . 
interest in the development of the Freshman dormitories, and in the 
work of the English Department designed to appeal to younger men. 
As a productive scholar, he wrote mueh of unusual brilliancy and 
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charm. During the early years of his residence at Harvard as in- 
structor, he translated the “Helgedigtene” of Sophus Bugge for the 
Grimm Library under the title ““The Home of the Eddic Poems” 
(1899). He early attracted attention by the acumen of his studies of the 
Breton Jais, and later published a series of monographs on English 
Literature in the medieval period, on such subjects as “ King Horn,” 
the “ Pearl,” and the so-called “ First Riddle of Cynewulf.”” He found- 
ed and supported the “‘ Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature,” 
five of which have already appeared, others being in preparation. His 
last book, which appeared in this series, “Mythical Bards and the Life 
of William Wallace” (1920), is at once a brilliant solution of a long- 
vexed problem, and a general discussion of the processes of popular 
poetry. His scholarly work was characterized by originality, clearness, 
and vigor. He was never so happy as when grappling with a difficult 
question, and it was his habit, after a careful study of the contribu- 
tions of earlier scholars, to forsake the paths which they had trodden, 
and adventure a new trail of his own. He was not afraid of hypotheses, 
and even when these were not susceptible of absolute proof, they 
were always stimulating and suggestive, and accompanied by a 
wealth of illustration. He managed to invest the driest of discussions 
with a certain literary charm. 

His “Chivalry-in English Literature” (1912) recalls his activity as a 
lecturer abroad, as Exchange Professor in Berlin in 1907-08, and as 
lecturer at the Sorbonne and at the University of Copenhagen in 
1911. The addresses delivered in these cities were afterwards, in 
somewhat altered form, published as the volume just mentioned. 
One of Professor Schofield’s chief interests was the strengthening of 
the ties between foreign countries and the United States. He had 
been particularly active, through these years, in furthering relation- 
ships with the Scandinavian countries through the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, established in 1911, but existing earlier as the 
American-Scandinavian Society, a branch of which was located in 
Boston. He was a member of the first Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation, and in 1917 was elected President, an office which he 
held until his death. In the publications of the Foundation, and in 
its foreign relationships, he always took the keenest interest. Under 
his direction two series of publications were issued, one consisting 
of original monographs, and the other of translations of Scandina- 
vian classics. 


On September 4, 1907, he was married to Mary Lyon Cheney, 
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the widow of Charles Cheney of Boston. After a year or two of resi- 
dence in Cambridge and Boston, he made his home at Peterborough, 
N.H., where he spent, through the later years of his life, such time as 
was not occupied with duties at Harvard and elsewhere. 

Under the system of Harvard Exchange Professorships, he visited 
five Western Colleges, where he lectured with unusual success. 
This was during the war, and he extended the scope of his activities 
by invitation of the National Security League, delivering patriotic 
addresses in eight different states. To this work he gave unsparingly 
of his time and energy, and also to the Emergency Council on Educa- 
tion, which was chiefly concerned with problems arising from the war. 
In 1918-19 he was granted leave of absence from the University in 
order to devote himself entirely to the American Council in Educa- 
tion, of which he was chairman of the committee on international re- 
lations. His wide acquaintance with foreign scholars, and his geniality 
as a host, fitted him peculiarly to receive and entertain the educators 
who visited America at this time. Service upon this council was in 
many ways very exhausting. Diificult problems, requiring tact and 
discretion, had to be faced, and the constant traveling and speaking 
were a serious tax upon physical energy. The death of Professor 
Schofield’s stepson, Lieutenant William Halsall Cheney, Harvard ’20, 
who was killed on service in Italy during the war, was a great shock 
and grief to him. 

In the fall of 1919 the strain of these later years began to manifest 
itself in fatigue and in a serious affliction of the eyes. Leave of 
absence from the University was granted, but a trip to Bermuda and 
a later stay in the South, under the devoted care of his wife, did not 
bring permanent benefit. He died at his home in Peterborough on 
June 24, 1920. 

A review of his life with emphasis only upon his scholarly and ad- 
ministrative work would be quite incomplete. He was a man of very 
unusual personal magnetism and charm, and, to those who knew 
him best, an affectionate and devoted friend. He had rare qualities 
as a host; no one knew better than he how to put a gathering of 
people at their ease, and bring out the best in each. As a churchman 
he was very active, being Senior Warden of the Church of All Saints 
in Peterborough. For his neighbors in this town he always had a 
warm interest. At the time of his death he was president of the Men’s 
Club, and the presence at his funeral of so many of his friends in the 
town, as well as from other places, was a silent tribute to the respect 
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and affection in which he was held. His life was all too short, but it 
was a happy one, crowded with action, and always devoted to the 
service of worthy causes. What he accomplished was due to his own 
brains and energy, not to influence or favoritism. His friends will long 
mourn his loss, but they will think with satisfaction of the honorable 
record of distinguished service which he has left behind him. 


THE HARVARD ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 
By H. J. HUGHES, 94, Dean. 


HE Harvard Engineering School has completed its first full year 

of work. As a school it is now a going concern, with a first-rate 
teaching staff and well-determined policies; and is equipped with ex- 
cellent laboratories. 

When the Court decided in 1917 that the codperative agreement, 
made in 1914 with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, could 
not be legally carried on by the use of the McKay funds, a new ar- 
rangement was sought that would be both mutually advantageous 
and legal. As this could not be brought about, all arrangements with 
the Institute have come to an end. Engineering and mining are now 
reéstablished at the University in much-enlarged quarters, and with 
increased and improved facilities for instruction. 

The aim of our staff is to train young men who will be leaders in 
their profession, and capable of dealing successfully with the prob- 
lems of design, construction, operation, production, and management 
under industrial conditions that have never been so exacting on the 
technical side, nor so difficult from the human standpoint. This 
means that engineers should not only be thoroughly trained as scien- 
tists, but should also have first-hand knowledge of the problems of 
production and labor, and a thorough grounding in the principles 
which underlie the conduct of business. 

At the time when engineering and mining were moved to the Insti- 
tute they were graduate departments of the University, the Lawrence 
Scientific School having been discontinued some years previous. The 
reorganized school has both undergraduate and graduate courses of 
study. Nine four-year undergraduate programs are now offered, 
each leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science with appropriate 
designation of the field of study as follows: mechanical, electrical, 
electric communication, civil, sanitary and municipal, sanitary chem- 
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istry, mining, metallurgy, and industrial chemistry; together with 
graduate study and opportunities for research in all these fields, lead- 
ing to the master’s degree, or the doctor’s degree. The undergraduate 
programs are open directly to high-school graduates. Recently the 
School has put into effect a plan by which the students may obtain 
at least six months’ practical training and actual experience. And a 
new set of five-year programs has just been authorized to meet the 
demand for engineers trained in business methods. Some details 
about these three phases of the educational program may be of 
interest. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Character building is admittedly the most important work of the 
teacher, but that applies to all fields of study. The special business 
of an engineering school is to teach the fundamentals upon which 
students can base their professional careers. These are the things 
they must get in school and cannot ordinarily get as well elsewhere. 
The teaching of fundamentals is and will be the most important work; 
and these new phases of the training are not intended to replace 
in any degree instruction in science and the humanities, but on the 
contrary to improve and enlarge it. The four-year programs, though 
largely prescribed, and primarily scientific, provide for considerable 
elective work, which may be in any field of study; and much of the 
prescribed work is not primarily technical in character. 

The aim of all instruction in the School is first of all to teach men 
to think rather than to cram their heads with facts, however useful 
these may be; to provide the student with a broad, sound foundation 
upon which he can safely build, not to build the entire superstructure. 
By this is not meant that the practical applications are neglected and 
that it is a high-brow, theoretical instruction which is of little interest 
to the student and from which he gets nothing definite. Quite to the 
contrary, enough of the practical applications are supplied to make 
the work interesting and to demonstrate its usefulness. But it is not 
possible to cover all applications, and it is important that a student 
should have such a thorough grasp of fundamentals that he may 
apply them not only to familiar conditions, but also to new problems. 
In short, it is hoped to train men to be real engineers, leaders in their 
profession, not handbook engineers; and the greatest need of the 
engineering profession to-day is for men of this type. It cannot be 
hoped that all the students will be of the first quality, but it is ex- 
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pected that they will at least acquire a habit of mind which will not 
only influence their engineering work and make them better engineers 
if they continue in their profession, but will also make them better 
citizens, and help them to avoid the common habit of loose thinking 
which is found in every branch of human activity. The aim is to 
develop above everything the habit of clean, straight thinking; and 
that means character. 

Graduate study and research are recognized as indispensable to 
the development of the School, and they have a large place in its 
plans and activities. It is fair to say that most of the long strides 
which have been made in the development of our basic industries are 
the result of research. It makes no difference whether it be called 
engineering research or scientific research; there is no real line between 
pure science and applied science. If applied science is taught in such 
a way that it is not pure science, it is not science at all; and if pure 
science is taught without reference to or interest in its applications, it 
is not effective. The School has the personnel and the facilities to 
carry on graduate study and research in all its departments, and in 
some departments these fields are already highly developed. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


The curricula of most of our schools at the present time have 
aimed specifically at training men to design and operate industrial 
plants, transportation systems, and public utilities. These engineer- 
ing enterprises have become increasingly complex. Their problems are 
no longer mainly technical, but are also in a large measure labor and 
management problems. A knowledge of and experience in organiza- 
tion and production are essential whether a man is to be a designing 
or an administrative engineer. If he is a designing engineer, he must 
know how his plans are to be executed. Insufficient or inaccurate 
knowledge will almost certainly lead to designs that are defective or 
unduly costly or incapable of execution. Engineers who plan large 
enterprises must be familiar with the problems of administration as 
well as design if they are to be sound advisers. And in the great in- 
dustrial development that has come about in this country, it is but 
natural that large numbers of scientifically trained men are finding 
successful careers in the administrative field of the basic industries 
and the great engineering undertakings. The demand for such men 
is increasing rapidly, and the rewards are many and great to those 
who are fitted for such careers. 
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The School has this year put into effect a plan by which its students 
may, during the period between the end of their second (Sophomore) 
year and the beginning of their fourth year, obtain six months’ ex- 
perience in industrial plants, public service companies, and engin- 
eering and contracting firms. This is provided for by a rearrangement 
of the courses and by the use of one whole summer’s vacation and 
part of another, without increasing the time to obtain a degree or 
diminishing the classroom instruction. 

After the students have completed the first two years of the en- 
gineering curriculum they may elect the industrial program of the 
third year. They are then divided into two equal sections in June; 
one section studies from the first of July to the micdle of August and 
has vacation for the remainder of the summer. The other section has 
a vacation during the first half of the summer and studies from the 
middle of August to the end of September. At the beginning of the 
college year one section reports for classroom work for two months 
and the other section reports for work in the various industries for 
two months. The classroom work and outside work are then alternated 
in two-month periods from September to September, giving each 
student three periods of two months each in the industries, and, 
including the work of the previous summer, a full year of college 
studies. 

The students are placed in those industries for which they express 
a preference, and for which they seem to have the necessary quali- 
fications. When they are assigned to a firm, they are not placed in 
one department and left there. The object of their experience is to 
give them a broad vision of the business; to get this they are placed in 
three or four major departments. For example, the mechanical en- 
gineering student will be given experience in the foundry, machine 
shop, assembly, testing, or engineering departments of a manufactur- 
ing concern; and a similar range of appropriate experiences will be 
arranged for students in other departments of engineering. 

Whenever the student goes into a new department he takes with 
him a prepared list of questions on the functioning of that department. 
In order to be able to answer those questions he must cultivate a 
careful habit of observation, he must ask questions in the shop and 
in the school, and he must look up references. In addition, he must 
write a detailed technical report, accompanied by sketches and photo- 
graphs, of some particular phase of his work. 

The student, upon his return to school for a period of classroom 
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instruction, reports at least twice a week to a class on industrial 
engineering, and relates to_his fellow-students what he learned on 
his job. As the other students may not agree with the speaker’s 
statements, discussion follows. An instructor in industrial work is 
present in order to guide the students. The young man thus learns 
to think on his feet, to speak to his equals; and by combining his 
experiences with those of others in different lines of, activity he 
gets a practical background with which his classroom work can 
be codrdinated, which would be difficult to obtain in any other 
way. 

While working in the shops the student has the same status as any 
other employee. He is paid in accordance with his ability and must 
rise or fall on his own merits. 

The industries of Massachusetts and near-by States are heartily 
codperating in this plan by employing our students, and in many 
other ways. Their managers have expressed the opinion that it will 
help the young engineer to attain his place in industry, and that it 
gives the industries a number of coming young men whom they can 
study and watch while at work with a view to absorption in the in- 
dustries after they graduate. Furthermore, the close relations be- 
tween the School and the leaders of industry that will result from 
placing students in their plants will eventually have a far-reaching 
and mutually beneficial effect on both instruction and practice. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION OR BUSINESS ENGINEERING. 


In addition to this industrial codperative training, the Engineering 
School and the Graduate School of Business Administration are now 
jointly offering five-year programs, the scope of which may be in- 
dicated by some designation such as Engineering Administration or 
Business Engineering. The plan is to have three five-year programs, 
which include all the scientific training now given in the four-year 
programs in Mechanical, Electrical, or Civil Engineering, and also a 
well-rounded course of study in the fundamentals of business ad- 
ministration. 

The first two years of these programs will be identical with the 
first and second years of the engineering programs; the third year 
will be that of a student in engineering who elects the industrial work 
now offered in the School; and the fourth and fifth years will be de- 
voted to simultaneous instructions in engineering and business. Dur- 
ing these two years all the fourth-year work of the regular engineering 
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program will be covered and a group of courses in business, which will 
include in substance all the studies of the industrial management 
group as Offered in the Business School; namely, the principles of 
accounting, factory management, shop accounting, marketing, in- 
dustrial finance, business policy, labor problems, business economics, 
and a thesis on a combined engineering and business subject. 

It is expected that these two groups of courses, together with the 
training acquired by means of experience in the industries during the 
work of the third year, will in five years give men who take these 
programs not only a thorough grounding in the principles of the 
engineering sciences, but also a sound training in business methods. 


In order to save the time necessary to accomplish these two objects. 


in five years, the business courses will be reconstructed to utilize the 
background of the engineering training already acquired; and the 
engineering courses will be modified to bring out the economic point 
of view without sacrificing their scientific aspect. 

The educational policy of these new programs will be controlled 
by a joint committee representing the two faculties; but students 
will register in the Engineering School. This year new students are 
admitted to the first, second, and third years of the programs. The 
fourth year will be offered for the first time in 1921-22, and regularly 
thereafter the whole program will be offered. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE SCHOOL. 


The resources of the School have always been devoted first of all 
to secure good teachers, even in the days when the need for laboratory 
equipment was pressing. As a result of this policy the present faculty 
is a representative group of skilled engineering teachers, whose train- 
ing and professional activities cover a wide range of experience. In 
mechanical engineering and applied mechanics there are five teachers 
of professorial rank; in electrical engineering, six; in civil and sani- 
tary, five; in mining and metallurgy, four; and in addition about an 
equal number of instructors and assistants. In chemistry there are 
ten teachers of professorial rank; the work of this department in- 
cludes the courses in both the College and the School. These tech- 
nical specialists, however, are only part of the teaching force; more 
than half of the courses required of the engineering students are in 
science, mathematics, and other non-technical subjects, which are 
given by the departments of the College and in its rooms and labo- 
ratories. Thus students in the School have the advantage of studying 
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under emiuent men in many other departments, experts in their own 
fields, who, combined with the engineering staff, make up a group 
of teachers and investigators who are preéminent. 

One of the greatest assets of the School is that it is an mtegral part 
of the University, not only in respect to resources available in other 
departments, but also in the broader sense that engineering students 
will participate in the life and activities of the College and absorb its 
traditions and ideals. College students may take such courses in 
mathematics and science as are needed in the study of engineering; 
and the undergraduate programs of the School are so arranged as to 
permit a transfer from the College to the School at the end of one or 
two years, without loss of time, or from the School to the College. 
And a College graduate, if he has selected his courses judiciously, may 
obtain an engineering degree in two additional years. 

The School is well endowed through the generosity of the late 
Gordon McKay, who died in 1903 leaving his entire estate in trust, 
the University being the chief beneficiary and the ultimate residuary 
legatee. The School has already sufficient income from this endow- 
ment and the tuition fees to maintain a superior teaching staff and 
excellent laboratories, especially as this income is wholly devoted to 
the technical work. There are many needs that cannot now be satis- 
fied, and many ambitions that cannot at present be attained. Present 
offerings cover exceedingly well the ordinary, and some unusual, 
fields of engineering; and the work will be expanded with growing 
resources, not by sacrificing quality. 

The buildings assigned to the School and devoted to technical in- 
struction are as follows: 

Pierce Hall, a four-story brick building having about 80,000 square 
feet of floor space, contains the headquarters of the School; class- 
rooms and offices; a power-plant, equipped for burning fuel oil, which 
supplies light, heat, and power for six buildings; the electrical labo- 
ratories, newly rebuilt and second to none in the variety and quality 
of equipment and in convenience and flexibility of arrangement; new 
laboratories of sanitary engineering; and a small but up-to-date 
group of metallurgical research laboratories. 

The Cruft High-Tension Laboratory, built especially for its present 
uses, is a three-story brick building having about 20,000 square feet 
of floor space. It is surmounted by two 100-foot steel towers for the 
support of wireless antenns, and is equipped with modern high- 
tension and high-frequency apparatus for research and laboratory 
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teaching pertaining to electric oscillations and waves, radio telegra- 
phy, and hydrophone engineering, including’a new 110,000-bolt stor- 
age battery. From the standpoint of its equipment and the work 
of its staff this laboratory holds a unique position in the scientific 
world. 

The new Gordon McKay Engineering Laboratory contains steam 
engines and turbines; gas, oil, and hot-air engines, including airplane 
motors; air compressors; refrigerating plants; hydraulic machinery; 
apparatus for testing machinery and materials of construction; and 
apparatus for the production of very low temperatures, the lique- 
faction of air and other gases, for carrying on research in the field of 
cryogenic engineering. This is a one-story wooden building containing 
30,000 square feet of floor space, recently purchased from the U.S. 
Navy, and now transformed into a modern laboratory. 

\ The Rotch Building, a two-story brick building with about 20,000 
square feet of floor space, contains the offices, classrooms, and most 
of the laboratories of mining and metallurgy. 

Instruction in Industrial Chemistry is at present carried on in the 
laboratories of the College. 

Outside of Cambridge the School has two camps for summer in- 
struction: The Engineering Camp at Squam Lake, N.H., for survey- 
ing, railroad engineering, and other out-of-door work; and the Mining 
Camp at the Elizabeth Mine near South Strafford, Vt., for under- 
ground surveying and practical mine instruction. 

There is now an engineering school at the University where young 
men have the opportunity to obtain training of a high order that 
should fit them not only to be engineers able toscope with advanced 
engineering and industrial problems, but also to be good citizens, 
broadly intelligent, and capable of dealing with the many pressing 
problems of citizenship so vital to the welfare of the country. 
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The Harvard Endowment Fund. 


THE HARVARD ENDOWMENT FUND. 
By EDGAR H. WELLS, ’97, Vice-CHarrMan. 


| is now nearly a year since the Committee of the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund resumed its active campaign for funds, and eigh- 
teen months since the reorganization was started. Graduates will 
remember that the original Committee, with T. W. Lamont, ’92, as 
Chairman, was appointed by the Directors of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in December, 1916, and that some progress was made before 
April 6, 1917, when R. F. Duncan,’12, the Secretary, closed his desk 
until the war should be over. Eliot Wadsworth,’98, took general charge 
of the work as Joint and Alternate Chairman with Mr. Lamont on 
July 1, 1919, and since that date the undertaking has steadily pro- 
gressed. In July, 1919, “Harvard and the Future” was issued and 
the “Old Grads’ Summer School,” Eliot Wadsworth, Dean, assem- 
bled in Cambridge. 

“Harvard and the Future,” a pamphlet prepared with great care 
by Wadsworth and J. P. Jones, ’02, the General Manager of the En- 
dowment Fund, in codperation with President Lowell, the Deans, 
Directors, Curators and Librarians of the University, set forth the 
objects of the fund and the total amount to be raised. This total 
of $15,250,000 was distributed as follows: $12,000,000 unrestricted 
money to provide an increase of 50 per cent in the salaries of the whole 
teaching staff; $1,000,000 for increase of instruction in chemistry; 
$1,000,000 for a mobile fund; $1,000,000 for salaries of teachers in the 
Dental School, and $250,000 for salaries of the instructors of physical 
education. To this amount was added another $1,000,000 to complete 
the fund for the new Graduate School of Education. 

On July 31 last, the Endowment Fund stood at $12,199,266.99, or 
$3,050,000 short of the total. Of this amount, $6,957,573.21 has been 
paid in, and $1,289,057.31 is for restricted purposes. The total num- 
ber of subscribers on July 31 was 17,756. Of this number, 1354 were 
friends of the University other than alumni whose total gifts amount 
to $1,593,933.22; 12,398 were graduates of or former students in 
Harvard College, and the balance or 4004 were former students in the 
Professional Schools. 

The total amount so far contributed may be distributed in various 
ways — by divisions, by classes and amounts as set forth in the fol- 
lowing tables. 
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STANDING OF DIVISIONS (July 31, 1920). 
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Division 


Amount 





EN iss kins Gone wee Sia oo 0K 
Se Ce ee ae 


OS ea a reer 
District of Columbia... 
Georgia and Florida............... 
TABND; OUUNOTD . oo cc ccc ccccesses 
FESR re eer e 


MOM a sins oSnsceu eats ws 2 6s a 
MIMI eo oe, Stn damsel 
fe eee eee 
DEMME Os occ coe eee ss Geen eae 
NIN de oe ks Wipes 
Mass. — Barnstable Co.. 
Mass. — Berkshire Co............. 


Mass. — Bristol Co............... 
Mass. — Central.................. 
Mass. — Eastern Essex............ 
Mass. — Fitchburg............... 
Mass. — Greater Boston........... 
SReees——“ MAMI 3 +) - = - 


Mass. — New Bedford............. 
Mass. — North Middlesex.......... 
Mass. — Plymouth Co............. 
Mass. — Western Essex Co......... 
Mass. — Worcester Co............. 
Michigan, Northern ............... 
Michigan, Southern........ .....- 
PNM. shin nine nic nia piarste( 
tI SS FS rare = 
INOW MORIN OIDUG os 5 oes 80 5 o0:5 8 es 
New Jersey, Northern............. 
New Mexico & Arizona............ 
Gromter NOW WORK. x65 50 so ccsts nies 
New York, Eastern..............- 
New York, Western............... 
North (GOTOH... . 066 ssiee sss 
TEMINEIA Gog io oe cans eine Sse 
COMMS PUONGEIEETA. ccc cee sacetcssses 
eS eee eee 
COO NR ee ee eer 
Pennsylvania, Eastern & New Jersey, 

RIN ist Si tu xe es bepxwae on © 








365 


238 
353 





$4,070.00 
2,111.00 
138,334 .00 
21,170.50 
79,039 .90 
237,440.00 
112,814.20 
6,587 .50 
1,025 .00 
449,945 .98 
19,820 .00 
31,456 .00 
4,330 .00 
16,665 .00 
46,563 .00 
78,092 .50 
1,350.00 
57,478 .00 
92,837 .03 
13,045 .00 
59,334.80 
58,070.00 
4,607,564 .36 
31,480.50 
46,679 .00 
22,347 .00 
26,903 .00 
19,215.00 
78,432.10 
12,975 .00 
68,615.81 
2,585 .00 
12,753 .00 
26,517.05 
90,825 .00 
7,265 .00 
4,076,236 .98 
81,258.50 
160,197.25 
4,720.00 
67,014.50 
143,965 .00 
124,904 .00 
18,115.00 


249,193 .56 


135,738 .00 
102,114.90 
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60.4 

























* Rank is based on percentage of subscribers to number of Harvard men in a given Division. 
+ Northwestern Division comprises Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, Mon- 


tana, Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 
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The Harvard Endowment Fund. 


(Continued.) 























a No. No. Percentage 
Division Harvard | sub- Amount of sub- 
Men scribers scribers 
ee Oe Oe a 80 21 4,220.00 | 26.2 
RGU PEAVGRUCEI 15.005 010.0: 010 ¢e)0.0'0.010's 8 te 822 299 176,648.20 | 36.3 
ME MTRMENEE 55 5c" gu che sow slarbiales Male 127 26 5,470.00 | 20.4 
SURI s25 Fal ix ake Gis Tatalv oscia:0/G)e04,0's! aed 266 27 2,547.71 10.1 
5, 2.212 woh wo Met oo ,elorasaierae sale 98 40 5,571 .25 40.8 
WOO oo a oS valdins ssasiowletti anata 191 62 6,539.00 | 32.4 
ST TS AAS Be Seer Ore Ieee 146 68 9,726 .00 46.5 
Washington, Eastern & Idaho, 

IEP HIBON 65555565 cis 6 sis -0n505 5c sleiare 102 53 8,286.25 | 51.9 
Washington, Western & British Co- 

EER ee saree yn i6-3é-u ln goa eee 261 87 18,778.00 | 33.3 
Wisconsin, Southern............... 231 186 98,240.83 | 80.5 
PUT eros Hols oiais «slo's 3'c leo colette 28 8 1,960.00 | 28.5 
NINETAR ERT MEG sw necne de 25 3 5,060.00 | 12.0 
SN ATES MRC 121 27 4,955 .78 22.8 
geo nS kil so osesin @ were sa eats 128 15 $2,550.00 | 11.7 
RURORE SOIUONG, Silo oneidhe iors viojcloleeie nner 199 23 7,861.25 | 11.5 
POWSN s66dis Re OE RE 59 67 20,924.00 | 113.5** 
ADM eis ates ie te ke iecans en eg ae 119 19 13,060.00 | 16.0 
Maritime Provinces............... 177 22 1,103.00 | 12.4 
PE res nea Cras orc esse he waren 113 30 5,345.00 | 26.5 
PaO ION se coasts vos ccivacceatis 19 10 3,640.00 | 52.6 
BONN oss tors vat is, Sia baer ss 3:0 2% nibs eters | 458 54 17,586 .70 LE. 

Coit Ee Uc. | aa Poe; eer ee 34,223 | 17,756 | $12,199,266.99| 51.8 











*Rank is based on percentage of subscribers to number of Harvard men in a given Division. 
t Southwestern Division comprises Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 
#* Hawaii has 59 Harvard men and has turned in 67 subscriptions, giving it a percentage of 113.5. How- 
ever, in the list of 67 subscribers are included 18 non-Harvard men, so the actual percentage of Harvard 
donors is 83.1. Non-Harvard gifts have been included in the percentages for all divisions, as they represent 
just as much or more effort on the part of Division Chairmen and solicitors as contributions by Harvard 
men. Moreover, they serve to offset in part unavoidable refusals by the latter. 


AMOUNT PLEDGED BY HARVARD COLLEGE MEN. 


(July 31, 1920.) 




















Percent: 

Number o, Number 
Class living r Q Amount pledged “Ss 
members subscribers acribere 
BR kaiser sb a cine ane wee 3 2 20,050 .00 66.7 
MEI ha ahaa tra, sia a. Saya aia asa 3 4 25,557 .60 100.0 
MOM eS cier crekeve Sere Ate ee Shee 4 4 4,055 .00 100.0 
J rar oe arene 1 1 25.00 100.0 
SS ae eee 9 5 590.00 55.5 
BUND ast as ae oo oe a wenie tee 9 8 19,950.00 88.9 
ROM Ae) cold Siete dy a's aia irae eto 3 4 7,600.00 100.0 
on. 1 RRR Ys eee gr cae eee ee 8 10 1,690.20 100.0 
es eRe ec ye aE 13 3 1,035 .00 23.1 
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AMOUNT PLEDGED BY HARVARD COLLEGE MEN. (Continued.) 
| 7 ; | | Percent- 
| Number Number 
Class | living av | Amount pledged pith 

members subscribers | aovthare 
Re So eee a 12 3,900.00 48.0 
Roe | 14 10 2,233.52 71.4 
a ee | 18 12 2,402.40 66.7 
PEE = oor 34 24 60,705 .00 70.6 
es Cree 29 17 $2,720.73 58.6 
RES SR ee | 26 14 24,144.70 53.8 
ROR ot ee 40 23 14,465.00 57.5 
RE EE 40 12 11,687.92 30.0 
eee 34 21 $4,835.00 61.8 
“1 EE Os Ce eee 61 39 52,060.00 63.9 
BR ae ee 59 42 27,593.00 71.2 
RR ee ae | 77 36 37,626 . 67 46.8 
a AR ORO oe 60 37 45,640.00 61.7 
ES aS Ne | 76 52 140,525.00 68.4 
SR ea hs eee | 96 58 92,399 .70 60.4 
RE eee 97 66 82,557.57 | 68.0 
Re | 938 58 61,630.00 | 62.3 
SS ee | "ney 83 228,485.00 | 65.3 
Be Bar eee | 143 82 176,866 .07 57.3 
| RRS ORR a ee | 166 92 237,438.11 55.4 
ENR Oe ae 124 67 89,314.27 54.0 
ee A ae eS ae | 190 113 106,185.00 59.4 
RR ee SS ae 151 93 106,382 . 67 61.5 
nee adh Capes 8 Sameera, 17 113 128,870.01 63.1 
Mer ca eakekcca sts | 178 123 218,158.27 69.1 
Cc cetncsackone 168 101 177,120.48 60.1 
He gpa gh A Rar 225 117 150,875 .67 52.0 
ARIES SREY. sp anleli 2138 141 155,053 .73 66.2 
ESE I OR IR 222 136 98,804 . 28 61.2 
RC eee eee 267 154 465,220.20 57.6 
SNA SU Cua taxvn ns aasced 274 185 225,204.04 67.5 
Oe e 316 204 186,405.80 64.5 
oo nkicg Musa babe ot 360 235 628,846 .46 65.2 
BN re a cabvxnnavia’s | s7l 213 244,293.94 | 57.4 
Ce ere ae 232 212,473.61 | 53.4 
SRA ig ibe tesery: | 471 202 100,215.89 | 42.8 
a rey: | 488 294 318,136.70 60.2 
Fs ed eee Arne csiyrerare aes 550 340 438,708.71 61.8 
a Se eee 508 $11 476,214.34 61.2 
RR eee 612 357 $68,312.66 58.3 
is cayenne shad 582 361 $45,939.93 62.0 
heer peer 671 425 $58,957.94 63.3 
See ere 655 371 261,856 .38 56.6 
EPS: 714 404 218,341 .69 56.5 
ds ehiiattuk esses ak 708 417 234,843 .29 58.9 
Pee 683 873 357,798 44 54.6 
Si cUe ene sssevcest 770 404 174,301.16 52.5 
Re ae 673 426 201,549.03 63.3 
RR ae 696 453 200,354.53 65.1 
EE ks oaths GARGh exeicnient 694 369 131,606.40 53.2 
iis sR RSG knee oh 653 $84 141,312.31 58.8 
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; AMOUNT PLEDGED BY HARVARD COLLEGE MEN. (Continued.) 
%: | Percent- 
Numb Numb | 
Class ‘ling vf oe th Amount pledged | be “4 
members ‘subscribers | ecrihere 
WOUD. Passi ckuesateewe wes 646 874 95,842.49 57.9 
MG ekisicichs ao scde wiles caine 611 860 88,996 .52 58.9 
MORNE Sect tlcace eerie tts 630 855 110,725 .72 56.3 
Bo oie koe Reale Salen nies 578 362 77,996 .38 62.6 
NI 3s Seas aig ie o01e es Wares our ais 666 415 265,248 .55 )} 62.3 
od ODIO Dear ro aes hice 621 880 106,291 .05 | 61.2 
MN airs 5 65 se Os we sieidice praie 637 396 51,145.49 | 62.2 
i stadt elaie's tis /msisciseae 730 412 58,192.22 | 56.4 
1) Uae) Aen eth itr ler arate: 687 $51 62,919.83 |} 61.1 
20,974 12,354 9,889,484.27 | 58.9 
Undergraduates............ 44 28,315.25 
Grand total.......... 12,398 9,917,799 .52 | 











It will be noted that several of the older classes are credited with more subscribers than living members. 
This is due to two causes: (1) Memorial gifts are credited to the classes of the men in question; (2) a num- 
ber of men have died since making their contributions to the Fund. It should be observed that there is con- 
siderable variation in the estimates of the living members of any given class and many, if not most of the 
Secretaries would hardly agree with the figures given above. The reason is that Secretaries differ in the prac- 
tice of estimating their totals, some paying little attention to affiliated members or graduates of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, while others do not count men who are hopelessly “Jost,” incompetent, or other- 
wise unavailable. The figures used in the above table should be regarded as the maximum. In the Class of 
1897, for instance, the Secretary uses 544 as the total strength of the Class of whom 881 are degree holders. 











ANALYSIS SHOWING NUMBER OF GIFTS BY AMOUNTS. 
(July 31, 1920.) 
Amount Number of gifts 
I oe i ecco wostaseair ee ss wae nie oes 9674 
101 to souseran es TAS oT ed OL RES SR 5607 
‘ CIELO ee Ae a eRe Oo eee 1188 
ie MNIMORARE HS cad as sia ce br Vis Give Rona ie ee ao cal en came k oe 581 
K Pree th ene ree aes cAieds dowel di'ek.otee eSiew as 899 
i PaO UREN Sa .'y a Poisd a: tava ania Sbiis tole maa od ioue:¥ 6 sea dspuavas aces 136 
t on ARR RE AA EGIL cB Bie 52 
E MM kr ick, Srtariinedidh deste annes 84 
ay SNE REN NINN eS 52a ptt ah ove shiva Sah SUIS ons aie SE # RET 16 
i UE ON MN oases Cae tes ek dwalr ss aaie s8ied wareee 9 
UTR EROR, HA cp erg OND Perr en Re SOL SO | eer a Oe BE 6 
MPRA ON oii, Rik NR eo Being Ks aoleAls wo: dcuatig Kia a 4 
A cote reat i) GOR cid ies SL Ss A RRA OS 17,756 





A comparison with the figures of the Princeton Endowment Fund is 
instructive. The details published in the Princeton Alumni Weekly 
for June 16, 1920, show that of the 11,640 Princeton alumni now liv- 
ing, 8937 or 76.7 per cent have subscribed. In addition, there were 
1807 subscribers other than alumni, their donations amounting to 
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over $1,275,000. The Princeton Fund received one subscription of 
over $350,000 and four subscriptions of $250,000; in fact, fourteen 
persons subscribed, among them, $1,550,000. A glance at these de- 
tails will show that the Harvard percentages do not compare favora- 
bly with those of Princeton, or with those of the Smith College En- 
dowment Fund. On July 1, 82 per cent of the alumnz of Smith Col- 
lege had contributed, and in addition this fund had received gifts 
from over 4000 people other than alumne. 

There are various points about the Harvard Endowment Fund 
which demand attention. They are all obvious, but their full signifi- 
cance is perhaps not appreciated by the graduates of the University. 
In the first place, the fund is not yet raised, although active soliciting 
has been going on for ten months. In the second place, it would appear 
that there are over 22,000 Harvard men who have not yet contrib- 
uted, of whom more than 8000 are graduates or former students in 
Harvard College. This fact may be expressed in another way. After 
eliminating all teachers and ministers who have not yet contributed 
(there have been, of course, many gifts from graduates in those pro- 
fessions), all those who have refused to give or who are believed to be 
unable to give, incompetents, and “lost”’ men, it appears that there 
are 6408 Harvard College men who have not yet made any donation 
to the fund. In this connection it may be urged that of the 16,000 men 
whose association with Harvard has been through the Professional 
Schools only, a large majority of them have their primary allegiance 
elsewhere; this, obviously, would be especially true when that college 
was also raising an endowment fund. 

Furthermore, it can be urged that the Harvard College classes are 
large and diverse without the homogeneous nature of the smaller 
corresponding groups of Princeton or of Smith. Nevertheless, the 
fact still remains that of the Harvard College men, only 58.9 per cent 
have subscribed in spite of frequent and systematic efforts made to 
reach them. This lack of interest, either apparent or real, has not 
made a favorable impression on the public at large and this impression 
can only be removed by those graduates who have not yet contrib- 
uted. 

The opinion has often been expressed that sufficient emphasis has 
not been placed on the value of small gifts, but it has been said again 
and again, and is here repeated, that contributions of any amount are 
welcome, and such contributions, if the payment of them is distributed 
over five years, mean a very small charge in any one year. On the 
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other hand, the criticism has been made that sufficient emphasis was 
not placed on the value of large gifts and that the Endowment Fund 
did not pitch its appeal originally in a high enough key. Whatever 
may be the truth of these criticisms, the fact remains that there is still 
room in the Endowment Fund for gifts of every size. 

There are various other deductions which may be made from the 
experience of the Harvard Endowment Fund. Although constant and 
valuable assistance has been received from the class organizations of 
Harvard College, yet that assistance has been by no means uniform, 
and the large variation in the amounts contributed by classes of sub- 
stantially the same size and maturity would point to an inequality 
in effective organization. This problem, although it directly concerns 
the Harvard Endowment Fund, is not one which the Endowment 
Fund Committee can properly solve, but nevertheless it exists and so 
may well be studied by the Class Secretaries Association, the Har- 
vard Alumni Association or some other suitable body. 

Nor have the Alumni Associations of the Professional Schools been 
ready with the aid which more highly organized bodies might well 
have furnished. In our experience it has been demonstrated again and 
again that many graduates of the Professional Schools have little 
knowledge of Harvard College and not much loyalty even to the 
School which furnished them their professional education. On the 
other hand, we have encountered many graduates of Harvard College 
who have only a hazy idea of the scope and objects of the University 
as a whole. The graduate has been all too frequent who has refused to 
give to the Fund because of some alleged objection to a single aspect 
of Harvard College. It does not seem too much to expect of an alum- 
nus that the work being done by the Professional Schools should not be 
obscured because of his disapproval of an individual instructor in some 
other department of the University, or the freshman dormitories, or 
the freedom of speech or the limitation of speech. The fact is, of 
course, that in many such cases the objection is a smoke screen to 
conceal the graduate’s reluctance to give, but in some instances the 
failure to give is undoubtedly due to an inability to see the University 
in its entirety. This is a large subject and obviously the development 
of the University spirit in the Harvard College man and the Harvard 
College spirit in the professional student is far beyond the scope of the 
Endowment Fund Committee, but the problem is there and should 
receive attention. 

But witb all the limitations and shortcomings, some of which have 
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been mentioned above, it is true that a very large sum of money has 
been raised for the University. As a result of the undertaking the 
Corporation has been enabled to announce a new salary scale effective 
September 1, for many of the Faculties and teachers of the University 
including the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, but not for the teachers in 
the Law School, the Business School, and some departments of the 
Medical School. 

Furthermore, there is abundant evidence that the paths blazed by 
the Harvard Endowment Fund with its publicity have had a quicken- 
ing effect on other funds and have done much to insure the success of 
those funds as has been more than once generously acknowledged by 
the committees in charge. In addition, there is reason to believe that 
one of the important results of the Endowment Fund movement has 
been to impress the country with the needs of the teaching profession 
and the serious problems confronting that profession as a result of the 
previous low salary scales. 

The new salary scale at Harvard will result, as President Lowell 
has pointed out, in serious deficits for the coming years, and the relief 
must come from the alumni. In an effort to complete the Endowment 
Fund and to reach as many men as possible who have not yet con- 
tributed to the Fund, the Committee plan to revive the campaign 
in the autumn, probably about October Ist. These objects will be 
accomplished only by united effort of all those interested. On Com- 
mencement Day President Lowell said that without the Endow- 
ment Fund, Harvard would have been a bankrupt institution. Un- 
less the Endowment Fund is completed, Harvard, although not a 
bankrupt institution, will be a University facing each year a hamper- 
ing, not to say a crippling, deficit. If the graduates realize this fact, 
we shall reach our goal, but we shall not reach it unless all those who 
can give, do give to the limit of their ability. 





JOHN W. PRENTISS, ’98. 


President of Associated Harvard Clubs and Treasurer of Harvard Endowment Fund. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


bee provision that every boy who enters Harvard College shall 
meet on the first day of his undergraduate life a member of the 
teaching staff who will advise him in his choice of studies, take an 
interest in him and become his friend and his guide is advisers and 
theoretically admirable. It seems to assure to each *4visees 
student the individual attention that every parent wants his son to 
receive at college. It seems to promise to the inexperienced Freshman 
a pleasant and profitable friendship with a mature and educated per- 
son. But in fact its results have been disappointing. The experi- 
ence which the writer of the article, “College — Twenty-five Years 
After,” in this issue of the Magazine, had with his adviser is probably 
just as typical of conditions now as of those that existed a quarter of 
a century ago. There are a few things that an adviser is definitely 
required to do. He has to be at a designated place on the opening day 
of the college year to meet the young men who are assigned to him. 
He has to approve their choice of studies and sign the card on which 
they have listed their courses. Having done these things, he has done 
virtually all that is prescribed for him. 

He must do more if he is to fulfil adequately the réle of adviser. 
Unquestionably every adviser wants and expects to do more. But he 
does not know quite how to proceed. If one of his advisees should 
come to him to ask for help in some perplexing difficulty, he would be 
cordial, interested, and to the best of his ability helpful; he would be 
gratified by such evidence of the boy’s confidence in him. But it is 
seldom that an undergraduate seeks out his adviser to consult him on 
any matter unconnected with the routine of college work. 

Perhaps the adviser should take the initiative and should follow up 
each student. Many an adviser who feels that to do this is part of his 
duty is subject to pricks of conscience because it is a duty unper- 
formed. He is adviser perhaps to five students from each class — to 
twenty in all. Shall he from time to time send for them to come to 
conferences with him? There is something formal and forbidding in 
conferences brought about in such a manner. The student comes un- 
willingly perhaps and on his guard. The adviser has nothing very 
definite to communicate or to ask; the advisee does not volunteer 
information readily; the interview leaves the two knowing little more 
about each other than they did when it began. And most likely the 
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student goes away feeling that he was summoned without cause or 
purpose, and rather resentful of the gratuitous interference with his 
afternoon’s enjoyment. 

There is only one method by which an instructor can “follow up” 
astudent and get on satisfactory and congenial terms with him, and that 
is by showing him hospitality and providing him with entertainment. 
The professor or instructor who invites students in whom he is inter- 
ested or in whom he proposes to get interested to his house to luncheon 
or dinner soon finds himself on a footing with them which as a mere 
adviser and conferee he could never have attained. If the way to a 
man’s heart is through his stomach, there is no question as to the most 
immediate route in the body of the ordinary undergraduate. Feed 
him and he responds. 

The instructors, therefore, who most successfully get at and keep 
in touch with the students specially committed to their care are those 
who from time to time ply them with food and drink — even though 
it be but soft drink. But comparatively few members of the teaching 
staff are in a position nowadays to furnish liberal entertainment to 
undergraduates with healthy appetites. One living in an apartment 
of two rooms and a kitchenette finds it difficult to give dinner parties; 
the instructor whose wife does all the housework and takes care of 
the babies can ill afford the expense, and his wife cannot easily under- 
take the burden of providing even at infrequent intervals several 
voracious young gentlemen with the food of exceptional quality that 
a luncheon or dinner invitation seems to promise. Only the more 
affluent members of the Faculty find it possible to do their full duty 
as advisers. 

Nevertheless at least twice a year the adviser should have each of 
his advisees to lunch or dine with him. He should take them in groups 
of three, or four, or five, for he will get a better idea of their character 
and quality through observing them in their reactions to one another 
than from dealing with each one separately. From their talk he will 
get a pretty definite idea of the merits and defects of various courses 
and of the men who give them; and he will be able to advise students 
with regard to their courses more intelligently than he has hitherto 
been able to do. More important still, he will enter into human rather 
than tutorial relations with a certain number of undergraduates, and 
will be the better teacher for that fact. 

Most business houses pay the expenses that their employees incur 
in entertaining customers. Although a college is not a business house 
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and although its undergraduates do not quite correspond to the cus- 
tomers of a mercantile establishment, it might prove no foolish liber- 
ality if the College were to underwrite the cost of a certain number of 
dinners annually at, let us say, the Harvard Union or the Colonial 
Club, and thus make it possible for impecunious advisers to entertain 
the young men in whom they are urged to take an interest. Or, if this 
is impracticable, will not some generous benefactor establish a fund 
for the Promotion of More Friendly and Intimate Relations between 
Advisers and Advisees? 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tue Commencement proceedings of last June gave evidence that the Uni- 
versity has at last got back to normal conditions or nearly so. The graduation 
exercises of 1919 were somewhat dampened by the absence of 4, 1920 
many Seniors, some of whom were still in the military or naval Commence- 
service. Even this year the Senior Class was under strength; — 
but it was large enough to be reminiscent of the days before the war. Close to 
eleven hundred degrees were conferred, of which the Bachelors of Arts and 
Science numbered less than 600. This in itself is a significant indication of the 
way in which the graduate and professional schools are gradually measuring 
up with the College in point of numerical strength. It will not be long, if the 
present trend continues, until we have more candidates at Commencement for 
graduate and professional than for baccalaureate degrees. The School of 
Business Administration, for example, provided only sixty-one candidates for 
degrees this year, but it is altogether likely to have three or four times as many 
in June, 1921. The Law School graduated only 145 students last June; it will 
have a much larger quota next year and the year after. The recruits who came 
to the Law School and the Business School last September outnumbered the 
Freshman Class in Harvard College. 

The most inspiring thing about the Commencement of 1920 was the an- 
nouncement of the unprecedented gifts that had come to the University dur- 
ing the year. There never was a year in which the graduates and friends of 
Harvard gave so large an amount of money. The total in hand came to 
more than eight millions, with pledges of nearly five millions more. Without 
this large addition to its resources the University would have been in a des- 
perate plight, a “bankrupt institution,” as President Lowell said. Progress 
would have been out of the question and retrenchment of the most drastic sort - 
would have become necessary. Even these new millions do not make Har- 
vard’s financial situation all that we should like it to be; in fact we are rela- 
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tively no better off than we were a half dozen years ago, since our new re- 
sources do no more than cover the general advance in teachers’ salaries. But 
it is something to have at least kept even. 

It is never easy to forecast, prior to the opening of college, how large the 
attendance is likely to be. The number of students who apply for admission 
The outlook 38 not a safe indication, for many of these applicants change 
for next their minds and eventually go elsewhere. On the other hand it 
me frequently happens that a great many new students appear on 
the opening day without having attended to any of the preliminaries. Every 
summer an attempt is made to form some estimate of probable enrolment 
based upon the number of enquiries received, the proportion of dormitory 
rooms engaged, and the various other data available. But experience has 
shown that none of these indications can be trusted as infallible. At best, 
when taken together, they merely give ground for expectations. 

Now these various signs, so far as they go, point to a substantial increase 
in the Harvard enrolment of 1920-1921. The applications for admission, for 
scholarships, and for dormitory rooms have been unusually large. The owners 
of private dormitories and boarding-houses report that they have been turning 
away prospective students for a month or more. If all these indications count 
for nothing it will be both a surprise and a disappointment, for every institu- 
tion harbors a natural desire to see its numbers increase rather than diminish. 

The prestige and power of a university do not depend, of course, upon the 
size of its student population. Other things, such as the size and calibre of its 
Dowe want teaching staff, its resources, its library and laboratory facilities, 
more its academic standards, and the strength of its alumni all figure 
eamcaal in the determination At the same time it is for the education of 
students that a university is assumed to exist, and the measure of its service 
to the community is in part at any rate to be judged by the number and qual- 
ity of those students whom it attracts. It is often said, and properly said, that 
a college should not accept more students than it can properly educate, but the 
real capacity of an educational institution is a somewhat flexible thing. It can 
be expanded when the need appears. At any rate it is a rare college that ever 
turns good students away for lack of means to take care of them. Institutions 
which pride themselves on the fact that they place more emphasis on quality 
than on numbers and which profess a sincere desire to “‘stay small” are in the 
habit nevertheless of displaying no chagrin when their enrolments start on 
a skyward climb. 

Looking over the figures of freshman registration in a large number of uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the country some interesting phenomena are 
The endowed observable. Contrasting the two academic years 1915-16 and 
ry 1919-20 it appears that the state universities, particularly in the 
behind middle and western sections of the country, have made extraor- 
dinary progress. Taking these institutions as a class the gain has been well 
over 70%; in some of them the freshman class has doubled in size during these 
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four years. Endowed institutions, taking them as a whole, have not fared 
nearly so well, although they have done better in the west than in the east. 
Some of the largest endowed universities situated east of the Alleghenies have 
failed to make any gain at all, and among these are both Harvard and Yale. 
Princeton comes almost within this category, since her quota of freshmen has 
increased during the period by so slight a percentage as to be an almost 
negligible gain. 

There can be no disguising the fact, therefore, that these three institutions, 
despite their age, resources and prestige, are being rapidly out-distanced by 
many of the state universities in point of undergraduate students. It may be 
that Harvard, Yale and Princeton can accept this situation with equanimity, 
believing that it is due to circumstances wholly outside their own control, and 
indeed this is probably the case. The older endowed colleges can no longer 
provide instruction of wider scope or greater excellence than institutions which 
are backed by the resources of prosperous and progressive commonwealths. 
The latter offer their facilities free; they link up better with the secondary 
schools; and they carry on a far more effective propaganda than the endowed 
institutions have ever ventured upon. They have, in one way or another,.an 
enormous advantage and the statistics seem to prove that the future of Ameri- 
can education in its higher branches depends largely upon the way in which 
the state universities will meet their obligations to these large bodies of stu- 
dents. They are getting, in ever growing proportion, the young men and 
women of the country. 

From time to time it has been suggested that the admission requirements at 
Harvard, and at Yale and Princeton as well, have been the means of turning 
away large numbers of prospective students. This may be in This is not 
some small measure true, but the matter, in all probability, goes on 
a good deal deeper than any single requirement or group of re- quirements 
quirements. The fact that Harvard is “‘a hard place to get into” does not 
explain why thousands of young men throughout the country who are abun- 
dantly qualified to enter Harvard, prefer, nevertheless, to go somewhere else. 
It is an unwarranted assumption, and a demoralizing one as well, that the only 
way to attract students is to make admission to college a formality and not a 
competition. From sundry investigations into the workings of the Harvard 
entrance requirements during the past dozen years it does not appear that our 
regulations have been much at fault save in a few minor particulars and these 
defects have now been remedied. 

One of the most significant indications of the watchful attitude which Har- 
vard desires to maintain with reference to this whole matter may be seen in 
the recent appointment of Mr. Henry Pennypacker as Chair- yy, Penny- 
man of the Committee on Admission. The task of supervising packer’s ap- 
the University’s recruiting service is big enough to take the anaes ie: 
entire skill and energy of some one who knows not only what the college wants 
but what the schools can give. It would be difficult to find for this important 
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work, a better-qualified man than Mr. Pennypacker. As headmaster of the 
Boston Latin School he has been recognized as one of the foremost schoolmen 
of New England and he can undoubtedly be depended upon to see that we 
keep up a smooth-working liaison with what might be termed our “service of 
supply.” It will be Mr. Pennypacker’s duty to examine all applications for 
admission to Harvard College, to advise the Committee on Admissions con- 
cerning all doubtful cases, to keep in close touch with the schools which are 
preparing boys for Harvard and to facilitate their compliance with our en- 
trance requirements. 

Taking the colleges of the country as a whole they have placed, in the past, 

a rather remarkable lack of emphasis upon two functions which are of un- 
Its signifi- doubted importance both to themselves and to the community. 
cance If you ask a captain of industry he will tell you that the secur- 
ing of raw material and the marketing of the finished product are quite as 
important as the process of manufacture which comes in between. With the 
colleges, however, attention has been given almost exclusively to the turning 
of freshmen into graduates. Who the boy is, or what he is, when he comes to 
college has not mattered much. Nor have the colleges shown any great con- 
cern as to what becomes of him after he is through. Responsibility ceases on 
Commencement Day. There are a good many indications, however, that the 
colleges are now realizing the desirability of prolonging their work at both 
ends. The selection of raw material is no longer, in progressive institutions 
at any rate, regarded as a chore which some member of the Faculty can at- 
tend to in the spare moments which are available between his lecture hours. 
It is a man-size job worth full time and full pay. So with the matter of help- 
ing the new graduate to get a start in life. Most colleges now maintain some- 
thing in the nature of an Appointment Office and these establishments have 
abundantly proved their value. But they have not exhausted more than a 
small fraction of the possibilities which lie in this field. Nor will they do so 
until the work is recognized as equal in importance with the other functions 
which the college performs. Some day, it is safe to predict, the colleges will 
give to the young man who is being graduated the same degree of interest that 
they are now devoting to the boys who apply for admission. 

Yale has raised her annual tuition fee to $300, which is fifty per cent higher 
than the existing tuition fee at Harvard. Other endowed universities and 
Higher fees colleges have found themselves under the necessity of getting 
everywhere increased income in the same way. A few years ago the Harvard 
tuition of $200 per year was one of the highest in the country; to-day it is a 
considerable distance from the top of the list. Whether it can long be kept at 
the present figure, however, is somewhat doubtful. The new endowment fund 
of more than twelve million dollars which the Harvard alumni raised during 
the past year will take care of the increase in the salaries of the teaching staff, 
but what of the other expenses? Everything has gone up in cost, fuel, light, 
janitor service, care of grounds and buildings, books, supplies, printing, and 
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all the rest. If the tuition fee of $200 did not pay half the cost of the under- 
graduate’s education five years ago it probably does not cover a third of it 
to-day. It is not desirable, of course, that tuition fees should be increased so 
long as any other practicable way of avoiding a deficit is at hand, but sooner 
or later Yale’s example is likely to be pretty generally followed unless the 
general level of prices should recede. And when you come to think of it, even 
$300 per year is not an exorbitant price for what a great university offers. 
Many private schools charge their pupils twice as much. It is a striking an- 
omaly in the economics of American education that the boys who pass from 
private schools into an endowed university or college get more expensive 
instruction at a lower cost to themselves. 

Harvard has no fault to find with the showing which the major athletic 
teams of the University were able to make in their various intercollegiate 
contests. The football series, which many alumni regard as the The year in 
most important of all, was a notable success by reason not only omieiee ent 
of the victory over Yale but because of the triumph over Oregon for 1920-21 
at Pasadena on New Year’s Day. The baseball season opened inauspiciously 
with defeats in several of the preliminary games; but the team made a whirl- 
wind finish and won its final series handily. The Varsity crew likewise added 
its share to the list of Harvard victories. Only in track athletics did the re- 
sults fail to give satisfaction, and even here the showing was highly creditable 
in view of various difficulties which the Harvard track team encountered dur- 
ing its season. All in all the year was a good one and we shall be fortunate if we 
never do worse. 

For 1920-21 the prospects are, if anything, better than they were a year ago. 
Each of the major teams has lost some of its best members by graduation, 
but the shrinkage in this respect has not been greater than in former years. 
On the other hand the recruits available from the various freshman teams are 
quite up to standard in number and quality. It is never possible to speak with 
much confidence upon such matters until the athletic season is well under way, 
yet it is even now apparent that a lack of good material will not be the chief of 
our difficulties in the next series of intercollegiate contests. 

Several new appointments to the teaching staff were announced during the 
closing days of the academic year. Dr. Richard C. Cabot has been appointed 
Professor of Social Ethics and will take charge of the introduc- New ap- 
tory course in that Department this autumn. The title of the Pointments 
course will be “Human Relations” and the instruction will be open, with the 
approval of Dr. Cabot, to Freshmen as well as to other undergraduates. Dr. 
Cabot will also offer a course of advanced instruction for graduates. Professor 
Wilbur C. Abbott of Yale University has accepted a professorship of history 
at Harvard and will take charge of the course on the French Revolution 
formerly given by Professor R. M. Johnston. Professor Abbott will also take 
over the instruction in modern English history which Mr. Harold Laski has 
been giving during the past few years. Professor Allyn A. Young of Cornell 
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University also becomes a regular member of the Department of Economics 
at Harvard this autumn. Professor Young is one of the leading economists of 
the United States and served as Economic Adviser to the American Peace 
Commission during the Paris negotiations. At Harvard he will give courses on 
monetary problems and banking. Professor Oliver D. Kellogg of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has been appointed Associate Professor of Mathematics at 
Harvard with duties beginning this autumn, and Professor Lindsay Rogers 
of the University of Virginia comes to Harvard as Lecturer on Government. 

Three new members are added to the staff of the Law School this autumn. 
Professor Morton C. Campbell of the University of Indiana has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Law. Messrs. Chester A. McClain and Calvert Magruder 
have been named Assistant Professors. In the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Jacob H. Jackson of the University of Minnesota has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Accounting. Mr. Henry Pennypacker, as 
already mentioned, leaves his post as headmaster of the Boston Latin Schcol 
to become Chairman of the Harvard Committee on Admission. 

On the other hand, the University loses some teachers who have resigned to 
accept positions elsewhere. Professor W. W. Atwood of the Division of 
Geology has been chosen President of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, and assumes his new duties at once. Professor R. F. A. 
Hoernlé of the Department of Philosophy has accepted a call to the Univer- 
sity of Durham in England. Mr. Harold Laski, Lecturer in History and Tutcr 
in the Division of History, Economics and Government, whose writings and 
public addresses made him for a time the centre of a spirited controversy, re- 
turns to his motherland to become a Professor in the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Although Mr. Laski’s withdrawal will no doubt give satisfaction to 
many graduates who regarded his attitude towards the political and social 
organization of the United States as highly objectionable, it should be clearly 
understood that his departure from Harvard is not the result of pressure, 
either direct or indirect, from the University authorities. Those associated 
with Mr. Laski have always understood that he would ultimately return to 
England if an opportunity presented itself. 

Professor W. H. Schofield, of the Department of Comparative Literature, 
died during the early part of the summer after an illness which extended over 
several months. As student, instructor, assistant professor, and professor, 
Mr. Schofield had been connected with the University for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He was an inspiring teacher, a scholar of more than national reputation 
in his field, and a good comrade in all worthy enterprises. 

The erection of the freshman dormitories some years ago had a rather seri- 
ous effect upon some of the privately-owned buildings which had hitherto been 
The housing well filled with Harvard undergraduates. Some of these private 

roblem at dormitories, especially the ones situated at some distance from 
shinies the University, soon found it impossible to rent all their rooms. 
Then came the war, with the ensuing exodus of students, and for a time some 
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of these buildings were practically empty. The owners of some private dormi- 
tories such as Ridgeley, Craigie and Hampden, turned them into apartment 
houses. Others sold out to the University which has in this way obtained 
possession of Westmorly, Claverly, Dunster and Randolph. As matters now 
stand, the private dormitories have virtually disappeared, for only two or 
three such establishments remain, notably Beck Hall and Fairfax. The con- 
version of several large dormitories into apartment houses, however, has ap- 
preciably diminished the available housing facilities in the University neigh- 
borhood and it also happens that many Cambridge homes which formerly 
rented rooms to students are no longer doing so. The general scarcity of 
houses has made it more profitable to take lodgers who stay the year around. 
One of the largest Harvard dormitories, College House, was sold a few years 
ago and has been partly demolished so that it is no longer available for stu- 
dents’ rooms, and it has also been found necessary to take a considerable 
number of rooms in the Yard dormitories for use as administrative offices. 
Despite the additional facilities provided by the freshman halls, therefore, 
fewer rooms are available for student occupancy this autumn than was the 
case ten years ago. On the other hand the demand for rooms has increased. 
The size of the undergraduate body has not grown appreciably, but two of the 
professional schools, the Law School and the Business School, have increased 
their enrolments, the latter very much so. The outcome is a brisk demand for 
all the rooms which are now available. If the University should grow in any 
considerable measure during the next few years, some additional housing 
facilities will be necessary. 

During the latter part of the last academic year the undergraduate periodi- 
cals contained some spirited discussions of academic policy. One of these publi- 
cations, the Harvard Advocate, offered a prize for the best under- Our student 
graduate essay on the subject of college education, its merits and ‘titics 
defects. Several essays were submitted and all of them, or substantially all, 
found a good deal to criticise in the existing methods of instruction. The 
prize-winning effort, which was printed in the Advocate and subsequently 
reprinted in the Bulletin, did not produce much impression because its criti- 
cisms touched nothing in any concrete way. The remedies suggested by the 
writer have been urged a great many times and have had plenty of sympa- 
thetic consideration by college faculties throughout the country, but nowhere 
has any new way of carrying them into effect been discovered. It is easy 
enough to say that “the college should train its students to think rather than to 
memorize,” but if the discussion-method of teaching does not do that (and the 
writer believes that it does not) it is hard to see what other teaching-method 
can. And so it is with the time-honored plaint that there is “not enough per- 
sonal contact between the student and his instructors.” Intimacy of this or 
any other sort requires voluntary action of a mutual nature and where this 
action has hitherto been lacking the instructor has not usually been to blame. 
Greater personal contact would soon be forthcoming if the students should 
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decide to seek it with any degree of earnestness. But no formal system of con- 
ferences once a week “‘to test the student’s thinking” will take us very far in 
the direction of real intellectual companionship. For this reason it is well that 
the undergraduate should regard this problem as primarily his own. The solu- 
tion of it must come, if it ever does come, by virtue of his initiative. No new 
“system” of instruction can provide it. Harvard took a considerable step in 
making instruction more intimate when one of the largest Divisions of the 
Faculty worked out the tutorial system. In its intent and mechanism nothing 
could be better designed to bring student and instructor into close academic 
relationship. But even this will not accomplish its prime purpose unless the 
undergraduate welcomes his tutorial conference as an opportunity which 
requires no compulsion to make him use it. 

The new Graduate School of Education has set forth, in an attractive 
pamphlet, its curriculum of studies for the coming year. Quite appropriately, 
The Gradu- 25 the School is to be on a somewhat different plane from the 
— of usual run of training schools for teachers, the pamphlet begins 

by making clear the three aims which Harvard has in view with 
reference to this new department of University work. The first purpose of the 
School of Education is to provide training for prospective teachers; the second 
is to give advanced instruction to teachers and school officers who already 
have had professional experience; and the third is to afford an opportunity for 
original investigation and for constructive writing in the field of educational 
policy. Only graduates of approved colleges and scientific schools will be ad- 
mitted as students, but women who satisfy this requirement will be admitted 
on the same footing as men. Two new degrees have been established by the 
University and will be granted upon recommendation of the School Faculty. 
The degree of Master of Education (Ed.M.) may be obtained after one year of 
study and the degree of Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) after not less than two 
years. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy on a program of study and research 
in Education may also be obtained by students in the School of Education, but 
the requirements for this degree are administered by a Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Courses in the School of Education may be 
counted, under certain restrictions, for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The curriculum of the School of Education contains a good showing of 
courses to be given in the initial year. These courses deal with a considerable 
variety of educational subjects, including school hygiene, educational psy- 
chology, play and recreation, vocational guidance, as well as the field of edu- 
cational administration and the various branches of strictly professional train- 
ing. The School begins with a staff of fifteen teachers, of whom four are pro- 
fessors, two associate professors, one an assistant professor, five lecturers, two 
instructors and one an assistant. For the present, the headquarters will be in 
Lawrence Hall, but in the course of time it is altogether likely that the School 
of Education will require larger facilities for its classrooms, laboratories and 
library. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 24, 1920. 


Exercises in Sanvers Theatre. 


The University Marshal, Dr. John 
Warren, ’96, led the academic procession; 
Sheriff Fairbairn called the meeting to 
order; Professor Edward C. Moore offered 
prayer. Warren E. Blake delivered the 
Latin Oration; Paul R. Doolin spoke on 
“The College and the Nation”; Arthur 
W. Marget on “The ‘ Intellectuals’ and 
Social Reform”; and George C. Robin- 
son delivered an address entitled, “‘ James 
K. Polk: a Vindication.” 

President Lowell conferred degrees of 
the University in the following number 
and distribution: 


Bachelor of Arts, regular 259 
Bachelor of Arts, as of 1921 26 
Bachelor of Arts, out of course 60 
345 

Bachelor of Science, regular 86 
Bachelor of Science, as of 1921 6 
Bachelor of Science, out of course 8 
50 

Master of Arts 118 
Doctor of Philosophy 38 


Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 10 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Science in Sanitary Engineering 
Bachelor of Science in Mining 

Master of Science in Mechanical Engineering 
Master of Science in Electrical Engineering 
Master of Science in Civil Engineering 
Master of Science in Industrial Chemistry 
Master in Architecture 

Master in Landscape Architecture 

Master of Science in Forestry 

Master of Science in Botany 

Master of Science in Silviculture 

Master of Science in Zodlogy 

Doctor of Science 

Master in Business Administration 

Doctor of Dental Medicine 

Doctor of Medicine 

Bachelor of Laws 

Doctor of Juridical Science 

Bachelor of Scientific Theology 

Master of Scientific Theology 


-_ 
eed a ee ane ne dr aoe 


—_ 


For Honorable Service in the War. 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1920 86 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1919 $1 


Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1918 7 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1917 5 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1916 6 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1915 1 


Bachelor of Arts, as of 1921 12 
Bachelor of Arts, out of course 60 
Bachelor of Science 21 
Bachelor of Science, as of 1919 9 
Bachelor of Science, as of 1918 2 
Bachelor of Science, as of 1917 1 


High Honor Men. 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Gerald Ruggles Barrett, Jr. (chemistry); 
Charles Willard Carter, Jr. (Mathemat- 
ics); Merle Eugene Curti (History); Miles 
Hanson, Jr. (Philosophy and Psychology); 
Arthur William Marget (Scientific Lan- 
guages and Literatures); John William 
Merten (French and other Romance 
Languages); Samuel Mufson (Philosophy 
and Psychology); Merrill Ten Broeck 
Spalding (History); Porter Ralph Chand- 
ler (Classics and Government); Stephen 
Albert Freeman (Literature). 

M.D. cum laude: Harold Hixon Brit- 
tingham (Yale Univ.); Edward Delos 
Churchill (Northwestern Univ.); Paul 
Robert Farrington (Univ. of Colorado); 
Clarence James Gamble (Princeton Univ.); 
William Kenneth Livingston (Univ. of 
Oregon); Charles Carroll Lund, ’16; War- 
ner Ogden (Carleton Coll.); Tracy Jackson 
Putnam, 716; Lawrence Wild Smith, ’16; 
Richard Carlisle Tefft, Jr. (Yale Univ.); 
Louis Eindred Viko. 

LL.B. cum laude: Rolla Dacres Camp- 
bell, 17; Edward Morris Freeman (Univ. 
of Colorado); Leo Gottlieb (Yale Univ.); 
Isaac Bernard Halpern (Coll. of the City of 
New York); Day Kimball, ’15; Cloyd La- 
porte, ’16; Reuben Oppenheimer (Johns 
Hopkins Univ.); William Preston Palmer, 
718; Joseph David Puler (Univ. of Ala- 
bama); Alexander Burgess Royce (Yale 
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Univ.); Arthur Emil Simon (Univ. of 
Washington); Sigurd Ueland (Univ. of 
Minnesota); John Doire Van Cott (Wil- 
liams Coll.). 


Donorarp Degrees. 


After the bestowal of the ordinary de- 
grees, President Lowell conferred honor- 
ary degrees in the following terms: 


Masters of Arts: 

ALExanDER CampBetL Kine: One of the two 
American officers who first received the croiz de 
guerre, he fought in the first action where American 
soldiers fell, and took part in the major operations 
throughout the war. Soldier by heritage, enlisting 
in the army as a private, he rose in the great war to 
be a Brigadier General and Chief of Staff of an 
Army Corps. 

Evcrne Hanes Suir, Dean of the Harvard 
Dental School, who, undaunted by its slender 
means, has by his devotion through a quarter of a 
century constructed its building and led the School 
to the high position that it holds. 


Doctors of Science: 

Hermann Micuakt Biccs, Pathologist and phy- 
sician; guardian of the public health; who, by his 
combat with tuberculosis in New York has rescued 
countless lives. 

Wriu1am Wiiimms Keen: A surgical officer in 
the Civil War, the Spanish War, and the World 
War, — a man whose career in his profession has 
been one of long and ever rising distinction; the 
dean of American surgery. 


Doctors of Divinity: 

Rurvs Marruew Jones, Professor of Philosophy 
at Haverford College, who from “A Boy’s Re- 
ligion” has grown through “‘A Dynamic Faith” to 
the ripeness of spiritual thought. 

Ernest De Witt Burton, Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago; for a generation a leader and 
inspirer of scholarship in that subject. Lucid and 
learned expounder of spirit and soul in Greek phil- 
osophy and Christian thought. 


Doctors of Laws: 

Rosert Somers Broogrnes: A patron and pilot 
of Washington University, its Medical School, and 
many other enterprises of great pith and moment; a 
philanthropist, generous and clear-sighted. 

Roscort Pounp, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School: Lawyer and botanist; judge, teacher and 
writer, protean in interest; vindicator of the expan- 
sive power of the Common Law, who has also 
taken all jurisprudence as his province and mas- 
tered it. 

Frankutn Knicut Lane: The Secretary of the 
Interior to whom posterity will be grateful for con- 
servation and reclamation. For a score of years a 
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public servant with the single aim of serving the 
public, 

Joun JoserH Persnine: Who in France organ- 
ized troops and supplies on a scale that no Ameri- 
can general had ever known; who boldly hurled an 
untried army against the most formidable of foes, 
behind defenses they had thought impregnable, 
and broke through all their lines to Sedan. 


Alumni Exercises, 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Robert W. Emmons, 2d, led the proces- 
sion to the Sever Quadrangle. James 
Byrne, "77, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, made a brief address and intro- 
duced President Lowell, who spoke as 
follows: 

““Mr. Byrne has told you that for grap- 
pling any complicated subject a man of 
thirty-five or forty is already at a great 
disadvantage with a young fellow of 
twenty-one. How about a man of sixty- 
three? [Laughter.] I will now proceed to 
try to grapple with the finances of the 
present year. [Laughter.] 

“This has been, as you are aware, an an- 
nus mirabilis in the finances of Harvard 
University. The past year was the year 
of the Endowment Fund Campaign. You 
know that they raised subscriptions to an 
amount of about twelve millions of dol- 
lars. You did it yourselves. I will read 
you the figures that have been paid in. I 
will read first all gifts of $50,000 or about. 
The first of them are for the Endowment 
Fund. 

“William Vincent Astor, $100,000. 
(These are the amounts paid in. There are 
subscriptions above this amount, but I am 
reading only, as I usually do, the amounts 
actually received during the year.) 

“Edwin F. Atkins, to be used — not 
wholly, but in the main —for tropical 
botany, $92,000. 

George F. Baker, Jr., $100,000. 

Hornblower & Weeks, $50,000. 

Morton Denison Hull, $50,000. 

Robert Walton Goelet, $50,000. 

Galen L. Stone, $86,000. 
James J. Storrow, $50,000. 
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Henry Oliver Underwood, $100,000. 

Felix M. Warburg, $50,000. 

William. Ziegler, Jr., $50,000. 

“Those were for the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund, although in some cases, as I 
shall mention hereafter, given for particu- 
lar purposes — which any one could do in 
giving to the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

“Then from the Estate of Joseph R. 
DeLamar, for the medical school, there 
has been already received $1,500,000. 

“From the General Education Board, 
for the Graduate School of Education, 
$250,000, being one-half of the amount 
that it has granted. 

“Estate of Hervey E. Wetzel, for the 
Fogg Museum, $100,000. 

“ The total amount paid in, including the 
gifts already mentioned, for the Endow- 
ment Fund, is $5,918,000. I leave out the 
sums smaller than $1000, because I have 
observed that it is very confusing to carry 
many figures in one’s head. Other sums 
received for other purposes amount to 
$2,491,000, of which $308,000 were for 
immediate use. This makes the total ac- 
tual receipts during the year $8,410,000. 
[Applause.] 

“No such sum as that has ever been re- 
ceived by the University. No sum of that 
size has ever been given in subscriptions 
within a single year. 

“Tf it had not been for that sum we 
should have been a bankrupt institution. 
We should have been unable, not only 
to progress, we should have been unable 
to exist as we are now. With the amount 
that it costs to live, our professors would 
have been unable to stay with us. We 
should have had to cut down the num- 
ber very largely, as you can see when I 
tell you that an average increase of fifty 
per cent. in the salaries that our instruct- 
ing staff were receiving two years ago 
would take the income of $12,000,000, 
and the increase that we have made in 
their salaries is not very far from an aver- 
age of fifty per cent. [Applause.] 
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“ The fact is that this is an enormous in- 
stitution, and it is doing an enormous 
work. And it has just added on to itself 
this year an additional work. That is the 
new Graduate School of Education; a 
school for the higher grade of teachers, — 
teachers in high schools, superintendents, 
and so forth, men and women who are 
graduates of colleges and who desire to fit 
themselves for secondary and other edu- 
cation. That school we have established. 
The endowment for that school already 
subscribed is $2,000,000, and you will all 
be gratified to know that the fund for sup- 
porting it is named after Mr. Eliot. [Ap- 
plause.] 

““ When one takes part in the conduct of 
a great institution which has received such 
a testimony of confidence from its alumni 
and from the public, one realizes that the 
responsibilities are grave. A university is 
not a thing that exists for all tigze, to do 
over and over again exactly aflame job. 
A university, like everything else that is a 
living organism, must change with chang- 
ing times. Its business is to solve the 
problems in education of the present and 
of the future. 

“Now, our times have changed, they 
have changed a great deal. I remember 
somewhere Bagehot speaks about the 
difference that was coming over the Eng- 
lishmen of his day, fifty years ago— 
sixty years ago. He says that the tend- 
ency to activity was increasing; that 
among well-to-do people, instead of sim- 
ply living in the country a more or less 
vegetable existence, men were beginning 
to be more active. And he remarks that 
you notice this even in the familiar greet- 
ings of the day. If you have not seen your 
friend for some time you say to him, 
‘What have you been doing since I saw 
you last?’ assuming that he has been do- 
ing something; whereas, as he remarked, 
a hundred years before nobody was ex- 
pected ever to be doing anything. 
[Laughter.] 
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“Now, those of us who have got into 
the last decade before the fateful three 
score years and ten, can very well re- 
member that change from the generation 
of our fathers to the present day. Most of 
the men of ample means in the generation 
of our fathers thought it was sufficient for 
any one to lead a harmless, innocent life, 
amusing themselves in such innocent 
ways as they could, but under no particu- 
lar responsibility to do anything more; to 
abstain from evil, but not actively to pur- 
sue anything in particular. That at the 
present day has changed. Among the men 
that I see growing up and coming into the 
fulness of life in the world I notice that 
that spirit has largely disappeared, that 
most men want to be active, most men to- 
day want to be doing something, whether 
they need it for their own support or not. 
I think it is probably less from a pure 
sense of duty than it is from a certain self- 
respect; that most men want to feel that 
they count for something, at least on a 
small scale, that their object in life is not 
merely innocent amusement, but doing 
something that is worth while. 

“We live in an age when the chief need 
of the present moment is greater produc- 
tion to make up for the loss the world has 
been through; and I notice my friends 
turning around and thinking that it is 
notaltogether most desirable that certain 
people who toil with their hands should 
work less hours a day or less days a week. 
And I notice this, that that very philo- 
sophy of life which characterized the 
people of the days of our fathers and 
grandfathers — that the only object or 
necessity of work was for self-support, and 
that if one had or could acquire enough to 
live upon there was no duty imposed of 
doing more — seems to me to-day the 
doctrine that is taught, preached, to the 
man that labors with his hands. I observe 
that the general principle that is assumed 
is: ‘Why should we work any more than 
we need for the wages to support our 
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families?” It always happens that the 
ideas of the educated man in one genera- 
tion are the ideas of the less educated 
men a generation or two later. 

“But let me say this: among the people 
that I hear complaining of the shortening 
of hours there are many whom I should 
like to ask how many hours of work they 
do themselves. I have not always ob- 
served that those who complain of the 
shortening of hours and shortening of 
production are those who work eight 
hours a day themselves, Sundays and 
holidays excepted. No one has a right to 
blame others for not doing anything that 
he does not do himself. 

“Now we have reached a time when we 
believe in the bottom of our souls that a 
man owes a duty to the yorld as well as to 
himself and his immediate dependents; 
that he owes a duty of production; that 
he owes a duty of contributing something 
to the welfare of mankind. And by that I 
mean, of course, not merely contributing 
in a material sense, not material welfare. 
Defoe’s philosopher said that him who 
made two blades of grass grow where one 
had grown before he took to be a benefac- 
tor of mankind, and John Fiske said that 
a much greater benefactor was he who 
made two ideas grow where there had 
been only one before. 

“It is notorious that education is always 
the last activity of man that follows the 
movements of the day. It was true not so 
very long ayo, and it is true now to some 
extent, that a great part of the boys who 
come to college have a feeling that that is 
a privilege for having a good time for four 
years, and that there is no obligation be- 
yond doing that little minimum — which 
must always be little — which brings a 
parchment with a signature. And I notice 
that they are encouraged therein often by 
their parents. 

“T remember a young man who went to 
college a good many years ago, whose ex- 
penses were paid by a person on whom he 
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had no claim whatever. At the end of his 
freshman year he was dropped, and I re- 
member that there was some indignation 
that a man who had been sent upon char- 
ity of that sort, on which he had no claim, 
should have done nothing, should have 
neglected the education which somebody 
else was paying for, and it was always a 
surprise that that young man appeared to 
show no contrition or surprise at it what- 
ever. The fact is there was an error in the 
fourth dimension. Some people had sup- 
posed that he had gone to college to get 
an education, and that as it was paid for 
by some one on whom he had no claim it 
was rather his duty to try to get that edu- 
cation. But apparently that way of look- 
ing at it never occurred to him; he looked 
upon it just as if he had been given a 
ticket to a circus or a ball; he went there 
to have a good time, and he had it. 
{Laughter.] That is what he went for, and 
that is what this person paid for; he paid 
for the circus ticket and for the peanuts, 
and for the things that go with the show. 
[Laughter.] 

“Now, which conception is right? For 
both cannot be right. There is a difference 
between them. And what shall we do 
about it? 

“T notice that still, although as far as I 
can see the young men in college work at: 
something, much harder than they did 
when I was in college, — if you will talk 
to the juniors or seniors, particularly, you 
will find them on the whole a pretty busy 
body of men, — they are not all busy 
about studies, they do reasonably in that 
line, but they are busy about a great 
many other activities which are valuable 
and profitable. I think, however, their 
sense of proportion is sometimes not as 
good as it might become. 

“Now, what determines their sense of 
proportion? It is determined by the 
alumni and the parents. So long as the 
community in which we live, and the 
parents of the boys who go to college, 
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really think it is more valuable for that 
boy to play on a team, or to make a good 
club, than to improve his mind, so long 
will the boy do it. And I do not blame 
him in the least. In other words, when I 
came out here I had supposed that my 
duty consisted in trying to educate the 
students in the university, but I have 
gradually discovered that one’s real duty 
is to try to educate the community about 
the importance and the value of the edu- 
cation which is given here. 

“* Mind you, in all other countries of the 
world the man who does well those things 
which the institution of learning is estab- 
lished to promote is given the greatest op- 
portunity in life by the community, is ad- 
mired by the community and pushed for- 
ward by the community. And I speak 
now to this body of graduates, because 
they have subscribed this large sum of 
money. What for? Did they subscribe it 
to make college a more agreeable place to 
pass four happy and more or less indolent 
years? Not at all. You gave it for the 
same object for which John Harvard gave 
his money at the beginning, and for 
which most men have given their money 
throughout the history of the institution. 
You gave it to improve the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the youth of the 
country. [Applause.] And neither moral 
nor intellectual condition is developed ex- 
cept by the efforts of the man who takes 
advantage of the provision that is made 
for him. 

“Now you have given us this, and with 
your help we will make the absolute ut- 
most of it for the benefit of posterity, for 
whom you gave it. [Applause.] 

“T want to add one word — from the 
twenty-five year out Class. They have 
just put in my hands checks for $100,000 
more. [Applause.] Five thousand dollars 
of this is a gift from Mrs. George C. 
Christian in memory of her late husband. 
The rest of the $95,000 is from the other 
members of the Class. 
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“T can only say to that Class, as I have 
said to the others of the alumni, your sons 
or grandsons or great grandsons, and men 
two generations yet unthought of, will be 
the better forever for this.” [Applause.] 

Governor Coolidge presented the 
greetings of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Hon. Franklin K. Lane 
then spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Let me thank you, in the first 
instance, for the honor that Harvard has 
bestowed upon me to-day. None of you 
can realize how much of a journey of 
sentiment to Cambridge I have made this 
time, for none of you know the fact that 
fifty years ago, almost to this very day, I 
first saw Harvard College. ThenI wasa 
small boy. I had been born to the east of 
Boston and was brought here by a father 
who, not being entirely modern, had a 
profound respect for learning, and 
brought me to Harvard College the first 
day that I set foot in the United States. 
Then we progressed westward until we 
reached the Pacific coast. And now, by 
way of Washington, I have moved east- 
ward again, until once more I stand in 
these holy lands. [Applause.] 

“Your chairman has said a word to you 
about the duties that devolved upon me 
as a member of your government. I 
would like to say a word to you by way of 
promoting in you the desire to take part 
in the conduct of our nation’s affairs. 
That is, perhaps, a hackneyed theme with 
you, but the necessity that you should 
participate in government was never 
more great than it is to-day. We want 
the kind of statesmanship of which we 
have not had a superabundance. [Laugh- 
ter.] We want to realize, if it is possible, 
that democracy is not government by di- 
vine revelation [laughter]; that there is no 
way by which you can run up into the 
high air some line or wire, and gather unto 
it the word or the apothegm, the epigram, 
that will solve all national problems. De- 
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mocracy is not government by divine 
revelation, but it is government by hard 
work, and by hard knocks, and by hard 
thinking. It is government by planning, 
government by thinking ahead. States- 
manship is engineering, nothing more. It 
is engineering applied to the affairs of all 
of the people. 

“ And this government by thought and 
work must be shot through and tied to- 
gether with a confidence in ourselves and a 
faith and an ennobling trust in each other. 
It is that which makes the successful 
politician of whom you have had an il- 
lustration just now [turning to Governor 
Coolidge]; a man who could rise to emi- 
nence in American politics without being 
a demagogue. [Applause.] 

“* Mind you, I donot say that there is not 
a great revelation in democracy. There is 
a principle that has been revealed to man; 
but its fruit we cannot realize until we 
work hard and plan and think and study. 

“To Helen Keller there was what seems 
to me to have been a divine revelation, 
when she put her hand into the water un- 
der the faucet, and then again into. the 
pool and then into the basin, and then 
Miss Sullivan made those signs within 
Miss Keller’s hands which told her that 
this water had a name, and that the name 
was shown by that sign. The mind that 
had been dead, the mind that had been no 
better than that of some animal, received 
a revelation. In the moment that there 
was connection between those two there 
was a great principle established, upon 
which that woman’s character worked, 
until she became, and is now, the genius of 
our day. [Applause.] 

“ And so it is with democracy. We have 
a revelation as to the principle of democ- 
racy, but we cannot know what democ- 
racy can do until we try to see what it can 
do, not until we lay down absolute rules 
by which we can govern ourselves. 

“We need, if you will let me say so, a 
little more non-dogmatic statesmanship. 
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[Applause.] We need a statesmanship into 
which men and peoples grow. I know 
that that is not a very popular doctrine, 
because the man in politics who cannot 
solve all questions at once when peremp- 
torily asked, is a man for whom people 
seem to have little use. But, as a matter 
of fact, when we have great problems like 
clouds spreading over the world, we must 
speak in the spirit of the “Recessional”; 
we must be humble; we must ask aid 
from some great forces other than the 
inspiration of our own minds at the mo- 
ment. 

“‘ And there is abundant opportunity for 
every man, no matter whether he wishes 
to submit himself to the test of the ballot 
before the public or wishes to go into pub- 
lic office under appointment, — for every 
man who has courage, and for every man 
who has a mind and dares to think, there 
is abundant opportunity in our public 
service, for never have there been such 
problems so manifest to the world as 
there are to-day. 

“ You think, perhaps, of one or two prob- 
lems that are local. Gentlemen, there are 
great national and international ques- 
tions upon which few men are really 
thinking, and I know of no governmental 
department that is really functioning 
upon them. 

“ There is a danger in this country in a 
thing that, perhaps, does not occur to you 
as a possible danger, but I think that it is, 
and I believe you will come to know that 
it is, and that is the danger of over-indus- 
trialization. When you realize that when 
you gentlemen before me were born, sev- 
enty per cent. or more of the people of the 
United States were self-sustaining upon 
their own soil, and that to-day that is al- 
most reversed, and over sixty per cent. 
are within the cities and are dependent 
for their actual physical support upon less 
than forty per cent. on the soil, you will 
realize that there is a problem that we 
must meet some day. And it is not yet 
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demonstrated to the world, notwithstand- 
ing the great success that the industrial 
nations of Europe have made, that the 
world cannot succeed as well, and perhaps 
be happier, if the great mass of material 
products manufactured are not forced 
upon a public. 

“We must have comforts spread abroad, 
but we must not turn ourselves into a na- 
tion that is so industrial that we will be- 
come dependent upon other peoples for 
the things upon which we live. We must 
guard against that. [Applause.] 

“There is a danger, too, of overstandard- 
ization. Is there a voice pleading in the 
United States, a voice that can be heard, 
that is pleading for individuality and 
its expression? I hope that out of Har- 
vard there will come such a voice and 
many such voices. Overstandardization is 
shown in our schools, if you please. [Ap- 
plause.] We cannot continue to make 
great individuals, big spirits, broad men, 
great poets, large minds, if we build all 
men alike and mould them in common 
grooves. [Applause.] You men of busi- 
ness have run mad over standardization 
in trade and in industry — that is not an 
exaggeration — until the workman who 
works finds no chance for the expression 
of his own individual genius. Is n’t that 
so? Handicraft is going out, and Ameri- 
can boys are not being taught to work in 
wood or in iron. Our craftsmen are com- 
ing from the other side of the water. We 
are standardizing government, too, so 
that with a set of blanks you are expected 
to be able to run the government of the 
United States. [Laughter.] 

“Those are some of the problems upon 
which men are not thinking seriously, and 
yet about which the most serious thought 
is to be given if we are to preserve the 
kind of man who has gone through Har- 
vard College, the kind of man who has 
fought the wars this nation fought, the 
war for independence, the Civil War and 
the last great war. 
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“We have got to have men who are 
not standardized, but men who think as 
individuals, and as individuals create 
things, and carry with them strength, 
support, and public opinion. [Applause.] 
The Governor is the representative of 
law and order. [Applause.] 

‘Gentlemen, there is great dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the world, — dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions in the world. That 
was so before the great war. It is mark- 
edly so now. What does it mean? It 
means that men are anxious that the 
world shall be a bit better ordered than it 
is. You and I realize perfectly well that 
there can be no miracle worked by which 
man can be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye. You and I realize perfectly well that 
the social dreams that may lie in the back 
of our heads are not realizable in a genera- 
tion. But we are perfectly frank in saying 
to ourselves and to each other that things 
are not as they should be. And things 
never will be as they should be, because 
man is something that grows, not some- 
thing that is dead. In these days men are 
dissatisfied. And what is it they desire? 
It is true, just as true internationally as it 
is nationally. They want something more 
of order in their affairs so that things 
economical, things industrial, things gov- 
ernmental, things political, shall not go by 
caprice so much, shall not go by favor so 
much; so that more definite rules can be 
written upon the wall, under which soci- 
ety can step in and intervene for the pro- 
tection of itself. Liberty, yes; we must 
have liberty. But there is a constant and 
undying fight between liberty and order. 
{At this moment Mr. Lane was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of General Pershing 
and was compelled to stop while the audi- 
ence applauded.] Well, he stopped oth- 
ers! [Laughter and applause.] 

“I say there is a constant fight, and 
there has been a fight through all the gen- 
erations — and the end of it we shall never 
see — between liberty and order. We 
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have to grow into the condition where it is 
possible for us to have the orders laid 
down for us, to know just how society can 
be ordered safely. 

“Civilization is very largely the product 
of man’s fears. He has been trying 
through all the centuries to overcome his 
fear of starvation, his fear of ghosts, his 
fear of old age or sickness, his fear that 
his children may not grow up and have 
enough on which to live, his fear that he 
may leave behind those whom he loves 
without enough to sustain them, — fears 
of some kind or another that have over- 
whelmed man generation after genera- 
tion. One of the definitions of civilization 
is the abolition, the wiping out, of fear. 
[Applause.] 

“That, my friends, is what we are trying 
to do in this country, and what the world 
is unconsciously trying to do. Man wants 
insurance; he wants insurance against the 
unhappy things that may come to him 
and to those whom he loves. He also 
wants status; he wants recognition. You 
will find, if you make a study of condi- 
tions that exist throughout the world and 
in this country, that those two words, 
‘insurance’ and ‘status,’ will largely 
frame and inclose the movement that 
exists, the discontent that exists through- 
out the world and that is present in this 
nation. But it is not to be looked upon by 
us as anything that is overwhelming, for 
each succeeding time of struggle and of 
stress has had to meet that same condi- 
tion, and we will make progress because 
we will overcome gradually these fears. 
We will gradually come to develop men 
who will be worthy of recognition, men 
who have a sense of responsibility, — 
and those are the men who are worthy of 
recognition, — and then our society will 
advance continuously. America is a going 
concern because America is a growing con- 
cern. [Applause.] We are big and great in 
our material possibilities, and we are just 
as big and as great in our hopes for our- 
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selves. We see the vision of a better fu- 
ture. 

“‘ No man need despair as to conditions 
in this land, but we need to think seriously 
as to how we can put into effect the de- 
sires that we have in our hearts; and we 
want men like you to do the framing of 
these policies, so that there will be some- 
thing planned, upon which those men 
who make laws and those men who make 
public opinion can actively work. 

“T am not afraid of our stumbling. 
Stumble? Of course we will stumble! 
That is the way we have always grown. 
I understand now, in talking with your 
men in your college, that the boys do not 
read Carlyle, that the boys do not read 
Emerson, that there is no settled philoso- 
phy as there was in the elder day. Very 
well; a philosophy will come to them, a 
philosophy will be born out of their ex- 
perience. They will have a philosophy 
that is the result of test, just as we have a 
government that is the result of test. 
There was a philosopher once hereabout, 
the greatest philosopher, I think, that you 
have given to the world, who had a line 
in one of his poems in which he likened 
man to a bat, a bat that flew at noon: 


“** For what are we but creatures of the night, 
Led forth by day, j 

Who needs must falter, and with stammering steps 
Spell out our paths in syllables of pain?’ 


But that same philosopher said another 
word: 


“**Deep love lieth under 

These pictures of time; 

They fade in the light of 

Their meaning sublime.’ 
“Democracy is the revelation. We need 
to put that revelation into use by using 
the minds that have been given us, and by 
being practical in that use. We will get 
out of this government what we have put 
in. If we wish a hard, mechanical, cold 
government, one which has no human 
sympathy, one that is not born of the 
heart as well as of the mind of man, we 
can have that kind of government. But 
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that is not the kind of government that 
we expect to see. 

“There was on the Pacific coast — or 
there was a few years ago—an artist 
named Keith. We thought him the great- 
est of our landscape painters. One day I 
went into his studio and there he had a 
great painting, and before it a great bowl 
of bronze. Keith had before him a picture 
in deep tones and before that picture he 
had a bowl, a gong fashioned in China; 
and as I looked at the picture, he pointed 
to a special depth and then he took a piece 
of wood and he struck upon the edge of 
that bowl and he said: ‘Do you not see 
within that picture the very sound that 
gong makes? For sound and color are the 
same.’ I said that I could not see it. He 
said, ‘That bow] I got from the men who 
made it.’ And he said that it was the 
contribution of those men who passed his 
way, each contributing his mite. ‘Its 
basis was iron, stern, hard, cold iron, but 
the men who knew him and who ‘loved 
him, the men who believed in his art and 
in his craft, those men as they passed by 
knowing that that gong could only send 
forth beautiful sound if there was some- 
thing beautiful put into it, took from 
their savings, copper and silver and gold, 
and all together went into that great pot, 
and out of that pot came that gong which 
gave forth that silvery, exquisite tone.’ 

“And so it is with us. We Americans 
will get out of our country that which we 
put into the service of this country.” 
[Great applause.] 

General Pershing, who was next intro- 
duced, made a brief speech, expressing his 
appreciation of the honor that had been 
bestowed upon him in the exercises of the 
morning. Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, followed 
with an interesting report upon the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund, and with some 
equally interesting comments on condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe. 

The exercises closed with the singing of 
‘Fair Harvard.” 
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Directors of Alumni Association. 


There were six candidates for Directors 
of the Alumni Association. The vote re- 
sulted as follows, the first three in the list 
being elected for the term of three years: 


Richard Derby, ’08............ 873 
Nathaniel Farwell Ayer, ’00..... 714 
William Thomas Reid, Jr., 01... 710 
Archibald Gourlay Thacher,’97.. 662 
Henry Bromfield Cabot, Jr.,’17.. 482 
William Greene Roelker, ’09..... 260 


Election of @verseers. 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant through the expiration 
of the terms of Edgar C. Felton, ’79, Wil- 
liam C. Boyden, ’86, Thomas W. Slocum, 
’90, William Cameron Forbes, ’92, and 
John W. Hallowell, ’01, five new members 
were elected on Commencement Day. 
The postal and Commencement ballots 
resulted as follows, the first five on the 
list being elected. 


Postal Com. 

Vote Vote 
1. William Roscoe Thayer, ’81... 8272 923 
2, Barrett Wendell, '77.......... 2833 689 
8. Louis Adams Frothingham.... 2107 729 
4, Edwin Francis Gay, LL.D.’18. 1830 593 
5. Norwood Penrose Hallowell, ’97 1796 625 
6. Albert Thompson Perkins, ’87.. 1748 484 
7. Mitchell Davis Follansbee, 92. 1683 465 
8. Robert Hallowell Gardiner, 76. 1585 503 
9. Frederick Pickering Cabot, 90. 1891 433 


10. Homer Gage, ’82............. 1240 508 

The total postal vote, 5819, shows an 
increase of nearly 1000 over the vote of 
last year. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of March 8, 1920. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Carl Newell Jackson was elected. 


Meeting of March 29, 1920. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Weld Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Edward Henry Warren 
was elected. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Story Professor of Law, to serve in place 
of Edward Henry Warren, from Sept. 1, 
1919: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Austin Wakeman Scott 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Bussey Professor of Law, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Joseph Warren 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Education to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that John 
Marks Brewer was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Education, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that George 
Ellsworth Johnson was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Education, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Alexander James Inglis 
was elected. 

Voted to establish the George F. Baker 
Professorship of Economics. " 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
George F. Baker Professor of Economics, to 
serve from Feb. 9, 1920: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Jesse Bullock was elected. 

Voted to establish the Charles Wilder 
Professorship. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Charles Wilder Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene, to serve from 
April 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Milton Joseph 
Rosenau was elected. 


Meeting of April 12, 1920. 
Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1920: 


Norris Folger Hall, Instructor in Chemistry; 
George LaPiana, Instructor in Church History; 
Henry Hallowell Farquhar, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Management. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of As- 
sociate Professors, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920: Whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that the following were 
elected: 

William Guild Howard, of German; Frederick 
Albert Saunders, of Physics; Louis Allard, of French; 
George Shannon Forbes, of Chemistry; Arthur Ed- 
win Norton, of Mechanical Engineering; Alfred Mar- 
ston Tozzer, of Anthropology; Chandler Rathfon 
Post, of Greek and of Fine Arts; Archibald Thomp- 
son Davison, of Music; Irving Widmer Bailey, of 
Forestry. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Industrial Accounting, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Durward Earle Burchell was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Industrial Management, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
John Gurney Callan was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, to 
serve from Feb. 9, 1920: Whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Alexander Quackenboss was elected. 

Voted to establish the degree of Doctor 
of Medical Sciences (D.M.S.) in the Medi- 
cal School, as recommended by the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. 


Meeting of May 7, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles Church Drew, $32,000 
on account of his bequest to Harvard University in 
accordance with the following terms: 

“... All the rest of my estate I give to the follow- 
ing institutions in the proportions or fractions set 
opposite their respective names, to wit:... [To] 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 8/48... .” 

From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 
James G. Freeman) $5000 to be used for the benefit 
of the Dental School. 
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From the estate of Miss Sara E. Mower, securi- 
ties valued at $17,095 and $1065 in cash on account 
of her bequest to Harvard College ‘‘to use in the 
erection of a building suitable to the uses of said 
College to be known as The Thomas G. Mower 
Memorial Hall, but the trustees or Overseers of said 
College may in their discretion use the said Stocks, 
Bonds and Cash for the general purposes of said 
College, if they shall deem it more advisable.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $35,899.19 
in cash and securities valued at $3,079.01 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the American Woolen Company for the gift 
of $1000 and to Mr. James J. Phelan for his gift of 
$250 toward the expense of instruction and investi- 
gation in Industrial Hygiene under the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. Henry E. Huntington for his gift of $1000 
toward the expenses of Mr. E, H. Wilson’s journey 
to Australasia on behalf of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly pay- 
ment for the year 1919-20 on account of their annual . 
gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accordance with 
their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $250 and to 
Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $200 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Russell Gray for his gift of $100 and to 
Messrs. Henry Cabot Lodge and William K. Rich- 
ardson for their gifts of $50 each for the Department 
of the Classics. 

To anonymous friends for the additional gift of 
$169.38 to be used as the Dean of the Medical School 
decides, 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The Fund 
of the Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $150 for the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $56 and 
to an anonymous friend for the gift of #52 for the 
“*Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund” of 
the Fogg Museum. 

To Mr. E. D. Pearce for his gift of a portable 
astronomical transit and to Mr. John H. Ormsbee 
for his gift of a sextant for the Astronomical Labora- 
tory. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect May 1, 1920: Frederick Lincoln 
Reynolds, Proctor. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Harold Joseph Laski, 
Lecturer on History and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 
From May 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Wil- 
liam Arthur Ives Anglin, as Proctor. 
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For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Walter William 
Spencer Cook and Oliver Waterman Larkin, Assist- 
ants in Fine Arts; Frank Winslow Mansfield, Jr., 
and Arthur Ferdinand Scott, Assistants in Chemis- 
try; Ben Bennett Corson, Lorne Fisher Lea, and 
Ralph Kimball Carleton, Austin Teaching Fellows; 
Leslie Olin Cummings, Instructor in Education; Wil- 
liam Arthur Berridge, Niles Carpenter, and Richard 
Stockton Meriam, Instructors and tutors in Econom- 
ics; Howard Scott, Instructor in Metallurgy; Brack- 
ett Kirkwood ete and reray Dennis, 
Instructors in Mechani i 
Peter Savant and Arthur Litesaeld et, Instruce 
tors in Electrical Engineering; George Falley Ninde, 
Instructor in Engineering Sciences; Rogers Bruce 
Johnson and Albert Haertlein, Instructors in Civil 
Engineering; Gordon Maskew Fair, Instructor in San- 
itary Engineering; Chauncey Ferris Cook, Lecturer 
on Mechanical Engineering; Howard Moore Turner, 
Lecturer on Water Power Engineering; Lindsay Rog- 
ers, Lecturer on Government and Tutor in Govern- 
ment; Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press; 
John Ulric Nef, Resident Manager of the Harvard 
Union. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1920: Arthur Har- 
rison Cole and Arthur Eli Monroe, Instructors and 

Tutors in Economics; Arthur Stone Dewing, Assist- 
ant Professor and:Tutor in Economics. 








Voted to appoint Henry Pennypacker 
Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sion and a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences from Sept. 1, 1920. 


Meeting of June 1, 1920. 


The President reported the receipt 
from the estate of Lawrence Dwight of 
correspondence between James Russell 
Lowell and the Hon. George Bailey Loring, 
in accordance with the fourth clause in 
his will, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
French Government for the generous gift 
of a large collection of the modern French 
and German implements of warfare. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Nutall Ornithological Club for their gen- 
erous gift of a sun dial, originally given 
by the Club members to Mr. William 
Brewster, and now presented in his mem- 


ory. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt from 
the estate of Richard Black Sewall, of 
$18,459.54 additional on account of his 
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residuary bequest to “the corporation of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege...”; and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $60,962.23 
in cash and securities valued at $745.15 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Harvard Law School Association of New 
York City, Incorporated, for the legacy of $5,743.56 
received by the Association from the estate of John 
L. Cadwalader to establish “‘The John L. Cadwala- 
der Memorial Scholarship in the Law School” in ac- 
cordance with their resolution of April 22, 1920. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$25,000 for instruction in Municipal Government 
and to Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of $625 each toward support- 
ing the Bureau of Municipal Research in connection 
with the course in Municipal Government. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2270 toward the salaries of Alumni As- 
sistants in the Medical School, for 1919-20. 

To Mr. Arthur Lyman for his gift of $2000 towards 
the endowment of a Professorship of Diseases of the 
Nervous System in the Medical School in memory 
of Dr. James J. Putnam. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society of New York 
for the gift of $600 in cash and securities valued at 
$83.36, the income thereof to provide a scholar- 
ship. 

To the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes for his gift of 
$900, to Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of $100, 
to Messrs. Nathaniel T. Kidder and Dudley L. Pick- 
man for their gifts of $50 each for the Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research. 

To Messrs. John E. Thayer and T. Mitchell Prud- 
den for their gifts of $100 each, to Messrs. Law- 
rence Grinnell and Frank E. Guernsey for their gifts 
of $50 each, and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his 
gift of $25 for explorations in Arizona under the 
auspices of the Peabody Museum. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $233.83 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $52 and to 
Mrs. K. G. T. Webster for the gift of $50 toward the 


* “Museum Equipment and Emergency Fund” of 


the Fogg Museum. 

To Professor Roger B. Merriman for his gift of 
$50 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $50 to 
be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall for his gift of 825 
and to Mr. Charles K. Cummings for his gift of $5 
toward the purchase of apparatus for the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy and Navigation. 

To Dr. Harvey Cushing for his gift of $25 to be 
added to the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $25 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mr. William G. Shillaber for his gift of $6.75 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 
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The following resignations werereceived 
and accepted: 

To take effect June 1, 1920: Edwin Francis Gay, 
as a member of the Committee on Economic Research; 
Elliott Gray Brackett, as Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Wallace Walter At- 
wood, as Professor of Physiography. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 1 for the remainder of 1919-20: Law- 
son Gentry Lowrey, Instructor in Psychology. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Proctors: J. W. 
Angell, W. A I. Anglin, R. E. Bacon, E. R. Beeler, 
A. Burkhard, G. C. Caner, J. C. Carroll, B. E. Car- 
ter, R. T. Catterall, R. R. Cawley, R. Coggeshall, 
J. Cohen, J. A. Duncan, R. M. Eaton, G. G. Em- 
mons, J. E. Farley, F. C. Fishback, P. French, G. A. 
Furness, F. Hibbard, N. E. A. Hinds, J. Hornicek, 
W. A. Hosmer, N. P. Johnson, W. E. McCurdy, K. 
L. Maclachlan, R. B. Miller, K. B. Murdock, H. F. 
Nehlsen, F. O. Noble, J. T. Noonan, F. V. Peale, V. 
L. Rich, C. N. Schaals, M. A. Shattuck, J. L. Snider, 
V. H. Vaughan, P. D. Woodbridge. Paul Allen, 
Assistant in Chemistry; Andrew Afflock Kerr, As- 
sistant in Anthropology; Byron Edward Underwood, 
Assistant in Philosophy; George Burrill Ray, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Botany; Lucius Williams Elder, 
Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; Ronald 
Mansfield Ferry, Fellow for Research in Biological 
Chemistry; Henry Epstein and Philip Putnam Chase, 
Tutors in History; David Wight Prall, Instructor in 
Philosophy; Abraham Aaron Roback, Instructor in 
Psychology; Thurman Los Hood, Instructor in Eng- 
lish (Business School); Rufus Stickney Tucker, 
Instructor in Economics and Tutor in Economics and 
Lecturer on Income Tazation (Business Schoo!); 
Edmond Earle Lincoln, Lecturer on Finance (Busi- 
ness School); Whiting Williams, Lecturer on Labor 
Problems (Business School); Cecil Alured Ross, 
Superintendent of the Library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration; Edward Randolph Gay 
and Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Assistant Deans of 
Harvard College; Frederick Lewis Allen and Francis 
Welles Hunnewell, Secretaries to the Corporation; 
Arthur Fisher Whittom, Secretary of the Administra- 
tive Bourd for Special Students; Frederick Sumner 
Mead, Editor of the Alumni Directory; Charles Swain 
Thomas, Lecturer on Education. 

For the 2d half of 1920-21: Oscar Charles Gal- 
lagher, Lecturer on Education. 

From Sept. 1, 1920: John Marks Brewer, Director 
of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance; William Clif- 
ford Heilman, Lecturer on Music. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1920: William T. 
Bovie, Instructor in Bacteriology; James Bourne 
Ayer, Instructor in Neurology; Lesley Hinckley 
Spooner, Instructor in Bacteriology; Calvin Gates 
Page, Assistant Professor of Bacteriology; Stanley 
Cobb, Assistant Professor of Neuropathology; Mar- 
shal Fabyan, Assistant Professor of Comparative 
Pathology; Reginald Francis Arragon and Robert 
Pierpont Blake, Instructors in History and Tutors 
in the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics. 
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Medical School. 


Percival Bailey, Ph.D., M.D., Arthur Tracy 
Cabot Fellow, in charge of the Laboratory of Surgical 
Research; Henry Pardee Carr, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Histology; William Edgar Deeks, A.M., M.D., 
C.M., Lecturer on Tropical Medicine; George Park- 
man Denny, A.B., M.D., Alumni Assistant in Medi- 
cine and Physician to Students; Wallace Osgood Fenn, 
Ph.D., Teaching Fellow in Physiology and Instructor 
in Applied Physiology; Stuart Mudd, S.B., A.M., 
Edward Hickling Bradford Fellow in Medical Research; 
Paul Frederick Orr, S.M., Charles Follen Folsom 
Teaching Fellow in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. (Or- 
thopedic Surgery); Freeman Allen, A.B., M.D. (An- 
esthesia); James Bourne Ayer, A.B., M.D. (Neuro- 
pathology); Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. (Laryngol- 
ogy); James Dellinger Barney, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); George Hoyt Bigelow, A.B., 
M.D. (Tropical Medicine); John Hammond Blod- 
gett, M.D. (Laryngology); Henry Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, A.B., M.D., (Pediatrics); Lloyd Thornton 
Brown, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Percy 
Brown, M.D. (Roentgenology); Harry Philip Cahill, 
A.B., M.D., (Otology); Philip Castlemen, M.D., 
S.M. (Bacteriology); William Irving Clark, Jr., A.B., 
M.D. (The Practice of Industrial Medicine); George 
Clymer, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); John White Cum- 
min, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Elliott Carr Cutler, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Robert Laurent DeNormandie, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); George Strong Derby, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Gordon Maskew Fair, S.B. 
(Vital Statistics of Industry and Industrial Sanita- 
tion); Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., M.D. (Otology); 
Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); Nathan Chandler Foot, A.B., M.D. 
(Comparative Pathology); Frederick Eugene Garland, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, 
A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Daniel Crosby Greene, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Philip Hammond, M.D. 
(Otology); Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Gilbert Horrax, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Herbert Handy Howard, S.B., M.D. (Genito-Urin- 
ary Surgery); Frank Hamilton Hunt, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Maynard Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
William Edwards Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Ar 
thur Thornton Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Harry Linenthal, A.B., M.D (Industrial Medicine); 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); 
Halsey Beach Loder, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Charles 
Anthony McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); 
Nathaniel Robert Mason, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
James Howard Means, AB., M.D. (Medicine); 
Richard Henry Miller, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frank 
Roberts Ober, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Frank Ar- 
thur Pemberton, S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Robert 
Stanley Quinby, M.D. (The Practice of Industrial 
Medicine); David Louis Rapport, A.B., M.D. 
(Physiology); Clarence Kenworthy Reiman, D.Sc. 
(Applied Physiology); Frank Linden Richardson, 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Frank Edward Schubmebl, 
M.D. (The Practice of Industrial Medicine); Ralph 
Faust Shaner, Ph.B. (Histology); Albert Abraham 
Shapira, S.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); Lawrence Weld 
Smith, A.B. (Pathology); Richard Mason Smith, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); William Norwood Soute, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Robert Soutter, A.B., 
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M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Albert Edward Steele, 
M.D. (Bacteriology); Malcolm Storer, A.B., 
(Gynecology); Philip Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M. D. 
(Pediatrics); James Rockwell Torbert, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Robert Henry Vose, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Wade Stanley Wright, S.B., M.D. (Industrial Medi- 
cine); Ernest Boyen Young, A.B., M.D. (Gyne- 
cology). 

Assistants: Arthur Wilburn Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. (Der- 
matology); Frederick Leon Bogen, M.D. (Otology); 
Horace Keith Boutwell, $.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); 
Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Thomas Ellwood Buckman, A.M., M.D. (Medicine); 
Austin Walter Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); 
Walter Gustave Otto Christiansen, $.B. (Pharmacol- 
ogy); William Pearce Coues, M.D. (Surgery); Ernest 
Granville Crabtree, Ph.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Harvard Hersey Crabtree, A.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Allan Rowe Cunningham, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Robert Dudley Curtis, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Hilbert Francis Day, Pb.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); George Alfred Dix, M.D. (Syphil- 
ology); Joseph Leo Dowling, M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Samuel Walker Ellsworth, A.B., M.D. (Roentgenol- 
ogy); Martin Joseph English, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B., M.D., (Pediat- 
rics); Archibald McKay Fraser, A.B., M.D. (Anat- 
omy); Harold Adams Gale, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
John Joseph Gilbert, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynecology); Edwin 
Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Roger Col- 
gate Graves, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Robert Montraville Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecol- 
ogy); Joseph Isaac Grover, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Francis Cooley Hall, Litt.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); Torr 
Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Ralph 
Augustus Hatch, S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Otto 
John Hermann, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Wes- 
cott Howell, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); James Lincoln 
Huntington, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Frederick Car- 
penter Irving, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Delbert Lin- 
scott Jackson, §.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Foster 
Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Robert 
Ward Lamson, A.M. (Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene); Thomas Hinckley Lanman, A.B., M.D. (Gen- 
ito-Urinary Surgery); George Adams Leland, Jr., 
A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); Oscar Raoul 
Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Samuel Albert Levine, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Jo- 
seph Michael Looney, A.B. (Biological Chemistry); 
Oliver Ames Lothrop, A.B., M.D. (Otology); Don- 
ald John McPherson, §.B., M.D. (Medicine and 
Neuropathology); Henry Chase Marble, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Hyman Morrison, A.B., M D. (Medicine); 
William Reid Morrison, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); 
John Jameson Morton, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); William Richard Ohler, S.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Everard Lawrence Oliver, M.D. (Derma- 
tology); Howard Osgood, A.B., M.D. (Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); Karlton Goodsell Percy, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Charles Terrell Porter, 
S.B., M.D. (tology); Francis Minot Racke- 
mann, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar Jacobus 
Raeder, M.D. (Psychiatry); Lawrence Reynolds, 
A.B., M.D. (Roentgenology); Edward Peirson 
Richardson, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Augustus 
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Riley, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Charles Edouard Sandoz, M.D. (Psychiatry); Louis 
Agassiz Shaw, A.B. (Applied Physiology); Ed- 
ward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., M.D. (Gynecology); 
Fred Albert Simmons, Ph.B., M.D. (tology); 
George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, S.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); John Baker Swift, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Robert Matthew Thomson (In- 
dustrial Medicine); Raymond Stanton Titis, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, A.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Beth Vincent, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gyne- 
cology); George Benjamin White, Ph.D. (Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); John Thomas Williams, 
M.D. (Gynecology); Paul Richmond Withington, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Benjamin Ezra Wood, A.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy); George Henry Wright, D.M.D. 
(Laryngology); Edwin Theodore Wyman, M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Edward Lorraine Young, Jr., A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); James Herbert Young, S.B., M.D, 
(Pediatrics). 

Alumni Assistants: Thomas Rodman Goethals, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Archibald Nissen, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Henry Rouse Viets, S.B., M.D. 
(Neurology). 

Research Fellows: Alfred Willson Bosworth, S.B.. 
A.M. (Pediatrics); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. (Bio- 
logical Chemistry); David Brewster Swift, S.B. 
(Tropical Medicine). 

Teaching Fellows: Floyd De Eds, A.B. (Biological 
Chemistry); Fred Reece Griffiths, Jr., A.M. (Phys- 
tology); Samuel Raynor Meaker, A.P., M.D. 
M.R.C.S. (Histology); Walker Ely Swift, A.B., M.D. 
(Physiology). 


Voted to appoint Joseph Charles Aub 
Assistant Professor of Physiology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Dean of the School of Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Hector 
James Hughes was elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for 1920-21, and it was voted to ap- 
point them: Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Dean; Paul Henry Hanus, George Ells- 
worth Johnson, Walter Fenno Dearborn, 
Alexander James Inglis. 

Voted to change the title of Walter Ben- 
jamin Kahn from Assistant to Instructor 
in Economics. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Norton for the academic 
year 1920-21. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
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fessor Joseph H. Beale for the second half 
of 1920-21. 

Voted to repeal the votes of Oct. 9, 1872, 
April 28, 1873, and November 30, 1885, 
and to substitute the following: 

Students registered in any department of the 
University and paying their full tuition fee may, 
under regulations prescribed by the several facul- 
ties and approved by the Corporation, be ad- 
mitted to the instruction given in any other depart- 
ment, without the payment of additional tuition 
fees. A student is normally registered in the depart- 
ment in which the major part of his work is done. 


Meeting of June 23, 1920. 


The President reported the following re- 
ceipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, $129,416.59 
additional. 

From the estate of Rebecca A. Greene (Mrs. 
Francis B.) $625 additional on account of her be- 
quest to the Medical School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $36,367.63 
and securities valued at $4702.84 to the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $3889.19 and 
securities valued at $2160 for their Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. S. Marcus Fechheimer for their 
gift of $5000 to establish in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, in memory of their son, 
Nathan Fechheimer the “ Nathan Fechheimer Loan 
Fund.” 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $2000 to Mr. 
David P. Kimball and to an anonymous friend for 
their gifts of $1000 each, and to Mr. Eugene V. R, 
Thayer for his gift of $200, to Mr. Sewall H. Fes- 
senden for his gift of $150 and to Mr. Neal Ran- 
toul for his gift of $100 toward the purchase of 
the painting of ‘‘The Three Philosophers.” 

To the Lancaster Mills and to Messrs. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. for their gifts of $2000 each toward 
the expenses of instruction and investigation in In- 
dustrial Hygiene under the Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Class of 1883 for the gift of $2344.28 for 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1901 
toward the expense of planting trees in the College 

vard, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1250 for 
the Department of Tropical Medicine. 

To the National Canners Assocjation for the gift 
of $1267.33 on account of their offer of $20,000 an- 
nually for three years, or such portion thereof as 
may be requisitioned, for the purpose of investigating 
the subject of food poisoning or so-called ptomaine 
poisoning, with special reference to canned foods, 
under the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 
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To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the National Civic Federation forthe gift of 
$1000 toward the salary of Dr. Alice Hamilton. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of $300, 
to Mrs. Thomas E. Whiting, Messrs, Carl P. Den- 
nett, Augustus Hemenway, Henry Hornblower, 
John M. Longyear for their gifts of $100 each, to 
Mr. Samuel D. Stevens for his gift of $50, and to 
Messrs. William H. Claflin and Clarence L. Hay for 
their gifts of $25 each for explorations in Arizona 
under the auspices of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. William Sturgis Bigelow and George 
R. Agassiz for their gifts of $200 each, to Messrs. 
Alexander Forbes and Augustus Hemenway for 
their gifts of $100 each, and to Mr. James F. Porter 
for his gift of $25 for the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research, 

To Miss Mary Lee Ware for her gift of $500 
toward the expense of repairing cases in the 
Botanical Museum. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $433.73 
for assistance in the Department of Physiology. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society of New York 
for the additional gift of $300,.the income thereof 
to provide a scholarship. 

To Mr. Louis A. Shaw for his gift of $250 for as- 
sistance in the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$215.08 to be addéd to the Harvard Dames Loan 
Fund. ‘ 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge for his gift of 
$100 and to Mr. Edward W. Emerson for his gift of 
$35 toward the “‘Teaching Equipment Fund” of 
the Fogg Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarships for 1919-20, 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 to es- 
tablish twe prizes — one of $50 and one of $25 — 
in the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1919-20. 

To Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift of $25 
toward the purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary. 

To Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of $23.70 
for subscription to the Japan Weekly Times and 
Mail. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins’ for his gift of $12.50 
to be added to the principal of the Hodges Schol- 
arship Fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. James E. Jopling for their gift 
of $5 for the purchase of flowers for Memorial Day. 

To Harvard Alumni and to friends of Professors 
James, Royce, and Palmer for their generous gift of 
the portrait of “The Three Philosophers” which is 
to be hung in Emerson Hall 

To Mr. James Fenimore Cooper for his generous 
gift of a framed portrait of his grandfather, James 
Fenimore Cooper, a leaf of manuscript from one of 
Cooper’s works, showing corrections in his hand, 
and an autograph on a check signed by him, to the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of a collec 
tion of letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson to his 
brother William, 1825-68, in accordance with the 
wishes of her husband that they be given to the 
College Library. 
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The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920; Daniel Sargent, as 
Secretary of the Committee on Degrees with Distinc- 
tion in History and Literature; James Blaine Hedges, 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in History. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1920: Reinhold Friedrich 
Alfred Hoernlé, as Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 25 to Aug. 12, 1920: Emmett Kirken- 
dall Carver, Assistant to the Director of the Gibbs 
Laboratory. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Edward Andrews 
Lincoln, Assistant in Education; John Ulrie Nef, 
Assistant in History and Assistant in Government; 
Loyd Haberly, Assistant in Government; Frederick 
Glover White, Henry Fisk Carlton, Paul Spencer 
Wood, Willard Connely, Robert Earle Bacon, Jo- 
seph Auslander, Malcolm Perrine McNair, Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton, Edward Allen Whitney, 
and David Mason Little, Jr., Assistants in English; 
William Gleason Bean, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
History; Malcolm Perrine McNair, Assistant in 
Marketing (Business School); George Schwab, Asso- 
ciate in Anthropology; Edward Allen Whitney, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Degrees with Distinction 
in History and Literature; Morris Gray, Jr., Sec- 
retary for Employment; Paull Franklin Baum, Rob- 
ert Wheaton Coues, John Tucker Murray, Atherton 
Noyes, Arthur Stanwood Pier, and Brewer God- 
dard Whitmore, Instructors in English; Thomas 
Henry Clark, Instructor in Geology; Kenneth John 
Conant, and William Graves Perry, Instructors in 
Architectural Design; John Wilson, Instructor in Mod- 
eling; Bremer Whidden Pond, Instructor in Land- 
scape Architecture; Stephen Francis Hamblin, In- 
structor in Horticulture; Charles Howard Walker, 
Lecturer on the History of Architecture; William 
Stanley Parker, Lecturer on Architectural Practice; 
Hector McIntosh Holmes, Lecturer on Patent Law; 
Clarence Irvin Lewis, Lecturer on Philosophy; Earl 
Dean Howard, Lecturer on Labor Relations (Busi- 
ness School). 


Medical School. 


Associates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, David 
Cheever, and Henry Rouse Viets, in Anatomy. 

Instructors: Gustave Philip Grabfield, in Pharma- 
cology; Harry Cesar Solomon, in Psychiatry and 
Neuropathology. 

Assistants: Burton Everett Hamilton, in Medi- 
cine; Derric Choate Parmenter, in Industrial Medi- 
cine; Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene; Harold Wentworth Stevens, in 
Industrial Medicine; Harry Weiss, in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

Teaching Fellows: McKeen Cattell, in Pharma- 
cology; Frederick Haven Pratt, in Physiology; 
Wayne J. Stater, in Histology. 


Graduate Courses in Medicine. 


Associates: Frederick Codman Cobb, A.B., M.D. 
(Laryngology); Walter Elmore Fernald, M.D., A.M. 
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(Peychiairy); Joel Ernest Goldthwaite, S.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Allen Greenwood, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Walter Brackett Lancaster, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Charles Fairbank Painter, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harvey Parker 
Towle, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); 

Instructors: Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Carl Hermann Bucholz, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); Frank Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. (Elec- 
trotherapeutics); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Mark Homer Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); George Phippen Sanborn, M.D. 
(Bacteriology); James Warren Sever, M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); Franklin Warren White, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine). 

Clinical Assistants: Harold Beckles Chandler, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); John Greenwood Jennings, 
M D. (Ophthalmology); Charles David Jones, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Holbrook Lowell, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Hugo Bruno Charles Riemer, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); George Hale Ryder, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Henry Burt Stevens, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology). 

Assistants: Philip Challis Bartlett, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); William Parsons Boardman, A.B., M.D. (Bac- 
teriology); Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); 
Harry Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Walter Alden Griffen, M.D. (Medicine); Warren 
Richards Sisson, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Na- 
thaniel Knight Wood, A.B., M.D. (Medicine). 


Dental School. 

Lecturer: Henry Carlton Smith, Ph.G. (Dental 
Chemistry). 

Instructors: Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D 
(Roentgenology); Charles Allen Jameson, D.M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Leonard David Nathan, D.M.D 
(Oral Pathology); Fred Martin Rice, A.M. (Chemis- 
try); Charles Edward Stevens, D.M.D. (Oral Hy- 
giene). 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Ernest Earl 
Carl, D.M.D.; Arthur Sylvester Crowley, D.M.D.; 
Frank Homes Cushman, S.B., D.M.D.; James Ed- 
ward Heap, D.M.D.; Herman Everett Hichborn, 
D.M.D.; Edward Charles Hoey, D.M.D.; Sterling 
Nye Loveland, D.M.D.; Harry Snow Parsons, 
M.D., D.M.D.; Harold Lee Peacock, D.M.D.; 
Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D.; David Frederick 
Spinney, D.M.D.; Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D.; 
Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D.; Thomas 
Weston Wood, Jr., D.M.D.; Eugene Barry Wyman, 
D.M.D. 

Instructors in’ Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles Wil- 
liam Berry, S.B., D.M.D.; Arthur Leo Cavanagh, 
D.M.D.; George Philadelpheus Phillips, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Richard Burton Smith, D.M.D.; Frederick 
Jeremiah Sullivan, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: Fred Ralph Blumen- 
thal, D.M.D.; Adelbert Fernald, D.M.D.; Horace 
Leonard Howe, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D.; John Hassan Jaffar, 
D.M.D.; William Gleason Jewett, D.M D.; Frank 
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Herbert Leslie, D.M.D.; Oliver Perry Wolfe, 
D.M.D. 

Assistants: John Wicks Cooke, in Oral Pathology; 
Paul Webb Crouch, in Crown and Bridge Work; 
Francis Paul Devlin, in Operative Dentistry; Harold 
Albert Kent, in Oral Pathology; Robert Gordon Rae, 
and Spurgeon DeWitt Turner, in Prosthetic Dentis- 
try. 


The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Director; 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., Secretary; 
Roger Pierce, A.B., Treasurer; James Homer Wright, 
A.M., M.D., S.D., Pathologist, in charge of Free 
Diagnosis Service; William Duane, Ph.D., Research 
Fellow in Physics; Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D., Re- 
search Fellow in Chemistry; Ernest William Good- 
pasture, A.B., M.D., Research Fellow in Pathology; 
William T. Bovie, Ph.D., Research Fellow in Bio- 
Physics; Stuart Mudd, A.M., M.D., Research Fel- 
low in Bio-Physics. 


Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 


Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Surgeon 
in charge; Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., 
Surgeon; George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Assist- 
ant Surgeon; Henry Asbury Christian, A.M., D.M., 
Consulting Physician; Francis Weld Peabody, A.B., 
M.D., Consulting Physician; George Richard Minot, 
A.B., M.D., Physician; Thomas Ellwood Buckman, 
A.M., M.D., Assistant Physician; George Adams Le- 
land, Jr., A.B., M.D., Surgeon to Qut-Patients; 
Ernest Merrill Daland, A.B., M.D., Assistant-Sur- 
geon to Out-Patients; Daniel Crosby Greene, A.B., 
M.D., Laryngologist. 

For the 2d half of 1920-21: William Caleb Loring, 
Lecturer on the Practice of Law; Edward Waldo 
Forbes, and George Howard Parker, Exchange Pro- 
fessors to the Western Colleges. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1920: Robert Bayley 
Osgood, Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery (Medical 
School). 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1920: Richard Dana 
Bell, Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry 
(Medical School); William T. Bovie, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bio-Physics. 


Voted to appoint Richard Thornton 
Fisher Director of the Harvard Forest from 
Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to make the following changes in 
titles: 


Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics: William Arthur Berridge, A.M., from 
Tutor in Economics; Niles Carpenter, Ph.D., from 
Tutor in Economics; Philip Putnam Chase, A.M., 
LL.B., from Tutor in History; Henry Epstein, A.B., 
from Tutor in History; Richard Stockton Meriam, 
A.B., from Tutor in Economics; Lindsay Rogers, 
A.M., from Tutor in Government; Rufus Stickney 
Tucker, Ph.D., from Tutor in Economics; Arthur 
Harrison Cole, Ph.D., from Tutor in Economics; 
Arthur Stone Dewing, Ph.D., from Tutor in Eco- 
nomics; Arthur Eli Monroe, Ph.D., from Tutor in 
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Economics; Hermann Dudley Murphy, Instructor in 
Freehand Drawing, from Instructor in Drawing from 
the Life. 


The report of the Committee upon 
Retiring Allowances being considered, it 
was 

Voted to adopt the following scheme of 
retiring allowances substantially as rec- 
ommended by this report: 


1, That participation in the scheme shall be 
required of each teacher hereafter appointed for 
more than one year to the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity on or after Sept. 1, 1920. But the Corpora- 
tion may exempt from participation any teacher who 
has the benefit of the Carnegie pension system or 
any other like protection. The Corporation will, 
up to Dec. 31, 1920, allow any teacher so appointed 
since November 17, 1915, to become a participant. 

Each participant shall in each year pay or allow 
the University to retain a sum equal to ten per cent 
of the salary voted to him. 

2. That interest shall be due and payable upon 
such payments at the rate of return actually earned 
on the general funds of the University less such de- 
duetion as may seem proper to the Corporation to 
cover expenses of management and to provide a re- 
serve to protect the securities against depreciation, 
and may likewise be retained by the University and 
credited to the participant. 

Or the Corporation may at its option cause the 
whole or part of al! such sums paid to or retained by 
it to be separately invested for the account and at 
the risk of the teachers entitled to the same, de- 
ducting from income such, if any, charge for man- 
agement as the Corporation may deem proper. 

8. That whenever any such person retires by rea- 
son of age the University shall cause not less than 
ninety-five per cent of the credits accumulated for 
him to be applied to the purchase of an annuity or 
annuities on the life of such person or on his life and 
on the life or lives of one or more other persons 
agreed upon between him and the Corporation, or to 
be used for the benefit of the recipient in such way 
as shall be agreed upon between him and the Corpo- 
ration, the balance being paid to him in cash. 

That the directions which such person shall give 
as to the purchase of an annuity or annuities shall 
be followed if given seasonably and if the Corpora- 
tion is satisfied of the propriety of such direction; 
otherwise the Corporation shall use its own discre- 
tion. 

4. That if such person ceases to be in the employ 
of the University prior to reaching the age of re- 
tirement, by reason of any other fact than his death 
or disability, the University shall forthwith pay to 
him in cash or upon his order the amount of his ac- 
cumulated credits. Provitied, however, that if he 
leaves the employ of the University within the five 
years just prior to the age of retirement, the Uni- 
versity may, at its discretion, decline to permit its 
withdrawal, but may require the purchase of a satis- 
factory annuity or annuities either at the time he 
leaves its employ or at the time he reaches the age 
of retirement. 

5. That if such person dies before the provisions 
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of paragraph 8 or paragraph 4 have been executed 
in his case the University shall pay his executor 
or administrator the amount of his accumulated 
credits. 

6. That any interpretation of or alteration in or 
amendment to this plan shall be binding on all 
teachers concerned when two thirds of such teachers 
accept a vote of the corporation proposing such in- 
terpretation, alteration or amendment and certify- 
ing that in the opinion of the Corporation the inter- 
pretation, alteration or amendment is within the 
original scope of this plan and is for the benefit of 
the teachers concerned. 

7. That the Corporation reserves the right to dis- 
continue this scheme at any time in its discretion. 
Thereupon the University shall pay to each partici- 
pant the amount of his accumulated credits and be 
discharged from further liability. 

8. That the Corporation does not assume either 
state or federal income tax upon the income of a 
teacher so deposited or retained under this scheme 
or on the interest which it produces. 


Voted to accept the offer of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of a loan of an 
Experimental Standard Water Tube Boiler 
now at the plant of the Erie City Iron 
Works. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 10, 1920. 


The following twenty-five members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, Felton, Forbes, Froth- 
ingham, Greene, Hallowell, Herrick, Hig- 
ginson, Hollis, Lee, Mack, Morgan, Roose- 
velt, Sedgwick, Slocum, Swayze, Thayer, 
Thomas, Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 29 and April 12, 1920, electing 
Charles Jesse Bullock, George F. Baker 
Professor of Economics, to serve from Feb. 
9, 1920; Milton Joseph Rosenau, Charles 
Wilder Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene, to serve from Apr. 1, 1920; 
Edward Henry Warren, Weld Professor of 
Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919; Austin 
Wakeman Scott, Story Professor of Law, 
to serve in place of Edward Henry Warren, 
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from Sept. 1, 1919; Joseph Warren, Bus- 
sey Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1919; John Marks Brewer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920; George Ellsworth Johnson, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Alexander James Inglis, 
Professor of Education, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1920; Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Professor 
of History, to serve from Sept. 1, 1920; 
Durward Earle Burchell, Professor of In- 
dustrial Accounting, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920; John Gurney Callan, Professor of 
Industrial Management, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Alexander Quackenboss, 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, to 
serve from Feb. 9, 1920. 

Electing the following Associate Pro- 
fessors, to serve from Sept. 1, 1920: Wil- 
liam Guild Howard, of German; Frederick 
Albert Saunders, of Physics; Louis Allard, 
of French; George Shannon Forbes, of 
Chemistry; Arthur Edwin Norton, of Me- 
chanical Engineering; Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, of Anthropology; Chandler Rath- 
fon Post, of Greek and of Fine Arts; Archi- 
bald Thompson Davison, of Music; Irving 
Widmer Bailey, of Forestry. 

Appointing Norris Folger Hall, In- 
structor in Chemistry, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920; George LaPiana, Instructor 
in Church History, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Henry Hallowell Farquhar, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment, for three years from Sept. 1, 1920, 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 7, 1920, appointing Arthur 
Harrison Cole, Instructor and Tutor in 
Economics, for three years from Sept. 1, 
1920; Arthur Eli Monroe, Instructor and 
Tutor in Economics, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Tutor in Economics, for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1920; Henry Pennypacker, Chair- 
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man of the Committee on Admission and a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Conferring, on the recommendation of 
the Faculty of the Engineering School, 
the degree of Master in Civil Engineering, 
a3 of the Class of 1915, upon Hagop 
Harootune Aroyan, and the Board voted 
to consent to said votes. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the follow- 
ing Inspectors of Polls for the Election of 
Overseers on next Commencement Day: 
Principal Inspector, Charles W. Hubbard, 
Jr., 1912. Assistant Inspectors: Campbell 
Bosson, 1911; Harris H. Gilman, 1911; 
Robert W. Knowles, 1912; Dudley P. 
Ranney, 1912; Samuel Mixter, 1912; Ar- 
nold W. Hunnewell, 1912; Samuel C. Ben- 
nett, Jr., 1912; Oscar Housserman, 1912; 
Raymond S. Wilkins, 1912; Francis S. 
Moulton, 1913; Roger W. Bennett, 1913; 
Nevil Ford, 1913; Oliver Wolcott, 1913; 
James J. Minot, 1913; Louis Moeldner, 
1913; George S. Silsbee, 1918; Charles 
Weston, 1913; Edward B. Watson, 1913; 
Richard C. Evarts, 1913; Francis W. 
Capper, 1915. 

The Board also voted that the President 
of the Board be authorized to make addi- 
tions to, and fill any vacancies that may 
arise in, the office of Inspectors of Polls 
for the Election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Bussey In- 
stitution, and Mr. Felton the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Department 
of Economics, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee they 
were accepted and ordered to be printed. 

At the request of Mr. John Warren, 
University Marshal, and upon the motion 
of President Lowell, the Board voted to 
hold the Stated Meeting of the Board on 
Commencement morning at 9.15 o’clock. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 
Adjourned. 
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Adjourned Meeting, May 11, 1920. 

The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, Greene, 
Herrick, Higginson, Hollis, Lee, Morgan, 
Sedgwick, Slocum, Thayer, Thomas, 
Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, Woods. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Dr. Bradford was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 12 and April 26, 1920: 

Establishing the degree of Doctor of Medical 
Sciences (D.M.S.) in the Medical School, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty of Medicine; 

Amending Statute 9 of the University by insert- 
ing after the words “Doctor of Medicine” the 
words “Doctor of Medical Sciences” so that it shall 
read as follows: 

“9, Decrees. The ordinary Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts... Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of 
Medical Sciences, Doctor of Public Health, 
Doctor of Dental Medicine, and Associate in 
Ate...” 

and after debate thereon the Board roted 
to consent to said votes. 


Stated Meeting, June 24, 1920. 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Thursday, 
June 24, 1920, at 9:15 o’clock a.m. 

The following eighteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Messrs. Appleton, Brad- 
ford, Elliott, Felton, Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Greene, Hallowell, Lee, Lodge, Mor- 
gan, Sedgwick, Slocum, Wadsworth, Wig- 
glesworth, Woods. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted, and said 
records were approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 23, 1920: 


Amending Statute 12 by striking out the words 
“the penalties of admonition, suspension, dismis- 
sion, and expulsion; and to use .. . other” after the 
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words “to inflict, at their discretion”; and the sen- 
tences “Suspension is a separation from the Univer- 
sity for a fixed period of time. It may be accom- 
panied with a requirement of residence in a specified 
place, and of the performance of specified tasks,” 
so that it shall] read as follows: 

“12, Discretine. The several Faculties have 
authority to impose fines and levy assess- 
ments for damage done to property; to in- 
flict, at their discretion, all appropriate 
means of discipline; but no student shall be 
dismissed or expelled from the University, 
except by a vote of at least two thirds of the 
members of his Faculty present and voting 
thereon. Dismission closes a student’s con- 
nection with the University, without neces- 
sarily precluding his return. Expulsion is 
the highest academic censure, and is a final 
separation from the University.” 

And the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 1, and June 23, 1920, ap- 
pointing for one year from Sept. 1, 1920, 
Joseph Charles Aub, Assistant Professor 
of Physiology for two years from Sept. 1, 
1920, Robert Bayley Osgood, Instructor in 
Orthopedic Surgery (Medical); for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1920, James Bourne 
Ayer, Instructor in Neurology; William T. 
Bovie, Instructor in Bacteriology; Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, Instructor in Bacteri- 
ology; Stanley Cobb, Assistant Professor 
of Neuropathology: Marshal Fabyan, As- 
sistant Professor of Comparative Pathology; 
Calvin Gates Page, Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology; Reginald Francis Arragon, 
Instructor in History and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Econom- 
ics; Robert Pierpont Blake, Instructor in 
History, and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics; Richard 
Dana Bell, Assistant Professor of Biological 
Chemistry (Medical School); William T. 
Bovie, Assistant Professor of Bio-Physics; 
from Sept. 1, 1920, William Clifford Heil- 
man, Lecturer on Music; Richard Thorn- 
ton Fisher, Director of the Harvard Forest; 
appointing the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School of Education for 1920-21, 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean; Paul Henry 
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Hanus, George Ellsworth Johnson, Wal- 
ter Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James 
Inglis; electing Hector James Hughes, 
Dean of the School of Engineering, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1920; making the following 
changes of title: Hermann Dudley Mur- 
phy, from Instructor in Drawing from the 
Life to Instructor in Freehand Drawing; 
Arthur Harrison Cole, from Tutor in Eco- 
nomics to Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Arthur Stone 
Dewing, from Tutor in Economics to Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Arthur Eli Monroe, from 
Tutor in Economics to Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Econom- 
tcs; establishing the Byrne Professorship 
of Administrative Law, and the James 
Jackson Putnam Professorship of Neurol- 
ogy, and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 23, 1920, conferring de- 
grees upon the persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University respect- 
ively, and the Board voted to consent to 
the conferring of said degrees, and further 
voted that the Secretary be instructed, in 
accordance with the precedents of previ- 
ous years, to make such changes as may 
be found necessary and proper to perfect 
the lists of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 1599. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated to the Board the resignations of 
Arnold W. Hunnewell, Class of 1912, and 
Edward B. Watson, Class of 1913, as 
Assistant Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on Commencement Day, 
and the appointment of Alvin F. Sortwell, 
Class of 1914, as an Assistant Inspector. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the Fogg 
Museum and Department of Fine Arts, 
and the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Mr. Forbes the reports of the Com- 
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mittees to Visit the Peabody Museum and 
Division of Anthropology, the Museum 
of Comparative Zodélogy, and the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy, Mr. Frothingham the 
report of the Committee to Visit the De- 
partment of History, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Kitchens 
and Dining-rooms of all the College Com- 
mons, and it was accepted and placed on 
file. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Curistina H. Baker, R. 93. 


On May 10 the Council, on recommen- 
dation of the Associates, appointed an 
Alumne Associate, Christina H. Baker, 
93 (Mrs. George P. Baker), to serve as 
Acting Dean until July 1. At the meeting 
of the Associates on June 9, Ella Lyman 
Cabot (Mrs. Richard C. Cabot) was re- 
elected a member of the Council for a 
term of seven years, and Professor Henry 
W. Holmes, Dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, was elected a 
member of the Associates for a term of 
three years. A meeting of the Committee 
on Resources was held on June 21. The 
whole question of the raising of money 
for running expenses, new buildings, and 
adequate equipment was taken up, and it 
was voted that the Executive Committee 
should investigate the advisability of a 
general appeal to be made next autumn, 
and report to a meeting of the Committee 
on Resources in October. 

The Council has voted to offer next 
year one graduate scholarship to a French 
student selected by the American Council 
of Education, this scholarship to include 
tuition, room, and board during term 
time. The American Council of Education 
is asked to nominate a graduate student 
well equipped for graduate work at Rad- 
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cliffe College who has not heretofore 
studied in the United States, as the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships believe that the 
furtherance of the spirit of the interchange 
will be best accomplished by the choice 
each year of a new French graduate. 

The final examinations began on June 
2. The three principal student activities 
before that date were the song competi- 
tion, won by the Juniors; the joint Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society and Harvard Glee 
Club concert, under the direction of Dr. 
Davison, and the performance by the 
Idler Club of Percy MacKaye’s Jeanne 
d’Arc on the terrace of Eliot Hall. All of 
these were successful, the Choral Society 
sharing in the high praise given by musical 
critics, and the Idler play giving evidence 
of skill in presentation as well as dramatic 
ability. 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston, after a 
successful four months, in which its mem- 
bership has increased to 1030, has under- 
taken to run a small club house, formerly 
known as the Brown Owl, at Devereux, 
near Marblehead. All Radcliffe students, 
past and present, who are members of the 
Club may take rooms for summer vaca- 
tions, and afternoon tea is served every 
afternoon. Suppers’ and luncheons are 
served on order. The privileges of the 
Club House have been offered to a se- 
lected list of North Shore residents on 
the payment of a small sum. All proceeds 
of this venture above expenses will be 
given to the Radcliffe Endowment Fund. 
The hearty support of all members of 
the Radcliffe Club of Boston is earnestly 
asked. 

Two gifts giving gratifying evidence of 
continued interest in Radcliffe on the part 
of old friends have been received. One is a 
silhouette of Mrs. Agassiz in her youth, 
given by Mrs. Robert S. Russell; the 
other, a Florentine cabinet containing 
curios, once in the possession of Miss 
Caroline I. Wilby, given by Mr. J. H. 
Clark. 
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One of the twenty-two scholarships 
offered to college women of America by 
the French Department of Education and 
the Office National des Universités Fran- 
¢aises was won by Vera Mikol, ’20. This 
entitles her to a year’s study in a French 
Lycée, with her expenses paid. The Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium offered fel- 
lowships for advanced study in Belgium 
to students of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
the University of California, and Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. In addition, a 
fellowship was offered to Radcliffe Col- 
lege, and has been given to Bernice V. 
Brown, A.B. ’16, A.M. 718, Ph.D. 20, for 
the study of international law in Belgium. 
The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, for the best 
original work in any department, was 
divided between two candidates for the 
Doctor’s Degree, Matilda M. Brooks and 
Bernice V. Brown, for their Doctor’s dis- 
sertations. The subject of Mrs. Brooks’s 
dissertation was ‘“‘Quantitative Studies 
on the Respiration of Bacillus Subtilis 
(Ehrenberg) Cohn,” and of Miss Brown’s, 
“The Status of Armed Merchantmen.” 
In the competition for the George B. 
Sohier Prize honorable mention was given 
to Ruth E. Arrington, ’20. The Captain 
Jonathan Fay Diploma and Scholarship 
for the Senior who, in the judgment of the 
Academic Board, had shown the great- 
est promise, was awarded to Romaine 
Elizabeth Boody. The sum of $100, given 
by Katharine S. Day, a special student, 
for any use that Professor Langfeld chose 
to make of it, in connection with his 
course, was awarded as a prize to Ada L. 
Gould, ’20, for work in experimental 
eesthetics in the Psychological Laboratory. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Prize of $50, given 
to the ranking Junior of the five Juniors 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, was awarded 
to Sara Slepian. The holders of the two 
scholarships at Woods Hole, which Rad- 
cliffe offers each year, are Matilda M. 
Brooks, Ph.D. ’20, and Pauline Heizer, 
22. Two Radcliffe students received part 
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of the Bowers Prize in Harvard College, 
for drawing and painting: Winifred Whit- 
tlesey, ’21, and Edith I. Redin, ’22. 

Class Day was held on June 18. On 
Saturday, June 19, a committee of past 
students with Frederica H. Gilbert, ’14, 
as chairman, presented Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, with Ruth Delano in the title réle. 
On Sunday, June 20, the Baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by President Briggs 
at the First Church, Congregational, Rev. 
Raymond Calkins offering the prayer. 
At the Phi Beta Kappa exercises in San- 
ders Theatre on Monday, June 21, seats 
were reserved for the Iota Chapter of 
Radcliffe, the business meeting of which 
was held in the afternoon. The Radcliffe 
Union held its meeting on Tuesday, June 
22. As the Radcliffe Club of Boston offers 
membership privileges to all past and 
present students of Radcliffe College, 
whether or not degree-holders, the Rad- 
cliffe Union voted to disband. A record 
and appreciation of its many years of 
efficient aid to the best interests of Rad- 
cliffe College, will be included in the next 
report to this MaGaziInr. 

On Commencement Day, June 23, 
3 A.A. degrees were given, 121 A.B. de- 
grees (2 summa cum laude, 9 magna cum 
laude, and 37 cum laude), 26 A.M. de- 
grees, and 4 Ph.D. degrees. Among the 
gifts for the year which the President 
announced were the following: $10,000, 
the bequest of Mrs. Caroline S. Freeman, 
to establish the Rosamond Freeman Fund 
for scholarships; $12,000 on account from 
the estate of Charles C. Drew; additions 
to the Ruth Holden Memorial Fellowship 
Fund, including $655, the proceeds of the 
authors’ reading in Boston in February, 
and $426.38, the proceeds of an entertain- 
ment given by the Radcliffe Club of New 
York in April; from the stores conducted 
by the students in the halls of residence 
for the purpose of beginning a fund for an 
infirmary for the College, the sum of $125; 
from an anonymous giver, $300; from Mr. 
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Clarence W. Gleason, money for books in 
memory of his daughter, Elizabeth Story 
Gleason, of the Class of 1920; a fountain 
“in memory of Leita Kinsman Loveland, 
Radcliffe 1909, from her father and mother 
and classmates”; from the Class of 1895, 
$800 for the Endowment Fund; from the 
Class of 1905, the offer to redecorate and 
furnish the conference room on the second 
floor of Fay House; from the Class of 1910, 
$2400 for the Mary Coes Endowment 
Fund; from the Class of 1920, two $50 
Liberty Bonds in honor of two classmates 
who have died, Elizabeth Story Gleason 
and Katherine McDaniel. The Class of 
1912 has turned over to the Treasurer of 
the College $3141.57, the proceeds of the 
concert in Symphony Hall in January, to 
be held as a separate fund until 1922. 
The college marshal was Caroline L. 
Humphrey, °98; the marshals for the 
Alumne procession, Laura H. Dudley, ’95, 
and Elizabeth Lee Eliot, ’10; the head 
usher, Mary Reed Morse, ’11. The music 
was in charge of Mabel W. Daniels, ’00. 
The Commencement address was given 
by Colonel Arthur Woods. 
“Commencement,” Colonel Woods 
said, “‘may mean not merely the begin- 
ning of life in the open, so to speak. It 
may mean the beginning of the education 
that one gets while one is trying to apply 
one’s preparation. No college, no system 
of education can furnish formulas for life. 
Life must be handled by methods of 
thought. It must be handled by high 
aspirations.” Taking then as text a de- 
tective story from his.experience as Com- 
missioner of Police in New York City, he 
talked on methods of mental attack on 
questions. First, he urged the cold, 
detached point of view, attacking sub- 
jects without letting our personal likes 
and dislikes enter in; and next, a most 
earnest effort to get all the facts first, not 
being satisfied with fewer facts than we 
can get. On the evidence of all the facts 
that can be found theorizing can be done, 
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and can be safely done, because the guide 
posts of the facts keep the theorizing 
from going too far astray. Then, and not 
before, we must use our knowledge of 
human nature. Our theories must work 
in actual conditions. But knowledge, 
and sound mental processes, and knowl- 
edge of human nature may be worse than 
nothing unless they are guided by a high 
purpose. A splendidly trained mind is a 
machine, to be used according to the will 
of its owner. If it is not a splendid ma- 
chine, the owner cannot accomplish much; 
but if the purpose is not a high purpose, 
the machine may work for ill and not for 
good. There is plenty of high purpose, 
but it is sometimes hard to keep our high 
purpose from being scratched. It is 
steadying power that we need. The thing 
for us all to do is to hitch our wagon to 
the brightest star we can find, and keep 
our eyes — the gaze of our souls — always 
on that star; but having a few mile posts 
in between, so that we can mark off our 
progress always toward the star. 

The business meeting of the Alumne 
Association was held in the afternoon. 
The following officers were elected for 3 
years: President, Marion Churchill, ’06; 
Second Vice-President, Dora Drew Bab- 
bitt, ’99; Director, Constance H. Hall, ’07; 
Nominating Committee, Harriet D. 
Buckingham, ’95, Marjorie T. Gregg, ’05, 
Rosamond Dean Snow, ’10, Rachel Lewis, 
’15, Margaret J. Carver, 718. The business 
meeting was followed by a dinner in 
Memorial Hall, at which 349 Alumne | 
and guests were present. In Sanders 
Theatre, after the dinner, short speeches 
were made by Mr. Arthur Hill of Boston, 
by Anna E. Holman, 714, head of the 
Radcliffe Unit, by representatives of the 
classes of 1895 and 1910—Sarah M. 
Dean, ’95, and Elizabeth C. Putnam, ’10, 
— by the Acting Dean, and by President 
Briggs. 

Mr. Hill gave an account of the change 
through the last two generations in the 
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attitude toward women and their right 
to participate in any form of public 
activity, showing, by the self-forgetful 
service which the French, and English, 
and American women have given in the 
war, how they have come now to be re- 
garded by men, in the words of Sir Doug- 
las Haig, as “comrades, working side by 
side, in the same fight, and for the same 
ends,” so that they are entitled to be 
citizens in the fullest acceptation of the 
word. On the trained men and the trained 
women the leadership of the future is to 
fall, and so it is of vast importance to the 
future of America that colleges should 
train their women wisely. “One thing 
Radcliffe can do — it can train its women 
to think clearly and honestly, and not to 
be afraid to face the consequences of such 
thinking; and it can imbue them with the 
high spirit of idealism and romance with 
which Harvard has always imbued its 
graduates.” 

Miss Holman gave a brief description of 
the work of the members of the Radcliffe 
Unit in their separate postes of the French 
Red Cross. “In those places,” she said, 
“we left a little bit of America, because we 
had learned a little bit of France.” 

The Acting Dean has been authorized 
to appoint a committee to consider the 
problem of housing Radcliffe students 
beyond the capacity of the halls of resi- 
dence, and also has been authorized to 
consult with the President of the Alumnz 
Association for codperation in wider 

, publicity for Radcliffe throughout the 
country. On June 22, the Council voted 
that the Acting Dean should continue to 
serve until a permanent Dean is appointed 
by the Associates, and qualifies. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Davip WasHBURN BAlLey, 21. 


Both Harvard and Yale seem to have 
turned out Commencement Day ball 
teams last season, since’ both the New 
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Haven and the Cambridge nines lost 
close contests to their opponents on their 
home territory before stands packed with 
expectant alumni. At New Haven on 
Tuesday cf Class Day week the Crimson 
exacted a 4-1 victory. Felton, pitching 
flawless ball and allowing only one man 
his base, held Yale to four hits, while 
Harvard succeeded in collecting seven. 
Of these Felton alone was responsible for 
two, one of which accounted for a run; he 
also covered first base three times, made 
eight assists, and had no errors chalked 
up against him. 

The game in Cambridge the following 
day gave the Blue nine an opportunity to 
turn the tables. After five scoreless inn- 
ings the visiting batsmen broke through 
Goode’s defense and brought in their first 
tally. The final score stood 4-2 for Yale. 
Conlon’s playing was the feature of the 
day for the Crimson, as the shortstop 
made a hit, a run, a put-out, and seven 
assists, several of which were little short 
of marvelous. 

The decisive game of the series was 
played the following Saturday at Fenway 
Park, and resulted in an exciting triumph 
for Harvard. Janin, last minute substi- 
tute for Frothingham, who had been in- 
jured by a pitched ball in the opening 
game, was star-performer for the Crim- 
son, lining the ball out to the left field 
fence at a crucial moment and bringing in 
two tallies. Felton came back into first- 
class form and closed his athletic career 
with an excellent exhibition of pitching. 

The Yale series came as a vigorous cli- 
max after a season of mingled victories 
and reverses. Harvard dropped contests 
with Dartmouth, Amherst, Vermont, 
California, Princeton, and Holy Cross, 
and collected victories from Bowdoin, 
Brown, and Tufts, beside evening up mat- 
ters with Holy Cross and California in re- 
turn games. As a result of the three Yale 
contests the following were awarded their 
“H’s”: A. J. Conlon, ’22, R. P. Hallo- 
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well, ’20, Capt. R. W. Emmons, ’20, L. 
P. Jones, ’20, W. B. Frothingham, ’21, K. 
P. Perkins, ’20, L. A. Hallock, ’22, E. C. 
Lincoln, ’22, A. Blair, ’21, S. Felton, ’20, 
E. F. Goode, 22, H. C. Janin, ’22, and T. 
H. Gammack, ’20. 

The track team was the only one of the 
five major sport teams to be defeated by 
Yale during the past season. An indiffer- 
ently successful year, capped by two se- 
vere drubbings at the hands of the Yale 
and Princeton runners, set the record 
low mark for Harvard on the cinder- 
path. This condition of affairs was caused 
chiefly by the lack of a smooth running 
coaching staff, the illness during the 
greater part of the season of Coach 
“Pooch” Donovan, the scarcity of good 
second and third place material, and an 
unprecedented number of losses through 
probation. Director Whelan, whose 
newly instituted system of coaching with 
the aid of moving pictures and mirrors 
was received not without enthusiasm, re- 
signed at the close of the season. D. F. 
O’Connell, ’21, a star in the mile run, was 
reélected captain for this next year. At 
the Olympic trials held in the Stadium on 
July 17, the only member of the Univer- 
sity track squad to find a place was R. 
W. Harwood, ’20, who represented the 
United States in the pole vault at Ant- 
werp. 

The crew season, marred by early de- 
feats, in which the University lost to An- 
napolis, Princeton, and Cornell, closed 
gloriously with a decisive victory over 
Yale at New London. The Crimson oars- 
men made good use of their weeks at Red 
Top, and what looked to be a rather medi- 
ocre eight at the start of the year proved 
itself much superior to the Blue favorites. 
R. Jenney, ’21, promoted to the position 
of stroke in the first boat only a short 
time before the Thames races, knew the 
strength of his men to the ounce, and set 
the pace at the start, giving the Univer- 
sity shell a lead which was never cut 


down and which was increased to six 
lengths at the finish line. 

Following their participation in the 
Yale race the following were awarded 
their letters: Capt. W. Davis, ’21, F. B. 
Lothrop, ’21, R. K. Kane, ’20, L. B. 
McCagg, ’22, L. Terry, ’20, M. E. Olm- 
sted, 21, J. A. Burden, Jr., 21, R. Jen- 
ney, 21, and E L. Pierson, ’21. 

Among the minor sports, tennis was 
the most eminently successful during the 
1920 season. After an auspicious southern 
trip, when the University won four tour- 
naments, tied one, and lost one, came vic- 
tories over Tufts, Brown, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, M.I.T., and Pittsburg. In the 
last two weeks of its season the team suc- 
cumbed to the Providence Tennis Club, 
the West Side Tennis Club of New York, 
and finally to Princeton and Yale. The 
team consisted of Capt. G. W. Helm, ’20, 
L. A. de Turenne, ’21, D. P. Robinson, 
Jr., 20, J. B. Fenno, Jr., 21, C. H. Hy- 
ams, 3rd, ’21, and R. N. Bradley, ’22. 
In doubles play W. W. Rowe, ’20, re- 
placed Bradley. De Turenne was elected 
captain for the coming season. 

Followers of basketball were rejoiced 
to learn of the appointment of Edward 
Wachter, Jr., of Troy, N.Y., as basket- 
ball coach for next winter. Wachter was 
at one time in charge of the sport at Wil- 
liams College, and is widely known in the 
East, both as a professional player and as 
an authority on the game. Following its 
introduction in connection with compul- 
sory exercise for the Freshman class, bas- 
ketball has been reinstated after a lapse 
of a number of years as a regular minor 
sport at the University. 

Following the second competition of 
the year the Crimson announced the elec- 
tion of John Cowles, ’21, of Des Moines, 
Ia.; P. R. Chandler, ’21, of Geneseo, 
N.Y.; and F. U. Perry, ’21, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; to the editorial department; of 
Melville P. Baker, 22, of Wellesley Hills; 
Leonard Wheeler, Jr., ’22, of Worcester; 
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A. D. Welton, ’22, of Chicago, Ill.; H. H. 
Reed, ’23, of Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; and J. N. 
Logan, ’28, of Greenfield, to the news de- 
partment; of A. B. Hamilton, ’22, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, to the business department; 
and of A. H. Gordon, ’23, of Brookline, 
and S. B. Andrew, ’%3, of Brookline, 
to the photographic department. The 
Crimson officers for the coming year will 
be: T. S. Lamont, ’21, of New York City, 
president; H. D. Smith, ’21, of Chicago, 
Ill., managing editor; R. W. Harwood, 
20, of Littleton, business manager; D. W. 
Bailey, ’21, of Wollaston, editorial chair- 
man; R. W. Barton, ’21, of Omaha, 
Neb., photographic chairman, and Rupert 
Emerson, ’22, of New York City, secre- 
tary. Assistant managing editors selected 
were: Myles P. Baker, ’22, of Cambridge, 
Melville P. Baker, and A. D. Welton. 
Assistant business managers chosen were 
A. D. Hamilton and C. D. Whidden, ’22, 
of Brookline. 

Advocate officers for the coming term 
will be: S. B. Colby, ’21, of Amherst, 
president; J. B. Wheelwright, ’20, of Bos- 
ton, “Pegasus”; Emerson Low, ’22, of 
Detroit, Mich., secretary; and R. E. Lar- 
sen, 21, of Brookline, treasurer. New 
members of the Advocate elected during 
the last quarter of the academic year 
were: C. J. Innes, 22, of Boston; R. W. 
Long, ’22, of Cambridge; E. K. Nash, ’22, 
of Weston, as business editors; and Nor- 
man Cabot, ’22, of Boston; J. F. Leys, 
22, of Boston; A. K. Train, ’22, of New 
York City; and William Whitman, 3d, 
*22, of Boston as associate editors. 

Among undergraduates during the past 
months interest in social and political 
problems and issues has run high. As a 
result of this, the Advocate met with un- 
usual success in issuing every month 
with its regular edition a special political 
supplement, containing timely articles 
and discussions of mooted questions. A 
point was made to give voice to both 
sides of every question and space was 
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given to contributions from graduates, 
students, and faculty alike. 

Nor have discussions been confined to 

the printed page. Numerous little groups 
of undergraduates have organized for the 
purpose of thrashing out problems facing 
a changing world. The Advocate has es- 
tablished the custom of holding open 
house for a gathering of invited guests 
every fortnight. Usually it is planned to 
have a speaker present and to confine the 
conversation more or less to a single topic. 
The meetings are held in the Living Room 
of the new Advocate House and it is in- 
variably the custom to keep a pot of 
coffee simmering on the hearth. The 
“Discussion Club,” the ‘Wednesday 
Night Club,” and several other associa- 
tions have grouped together in a similar 
spirit. 
’ George Wigglesworth, ’74, of Boston, 
was appointed to succeed the late Major 
Henry Lee Higginson as president of the 
Union. The corporation appointed J. U. 
Nef, ’20, of Chicago, IIl., to act as gradu- 
ate manager, succeeding D. M. Little, 18. 
H. H. Faxon, ’21, of Quincy, was elected 
undergraduate vice-president for this 
next year. The Union will continue dur- 
ing the coming terms on virtually the 
same plan as last year. A similar schedule 
of speakers, including the Hon. Mark 
Sheldon, Australian Commissioner to the 
United States, Booth Tarkington, and 
Percy D. Haughton, ’99, is being ar- 
ranged. A new experiment was tried out 
during the examination period last June, 
of serving a special buffet luncheon at 
noontime. The popularity of the plan 
may lead to its adoption as a regular 
feature of the café service this year. 

Following out the policy inaugurated 
last autumn of presenting modern Euro- 
pean plays unknown as yet to the Ameri- 
can stage, the Dramatic Club gave for its 
spring play, ‘““The Governor’s Wife” by 
Jacinto Benevente, one of the chief among 
the modern Spanish playrights. The pro- 
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duction attained considerable success, 
two performances before crowded houses 
being given in Cambridge, one in Boston, 
and one in Wellesley. 

Devotees of intercollegiate debating 
did not stay their efforts after the annual 
triangular debate. A_ special “‘East- 
West” debate was arranged with the 
University of Washington, the subject 
accepted for argumentation being free 
speech. Harvard, represented by W. S. 
Holbrook, ’21, B. H. Kuhns, ’22, and L. 
Dennis, Unc., was victorious over the 
visiting trio from the coast. Although the 
Western speakers were conceded the 
palm for eloquence, the sounder argu- 
ments presented by the Harvard men 
proved irrefutable. 

The annual Freshman jubilee song- 
contest resulted in a victory for Gore 
Hall, which will have the honor of de- 
fending the silver cup next year. Continu- 
ing the custom of previous classes in 
awarding a scholarship at the end of the 
Freshman year to that member who in 
academic record, achievements in athlet- 
ics, and other extra-curriculum activities 
is considered to have done the most for 
the class, the Class of 1922 awarded a 
memorial scholarship to M. W. Self, ’22, 
of Abilene, Texas. 

A. E. Kirk, ’20, of Chicago, Ill. last 
season’s University baseball manager, has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. Paul With- 
ington, ’09, as assistant graduate treas- 
urer of the H. A. A. to aid Treasurer F. W. 
Moore. 

The annual Senior picnic took place as 
usual this year, undimmed by congres- 
sional legislation. The entire class, clad 
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in overalls and jumpers, journeyed to 
Nantasket by boat and spent the day in 
sports and merrymaking. 

The last five Seniors elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa were: W. P. Bell, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; B. A. DeVoto of Ogden, Utah; 
A. McB. Kinney, of Southwest Port 
Mouton, N.S.; P. K. McElroy, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and C. G. Yungblut, of 
Dayton, Kentucky. Honorary members 
elected at the same time were: James A. 
Tufts, ’78, Professor of English at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy; B. A. Gould, ’91, of 
Toronto, Canada; Edward W. Forbes, 
’95, director of the Fogg Art Museum; 
and Clifton D. Gray, °97, president of 
Bates College. 

On Class day the exercises in the Sta- 
dium were interrupted for a few moments 
by a severe downpour of rain. The various 
social events of the day went off smoothly. 
The class oration by Slater Washburn of 
Worcester drew its inspiration from the 
tercentennial of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, and dealt chiefly with the prob- 
lems which face America as a nation 
among the nations of the world. J. G. 
King, Jr., of New York City, in his class 
poem treated of problems arising out of 
the war. P. R. Doolin of St. Albans, Vt., 
was the class odist. The Ivy Orator, Ed- 
gar Scott, of New York City, upheld fit- 
tingly the traditions of all ivy orators. 
The only notable addition to the list of 
Class Day spreads was the spread and 
dance given by the Crimson Senior Board, 
which took place in the Sanctum and on 
the roof. More than 200 undergraduates 
and other invited guests attended. It is 
planned to make this an annual event. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 

1860. 
J. T. Morss, Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its sixtieth an- 
niversary of graduation by a luncheon 
given at the house of John T. Morse 
in Boston. There are still surviving 
twenty-one members who took degrees 
and five who were with the Class only a 
part of the full course. Fourteen came 
together around the table — a goodly 
showing in view of the fact that all 
were octogenarians, save one who 
lacked a few months of that dignity. 
Carter had come from Montreal, and 
Humphreys from a sick-bed in Chicago, 
in order to be present. The absence of 
Spaulding, held at home by serious ill- 
ness, was noted with especial regret; 
our “first scholar” in the good old days 
when that honorable position still ex- 
isted, twice our Secretary, he had al- 
ways been most loyal to all Class asso- 
ciations. Gen. Stephen M. Weld, our 
Treasurer, dead several months since, 
was kindly remembered and missed. 
But in spite of inevitable gaps made by 
the disappearing years the little band 
of surviving classmates met with even 





more than the wonted cordiality in a 
friendly reunion, not the less pleasant 
because it was in some degree touching. 
This quiet, venerable group, so serenely 
chatting, held the remnants of that re- 
nowned Freshman class, which upon 
“Bloody Monday” evening, on the 
Delta, vanquished the Sophomores in 
two football “fights” —a feat never 
achieved before or since. This once 
classic annual fray has now become a 
mere tradition, as have also the some- 
times too jovial punch-bowls of that 
antique period. While the heads of the 
classmates of ’60 have been whitening, 
these venerable follies have lapsed into 
wholesome desuetude, though not de- 
void of a certain picturesqueness in 
their remote reminiscence. Having due 
respect for the new anti-alcoholic re- 
formation (which he fully approves) 
the host sought to cheer his guests with 
an innocuous decoction of grape-juice, 
foaming, sparkling, and fair to look 
upon. By dint of “‘making-believe very 
hard,” like Dickens’s “‘little Marchion- 
ess” with her tea, they politely de- 
clared it palatable. After this temper- 
ate refection, the party being in good 
condition for the transaction of busi- 
ness, it was suggested that we hold a 
**Business Meeting.” Counselor Bow- 
man gave his professional approval, 
and Johnson called us to order. He 
then announced that Spaulding desired, 
by reason of failing health, to resign 
the Secretaryship. The resignation 
was accepted and a vote of thanks to 
Spaulding for his zealous and efficient 
services, and expressing also our warm 
sympathy for him in his illness, was 
passed. The offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer being thus made vacant 
Morse (John T.) was elected to fill them 
both. He accepted. Routine business 
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was disposed of. —On Commence- 
ment Day the Class met at No. 2 Hol- 
worthy, their customary room. Ten 
members were present. At noon the 
regular meeting was held according to 
notice. The action taken at the in- 
formal meeting of the preceding day 
was ratified and adopted. Adjourn- 
ment then closed the twelfth Quin- 
quennial gathering of the Class. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Class was 
held at Young’s Hotel the evening be- 
fore Commencement and was followed 
by the Class Supper. On Commence- 
ment Day the Class was the guest of 
the Class of 1870 at Phillips Brooks 
House. — Daniel La Forest Chase died 
in Quincy May 21, 1920. He was the 
son of Daniel Greenwood and Sarah 
Persis (Clark) Chase and was born in 
Grafton, May 15, 1841. He fitted for 
college at the High School in Newton- 
ville. In the summer of 1864 he went to 
Chicago, and engaged with his father 
in the manufacture of confectionery, 
employing for the purpose machinery 
manufactured by themselves. During 
the summer of 1867 he was engaged 
in making a similar set of machinery 
for introduction into England, and in 
the fall of that year he sailed for 
England, to superintend setting it up. 
While absent from America, he visited 
the French Exposition of 1867, and also 
portions of Scotland. He returned to 
Boston August, 1868. Since that time 
he has patented one or two machines 
to be used in connection with steam en- 
gines and boilers and has been engaged 
in manufacturing the same. He resided 
in Somerville from 1871 to 1888, in 
which latter year he removed to Win- 
chester. In 1883 he returned to his old 
business of manufacturing confection- 
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ery, especially a certain branch of it re- 
quiring the designing and construction 
of improved machinery. From 1889 to” 
1899 he continued in the business last 
mentioned, residing meanwhile in West 
Medford. In the latter year he had a 
severe attack of illness which kept him 
housed for many weeks; and in the same 
period his aged father, with whom he 
had lived and worked practically all 
his life, suddenly sickened and died. 
With a prospect of slow recovery, and 
with a physique never too robust, he 
decided to give up active business. His 
recreation has been rifle-shooting, and 
he has been a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Association for nearly 
twenty years, most of the time as direc- 
tor, and for the last seven years as 
president. He had for many years 
taken a rather active part in some of 
the minor activities of the city, such as 
being a Trustee of the Quincy Hospital 
and a Director in the Codperative 
Bank. 
1866. 
Crartes E. Srrarron, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 

There were present at Commence- 
ment the following: George Batchelor, 
L. S. Dixon, E. W. Emerson, E. N. 
Fenno, A. K. Fiske, G. A. Flagg, J. B. 
Gregg, D. G. Haskins, W. A. Hayes, 2d, 
A. M. Leonard, E. F. Peirce, F. R. 
Stoddard, Moorfield Storey, C.' E. 
Stratton, M. A. Underwood, Leonard 
Wheeler. 

1867. 
James R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Frank Clarkson Garbutt, the oldest 
member of the Class, died at his home 
in Los Angeles, Cal., June 14, 1920, in 
his 83d year. Had he lived a fortnight 
longer he would have completed that 
year. He was born on the 28th of June, 
1887, at Toronto, Can., the son of Eng- 
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lish parents, George Garbutt and Jane 
(Clarkson) Garbutt. When sixteen 
years old he came to the United States 
and settled in Illinois. There he learned 
the trade of harness-making and later 
engaged in the manufacture of pottery. 
During the Civil War he enlisted in the 
68th Illinois Volunteers and served as a 
corporal in Company A of that regi- 
ment from June 2, 1862, until some date 
in 1863, when he was discharged from 
the service on account of ill-health re- 
sulting from exposure. In the early fall 
of that year he entered Harvard Col- 
lege with the Class of 1867 and re- 
mained there until June 1, 1866, when 
he left college on account of ill-health. 
Later at Commencement in the year 
1871 he received the degree of A.B. asa 
member of the Class of 1867. Return- 
ing to Illinois in June, 1866, he engaged 
in business at Whitehall, Ill. On May 
22, 1867, he married Mary E. Alderman 
of Jacksonville, Ill., and had by her one 
son, Frank Alderman Garbutt, born 
April 5, 1868. In September, 1868, he 
was appointed principal of the public 
schools of Mason City, IIl., and gave up 
his business at Whitehall. Early in the 
year 1871 he resigned his position at 
Mason City and moved with his family 
to Colorado and settled at Longmont 
in that State, a town then recently 
founded by a Chicago-Colorado colony, 
and engaged in the furniture business 
there. Within three weeks of his arrival 
he was elected secretary of the colony 
by a two-thirds majority over four 
other candidates previously nominated. 
This office, which was by no means a 
sinecure, he held for six months through 
the dissensions, criminations, and in- 
vestigations which seem incident to 
such enterprises. During the term of 
this office he carried on his furniture 
business through employees. He was 
also elected president” of the school 
board of Longmont and had the satis- 
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faction of seeing the schools of the place 
surpass in system and proficiency all 
others in the country. In June, 1872, he 
sold out his business in Longmont, and 
in August of that year was appointed 
superintendent of the public schools of 
East Denver and removed to that city. 
At the end of the school year 1873-74 
he resigned that position to seek em- 
ployment better suited to his health and 
immediately engaged in silver mining 
and built reduction works in Boulder 
County. Early in the year 1875 he sold 
out his interests there, and soon after 
formed a partnership with two brothers 
named Abbott, and engaged in mining 
enterprises at Lake City, San Juan 
County, Mr. Garbutt becoming presi- 
dent of the Lake City Mining and 
Smelting Company. In the year 1878 
he built smelting works at Ouray, Col., 
the first in the country of that name of 
which he was part owner and superin- 
tendent, and in the year 1879 he built 
smelting works at Leadville for the El- 
gin Mining and Smelting Company of 
which also he became part owner and 
superintendent. During this period he 
built a toll road into San Juan County, 
a considerable engineering feat. When 
the road was completed a landslide 
wiped out part of it and also Mr. Gar- 
butt’s fortune which was tied up in the 
enterprise. He raised the necessary 
funds and rebuilt the road. On the eve 
of success another slide wiped out the 
most expensive part of the work. 
Nothing daunted, he again set about 
borrowing the money needed and ob- 
tained it and again rebuilt the road, 
which turned out to be a very successful 
enterprise. In the year 1882 he moved 
with his family to Los Angeles, Cal., 
then a city of about 15,000 inhabitants. 
At first he engaged in orange-growing, 
but in 1884 went into the real-estate 
business. He was interested in many 
local improvements and subdivisions, 
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including Hollywood, which he pre- 
dicted would become a fine residence 
section of the city, built a carriage road 
to the top of Mount Lookout in Holly- 
wood, and helped promote the first 
steam railroad through Hollywood to 
Santa Monica. He continued in this 
business for four years, but in 1888 he 
resumed his business as a mining engi- 
neer and expert, examining and making 
reports on mining properties, chiefly in 
California, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico and in Northern Mexico. In 
his eightieth year Mr. Garbutt came on 
to Commencement in June, 1917, and 
attended the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the graduation of his 
Class. In May, 1918, he wrote as fol- 
lows to the Secretary about his return 
from attending the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary: “After leaving 
Boston at the close of the annual exer- 
cises and festivities, which I enjoyed 
very much, I visited classmates in 
New York, visited friends and acquaint- 
ances in Philadelphia and Washington. 
Thence to Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
and to Manassas, where my regiment 
saw service in 1862 (serving as corporal 
in Co. A, 68th Illinois Infantry). Then 
via Montreal to Toronto, to the scenes 
of my boyhood. There I visited with a 
few remaining relatives. For like pur- 
pose I stopped at Detroit, Chicago, and 
Denver. Thence home via San Fran- 
cisco, after a total round trip of about 
11,000 miles, including highways and 
byways. Hope to make more trips to 
Harvard within the next few years.” 
Mr. Garbutt had been failing in health 
for several months before his death. 
He is survived by his wife, his son, 
three grandchildren, and one great- 
grandchild. — Eleven members of the 
class attended the class supper at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Wednesday, 
June 23, and eleven members also were 
present at Commencement. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Algonquin 
Club on Wednesday, June 23, at which 
dinner twenty-three men were present. 
It was a pleasant occasion. The annual 
business meeting was held at Thayer 5 
on Commencement Day. The Secre- 
tary presented his account of receipts 
and expenses and a statement of the 
property of the Class in his possession. 
The same was duly approved and ac- 
cepted. At that meeting the following 
memorial of Warren Andrew Locke 
was presented by H. G. Pickering: “It 
would seem almost imperative that any 
sketch of a life given to the study and 
practice of music should contain some 
appreciative expression of such devo- 
tion, and this in competent hands 
should indeed be so; yet, as we, his 
classmates, think of Warren Locke the 
musician, it is of an upper Holworthy 
room of a summer evening and of lis- 
teners at open windows and on the 
steps below, of Pierian and Glee Club 
concerts under his inspiring guidance, 
or of our happy gatherings of later 
years, when never a dinner ended with- 
out the chorus close about him at the 
piano for the songs we loved. From 
‘The Last Smile’ at starting it was 
Warren who filled in the waste places of 
forgotten words or half-remembered 
air with bewildering accompaniment, 
to the ‘haunting memories’ of Sev- 
erance’s song and ‘Fair Harvard’ at 
the end. If he was this and more to us, 
what was he to the College? Choir- 
master and organist at the Appleton 
Chapel for twenty-eight years, editor 
of the University Hymn Book, and or- 
ganizer and director of Harvard chor- 
uses, his services were given with glad 
and faithful devotion. From his innate 
love of music followed his simple plan 
of life. Immediately after graduation 
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he was for five years a master at St. 
Mark’s School in Southborough, and 
for four years thereafter a student of 
music in Germany. October 10, 1878, 
he was married in Hamburg to Made- 
leine Weidemann, daughter of Rev. 
Charles Frederic Weidemann, chaplain 
of the Church of England at Hamburg. 
Of this marriage five sons were born, all 
of whom were later graduates of Har- 
vard, four of these between the years 
1901 and 1905, establishing what is be- 
lieved to be a record of consecutive 
Harvard graduation in one family. 
Three of the sons are now living, and 
ten grandchildren. Returning to this 
country after his marriage, he was 
from 1878 to 1880 organist and choir- 
master at St. John’s Church, Boston 
Highlands, and then organist for eight 
years at the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge. His two longest terms of 
service were at the College Chapel as 
above recorded, and at St. Paul’s 
Church, now the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, in Boston, where he became 
organist and choirmaster in 1888, this 
term ending only with the disability of 
his last illness. On Sunday, April 25, 
1920, a tablet placed on the wall near 
the organist’s seat was dedicated to his 
memory, Dean Rousmaniere after the 
formal dedication adding these words: 
*The tablet which we have just dedi- 
cated in memory of Warren Andrew 
Locke has been placed in the Cathedral 
by two members of the congregation. 
It bears upon it a quotation from one of 
the anthems which under Mr. Locke 
was frequently sung in the Cathedral, 
“ And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and 
with everlasting joy upon their heads.” 
None who knew Mr. Locke can ever 
forget him. As we come here in his 
memory to-day, we see him in our im- 
agination where for so many years he 
sat Sunday after Sunday, at his organ 
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and engaged in that service which it 
was his joy to render in the House of 
God. There are some of you who re- 
member him in the more intimate asso- 
ciations of his family life. Those who 
have been permitted in any degree to 
be welcomed to that family life know 
that there is no other word which ex- 
presses what they saw except the word 
ideal. Others will in time speak of 
Mr. Locke’s musical ability and his 
taste, but I speak to you this morning 
as one who loved him speaking to a 
great congregation who loved him. We 
shall always remember his devotion to 
his work. No man could ever come into 
touch with Mr. Locke without the im- 
pression of one who was entirely faith- 
ful to his duty as organist and choir- 
master in this church. Oftentimes on 
Saturday nights, if I happened to be in 
my room, he would come in in the midst 
of his practice at the organ, and amus- 
ingly reprove me for being there, tell- 
ing me that it was too late for me to be 
out and that I had had a long day and 
should go home to rest. And I often 
left him here at the organ knowing that 
his own long day did not occur to his 
mind, and that even if he needed rest 
he would take none until he had fin- 
ished his task. But Mr. Locke’s great 
gift, as it has always seemed to me, can 
be summed up only in this phrase, that 
he gave himself. Behind all his ability 
there was the man himself. And his life 
was spent unconsciously giving forth 
himself into the lives of his friends. 
How charming that self was, and yet 
how strong was the character! How 
serious he was when he spoke of the 
great issues of life, and yet how con- 
stantly lighthearted he was as one who 
believed in God! For underneath that 
personality which we have loved and 
which to-day we remember, lay an ab- 
solute faith. That faith was under- 
neath him like the everlasting arms 
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through all the days of toil and devo- 
tion and service, and he rested in that 
same faith when he passed through the 
valley of the shadow of death. It was 
always in his face as to-day it must be 
in the nearer Presence. May he rest in 
eternal peace and may eternal light 
shine ever upon him. No life of any 
of us, perhaps, has been marked by 
stronger sincerity of purpose and sin- 
gleness of view. Fortunate in its sur- 
roundings, its congenial activities and 
its friendships, a delightful and almost 
indefinable simplicity marked the tenor 
of its way; nothing was hidden except 
the griefs that must come to all, and 
suffering towards the end; everything 
that showed was of brave cheer to the 
last. And so we shall think of him al- 
ways, in his home, at his seat at the 
organ, and at the happy reunions of the 
Class; and the spirit of his gentle and 
well-loved presence will be with us as 
we sit closer at the table and rebind 
the ties and memories of the passing 
years.” 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Tickxnor, Sec., 
Medfield. 

The Class celebrated its 50th Anni- 
versary at Commencement. On Wed- 
nesday morning thirty members assem- 
bled at the Harvard Club in Bos- 
ton and took automobiles for Norfolk, 
where they were entertained at lunch- 
eon by our classmate Parkman and 
Mrs. Parkman at their beautiful farm. 
It was a most delightful trip and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by every one. A 
group photograph of those present was 
taken. Later a majority of the men 
went to the Harvard-Yale ball game. 
In the evening, thirty-two dined at the 
University Club. On Thursday, fol- 
lowing the established custom, the 
Class entertained all the older classes 
and the three following classes at 
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luncheon at Phillips Brooks House. 
This as usual proved one of the pleas- 
antest features of Commencement 
Day, and about three hundred gradu- 
ates assembled in and about the tent 
where the spread was served. In the 
afternoon the Class attended the exer- 
cises in the Sever Quadrangle. In all 
thirty-seven members were present at 
one or more of the gatherings, and the 
celebration was in every way a pro- 
nounced success. 


1872. 

A. L. Lincotyn, Sec., 

126 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 48th anni- 
versary by an informal dinner at the 
Secretary’s house, 61 Walnut Place, 
Brookline, on Wednesday evening, 
June 23, at which the following mem- 
bers were present: Allen, Almy, Bea- 
man, Brown, Walter Burgess, F. R. 
Hall, R. S. Hall, Hutchins, Lincoln, 
A. Lord, Sheldon, Thwing, Tompkins, 
who was accompanied by his oldest 
grandson, Floyd Williams Gibson, and 
White. Six members attended the 
Yale-Harvard baseball game, including 
Baker and Miller who were not at the 
dinner; eight others met at Hutchins’s 
house and motored to the Daniel Web- 
ster estate in Marshfield. They visited 
the Webster tomb and were glad to find 
the cemetery lot in good condition and 
well kept up by the present owner of 
the estate, Mr. Hall, in spite of what 
has appeared in the newspapers to the 
contrary. At Thayer 3 on Commence- 
ment, in addition to others Babbitt, 
Gibson, Guild, Loring, Palmer, and Ti- 
tus appeared. So, taking all the events 
together, there were present twenty- 
two members out of our forty-eight liv- 
ing graduates and nine non-graduates. 
— At the luncheon given by the Har- 
vard Law School Association at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel on Monday, June 
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21, Hon. W. C. Loring presided. — 
Arthur Lord, president of the Pilgrim 
Society, made the address on June 24 
on the occasion of the reception at 
Plymouth of A. N. Hollely, representa- 
tive from Plymouth, Eng., who was 
officially delegated to present a set of 
resolutions from the Mayor and Coun- 
cil of the Borough of Plymouth, Eng., 
to Plymouth, Mass., which com- 
memorate the tercentenary.—J. F. 
Tufts has severed his connection with 
Acadia College as an active worker 
after forty-six years of continuous ser- 
vice. He formerly was Professor of Po- 
litical Economy and History, but since 
1912 had confined his work wholly to 
the Department of History. 


1878. 
Artnur L. Wang, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Thomas Russell Watson died at 
Cromwell, Conn., July 17, 1920. He 
was the son of Benjamin M. and Mary 
(Russell) Watson and was born at Ply- 
mouth, July 18, 1850. For some years 
after graduation he lived in Kansas, 
where he was engaged in farming and 
sheep-raising, and then returned to 
Plymouth, where for the remainder of 
his life he conducted nurseries on an 
extensive scale. He married Frederica 
K. Davis who, with two children, sur- 
vives him. 


1874. 
C. S. PenHALLow, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

The Class dinner, held at the Union 
Club, was attended by twenty-seven 
men. The Commencement meeting 
was as usual at Holworthy 4, and was 
attended by about the same number. — 
Alexander Porter Browne died July 6 
at Wrentham. He came to Harvard 
from St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
After graduation he was at the Law 
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School for two years, receiving his 
LL.B. in 1876, when he was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar, and later to the 
Federal Court. For more than thirty 
years he was associated with his father, 
who was a well-known patent attorney 
in Boston. In 1893 Browne was special 
assistant to the United States Attorney 
for the District of Massachusetts. He 
edited the fourth edition of “‘ Browne 
on the Statute of Frauds,’”’ and up to 
the time of his death specialized in the 
law of patents, trademarks, and copy- 
rights. During the past few years he 
has had offices in Providence, R.I., and 
had given up his Boston office. 


1875. 
Warren A. REep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

The Class celebrated its 45th anni- 
versary. Thirty-six members were pres- 
ent. On the day before Commencement 
Hemenway invited us to luncheon at 
his house in Canton; in the afternoon 
we went to the Harvard and Yale base- 
ball match at Soldiers’ Field, and in the 
evening the Class dined at the Harvard 
Club, N. H. Stone presiding. — Fred- 
eric Saltonstall Gould died July 1, 
1920, at Santa Barbara, Cal., of loco- 
motor ataxia. He had been a sufferer 
from the disease for many years, and 
bore his sickness with patience and 
fortitude. He was the son of Charles 
and Henrietta Saltonstall (Mumford) 
Gould, born at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., 
Aug. 23, 1853. He fitted for college at a 
private school in New York City. After 
graduation he passed one year in Eu- 
rope, then studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, 
receiving the degree of M.D., Feb. 19, 
1878. He was Junior Assistant to Belle- 
vue Hospital in 1878, and House Sur- 
geon in 1879, and for about two years 
was an Assistant Surgeon of the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary. On ac- 
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count of his health he went to Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in April, 1884, and lived 
there until his death. He was married 
in New York City, June 21, 1897, to 
Clara Hinton. 





1877. 
Linpsay Swir, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

The Class celebrated the 43d anni- 
versary of graduation by a dinner at 
the Parker House, Boston, on the even- 
ing before Commencement Day. Forty- 
one men were present, brief remarks 
were made by A. L. Lowell, E. S. Mar- 
tin, James Byrne and G. E. Wood- 
berry, and the evening was then de- 
voted to friendly conversation. Just 
before the dinner, an ancient and 
solemn rite took place in honor of the 
77th Constitutional Amendment, at 
which Cate and Perrin were the officiat- 
ing Elders. —- At the Class meeting on 
Commencement Day it was voted to 
accept the informal invitation extended 
by the New York classmates to attend 
a dinner to be held next spring in that 
city. — Byrne, who as President of the 
Alumni Association presided at its 
meeting at Commencement, spoke with 
deep feeling of the debt that we owe our 
dead that we may not “‘ disappoint the 
hopes of those who died believing that 
they were fighting for the brotherhood 
of man and the ending of war.” — 
Frederick Manning Tucker died at his 
home, 47 Englewood Ave., Brookline, 
June 21, after a brief illness. Tucker, 
who was the son of Luther Pike and 
Georgianna Sophia (Manning), was 
born Feb. 3, 1855, at Portland, Me.; he 
was prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and entered with the 
Freshman class, but left college at the 
end of his Sophomore year. Returning 
from a business experience in Pueblo, 
Col., he was associated for a time with 
Shepard, Norwell & Co., in Boston. 
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From 1884 to 1892 he was interested in 
the manufacture of scythe and oil 
stones with headquarters at Haverhill, 
N.H. He ‘then entered the banking 
business in Boston, and was a member 
of the Stock Exchange of that city. He 
had recently been the confidential man- 
ager of the William L. Miller Company, 
contractors. He is survived by his 
widow, who was Emma Mahala Hatch, 
and two children, Tracey Hatch of 
Chicago, and Marion Elizabeth. A son, 
Richard Manning, died in infancy. 





1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The members of the Class dined at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, the night be- 
fore Commencement. Those present 
were W. B. Allen, Bancroft, Browne, 
Cobb, Cushing, Eaton, B. F. Hard- 
ing, J. B. Harding, Hastings, Hewins, 
B. N. Johnson, Loring, Littauer, I. B. 
Mills, Montague, C. Moore, Pinney, 
Potter, Roberts, Sparhawk, Sullivan, 
Tufts, Vickery, Wheeler, Worcester, 
and Wood. Worcester was congratu- 
lated on his election for the second time 
as president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society and Tufts on having 
received the degree of LL.D. from 
Durham College. The Secretary re- 
ported the amount subscribed by the 
Class to the Harvard Endowment 
Fund, giving some detailed information 
in regard to it. — Alfred Harrison Rog- 
ers died at Los Angeles, Cal., March 6, 
1920. He was born Feb. 2, 1858, at 
LeClaire, Ia. His parents were Robert 
H. and Mary Jane Caldwell Rogers, the 
father being a native of Pennsylvania, 
who settled in Icwa in early days, and 
was a member of the legislature of that 
State when Iowa City was the capital. 
The elder Rogers was one of the found- 
ers of LeClaire, where he established 
large lumber interests, and built the 
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first steam sawmill west of the Missis- 
sippi River. He was descended from 
Scotch-Irish ancestors, who settled in 
Pennsylvania about 1700. His lineal 
ancestors were noted for brilliant mili- 
tary services during the Revolutionary 
War. His parental grandfather, An- 
drew Rogers, was lieutenant in a com- 
pany from Laneaster County, Pa., 
commanded by Capt. James Rogers, a 
brother. Two other brothers were pri- 
vates in the same command. On the 
maternal side Robert H. Rogers was 
descended from Timothy Green, a 
colonel in the French and Indian Wars, 
who served at Fort Duquesne, Pitts- 
burgh, and Ticonderoga; and also from 
Col. William Allen, who commanded a 
regiment from Lancaster County, Pa., 
and participated in many notable bat- 
tles, including those of Long Island and 
Trenton, in the latter of which he was 
wounded. Mary Jane Caldwell, wife of 
Robert H. Rogers, was a native of 
Kentucky. He- ancestors were among 
the pioneer citizens of the city of Piqua, 
Ohio. When A. H. Rogers was 10 years 
old, his parents removed from Iowa to 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he attended 
the public schools and was graduated 
from the Leavenworth High School in 
the class of 1874. During his last year 
at the school he decided to enter Har- 
vard College, but found that a knowl- 
edge of Greek was required for admis- 
sion, the preparation for which was 
supposed to require about three years, 
and he had studied no Greek at all at 
the school. He, however, took up the 
study of Greek in March, 1874, and as a 
result of his work was able to pass the 
entrance examination for college in the 
following September. He graduated 
with honors in philosophy. He then 
began the study of law with Col. E. L. 
Bartlett at Wyandotte, Kan., but be- 
fore completing his legal education en- 
gaged in a lumber, grain, and milling 
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business with his brother at Spring 
Hill, Kan. While thus occupied he con- 
tinued his law studies and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Olathe, Kan., in 
1880, but never engaged in practice. 
In 1882 he left his brother and went to 
Wyandotte, where he established the 
Bank of Wyandotte, which he managed 
until 1885. Having sold this business 
he was engaged for one year as clerk of 
the Citizens’ National Bank at Kansas 
City, Mo. In 1886 he became cashier 
of the Bank of Springfield, Mo., and 
occupied the position for two years, 
leaving it in 1889 to organize the 
Springfield Savings Bank, with which 
he was connected until 1893, when he 
sold his interest in that institution, and 
in 1894 removed to Joplin. In 1889 he 
built a street railway between Webb 
City and Carterville, two and one half 
miles in length, and operated it with 
mules from Sept. 1, 1890, until March 
1, 1893. In the latter year he effected 
the organization of the Southwest 
Missouri Electric Railway Company, 
which has since grown into the pres- 
ent Southwest Missouri Railroad Com- 
pany, a trolley system of prominence 
and good repute, embracing about 
ninety miles of track in Jasper County, 
Mo., Cherokee County, Kan., and Ot- 
tawa County, Okla. At the time of 
his death Mr. Rogers was president 
of the Southwest Missouri Railroad 
Company, the Joplin Globe Publishing 
Company, vice-president of the Inter- 
State Grocer Company, a director of 
the Joplin National Bank, and was one 
of the leading citizens of Southwestern 
Missouri. He was a member of the 
Missouri chapter of the Sons of the 
Revolution and also of the Missouri 
chapter of the Society of Colonial Wars. 
He was married in May, 1881, at Phe- 
nix, N.Y., to Miss Katherine Colburn, 
a daughter of James Colburn, architect 
and builder, who with two children 
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survives him. The children are H. C. 
Rogers, of Carthage, and Mrs. E. C. 
Estes. In 1917 his heart was affected 
and during the last three years of his 
life he was an invalid. The funeral 
services were held at the Southwest 
Missouri Electric Railway Club in 
Webb City, Mo., an institution that 
Rogers had caused to be erected for the 
benefit of the railway employees, and 
were attended by many hundreds of 
people. — Andrew Duff Heffern died 
May 2, 1920, at his home in Philadel- 
phia. He was born in 1853, and studied 
for the Episcopal ministry at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School after graduat- 
ing from Harvard College with highest 
honors in philosophy. In 1881 he was 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Hillsbo- 
rough, Ohio. He became rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Southwark, Philadelphia, 
in 1882. At the time of his death he 
was Professor of New Testament Liter- 
ature and Languages at the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School, and had been a 
member of the faculty of that school 
since 1900. He was recognized as one of 
the ablest Greek scholars of the coun- 
try. In 1904 he received the degree of 
D.D. from the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters, one of whom 
is the wife of Nathaniel B. Groton, rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’s Church, White- 
marsh. — Edward Stackpole died at 
Eau Gallie, Fla., May 9, 1920. He was 
born at Boston, Sept. 28, 1855, and 
was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. He was a member of the 
Class of 1878 during the freshman and 
a portion of the sophomore years. He 
lived a retired life, and had not been in 
good health for some little time before 
his death. A widow, but no children, 
survives him. — Charles Kilborn Wil- 
liams died at Sioux City, Ia., May 22, 
1920. He was born at Rutland, Vt., 
March 8, 1856. After graduating from 
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College he spent one year at Harvard 
Law School. He also studied law at 
Columbia University, N.Y., and was 
admitted to the Bar in Rutland, Vt., 
in September, 1880. He subsequently 
moved to Sioux City, Ia., and was en- 
gaged in the practice of law there until 
his death. He was married Dec. 23, 
1889, to Gladys Ethra Garrison, and 
had two daughters. 


1879. 
Samuet C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on Wednesday, June 23. 
About fifty members were present, in- 
cluding Anthony, Atherton, Baily, 
Bennett, Blanchard, Brown, Burr, 
Casas, Conant, Clapp, J. T. Coolidge, 
Crawford, Curtis, Denegre, Ellis, Fel- 
ton, Gage, Galloupe, Hodgdon, Hodges, 
Holmes, Homer, Hudson, Hutchins, 
Jackson, Keyes, Lawrence, J. S. 
Mitchell, Monroe, Motley, Mulligan, 
Newhall, Nichols, Patten, Rand, Rus- 
sell, Sargent, Shannon, Shute, Sibley, 
Stone, Taussig, J. E. Thomas, Temple, 
Underwood, Willard. Ellis was toast- 
master, and, to use his words, “‘served 
the dry toast.”” There were many re- 
grets that Richardson was no longer 
with us and that the place which he has 
filled so ably for many years at the 
Class dinners was vacant. Almy, Bar- 
low, Wells, Burlingham, Crosman, 
French, Mercer, Leonard, Powel, Rob- 
bins, Townsend, Wright, Case, Dodge, 
Mack, Swayze, Wilton, Sylvester and 
others sent their greetings and good 
wishes. In addition to the entertaining 
observations of the toastmaster, Taus- 
sig and J. T. Coolidge made interesting 
remarks upon their several experiences 
in France. Shute told us of the trials of 
an author, and Crawford recalled some 
memories of his college days. There 
was a short business meeting just be- 
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fore the dinner and Burr reported upon 
the present condition of the Class fund. 
— Holworthy 18 was open to the Class 
as usual on Commencement Day. — 
Wells is Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., having held that posi- 
tion since 1916. — G. H. Burrill is now 
the pastor emeritus of his former parish 
at Easthampton. He served as an ad- 
visory member of the Draft Board in 
East Orange, N.J., and in 1919 as man- 
ager of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Em- 
ployment Bureau. He is now em- 
ployed in the New York office of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Commission. 
— Cobb is president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of the New Church and in 1919 
was president of the New England So- 
ciety of Chicago. — Powel is a coun- 
cilor of the Newport Chapter of the 
American National Red Cross, and 
also the 2d Sergeant, B Company, New- 
port Constabulary. His two sons volun- 
teered and as privates entered the 
United States Army in the Great War. 
Each of them rose to be commissioned a 
Captain in the Air Service of the Signal 
Corps. — Since 1916 Swift has been 
president of the New Bedford Five 
Cent Savings Bank and holds that 
office now. He was a member of the 
New Bedford Liberty Loan Committee 
and of the Massachusetts State Guards. 
His son, Jireh Swift, Jr., was Captain 
of a machine-gun company in the Rain- 
bow Division and was engaged in five 
major battles of the Great War. — 
Wilton has returned from the West af- 
ter several years of residence there. 
His present address is Elkins, N.H. — 
Keyes is one of the founders of Harvard 
Club of Concord, recently established. 
— Ellis has been given by the French 
Government the decoration of an Offi- 
cier de l’Instruction Publique. He is 
now the treasurer of the Springfield 
Five Cent Savings Bank. — Shute has 
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recently published a book called ‘‘The 
Real Diary of the Worst Farmer.” — 
Taussig received the degree of LL.D. 
from Northwestern University, on 
June 16, 1920, and the Harvard Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa has elected him 
president for the year 1920-21. — Hill 
traveled in the Orient for a year and is 
now a trustee of several American edu- 
cational institutions in that part of the 
world. He is also a trustee of Rutgers 
College and Chairman of the American 
Indian Institute. He is still the Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at Vassar 
College, and in 1917 he published a 
“Life of Christ.” — Sargent was in 
England during the early part of the 
war and spent two years at Downside 
Abbey, an ancient house of the English 
Benedictines. In 1916 he returned to 
this country and with other brothers of 
the Order established a priory, of which 
he is the superior, at Portsmouth, R.I. 
His present address is Portsmouth 
Priory, Portsmouth, R.I. — During 
the period of federal control of rail- 
roads, Hudson was president of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and also 
president of nine subsidiary corpora- 
tions. Since the railroads were returned 
to their owners he has been vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the reor- 
ganized Boston and Maine. — Dow is 
still the actuary of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
is an officer in various financial and 
charitable corporations in Woburn, 
where he lives. — Hudson has prepared 
and read before the Concord Social 
Circle an appreciation of Houston 
which will appear in the next Class 
Report. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsotry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
The Class celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary on the day before Commence- 
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ment by an automobile ride in the 
morning, lunching at the Hoosic-Whis- 
ick Club in Ponkapog and return- 
ing in time for the Class Dinner at 
the Union Club in Boston. There were 
fifty-one members at the dinner and 
nearly as many at lunch. There were a 
number from a distance, even Cali- 
fornia being represented. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
24 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The 39th anniversary dinner proved 
a very pleasant, though informal, occa- 
sion. Evarts presided, and read some 
much appreciated verses. He called 
upon Markham, Parmenter, R. C. 
Sturgis, Greene, and W. R. Thayer, 
who made interesting addresses. There 
were forty-one present. — The 7th 
Class Report is in preparation for publi- 
cation next year in anticipation of the 
40th anniversary. The secretary has 
sent out blanks for the “ lives,’ and 
is urging prompt replies. — Frederic 
Wood Hardy, who was born at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 23, 1859, died at Makawao, 
Maui, Hawaii, April 3, 1920. Hardy 
was the son of George Dana Boardman 
and Jennie (Andrews) Hardy. He en- 
tered college from the Malden High 
School. Within a year after graduation, 
he went, because of his health, to the 
Hawaiian Islands, where he had ever 
since been engaged in teaching, becom- 
ing in 1888 principal of the Govern- 
ment School at Makawao. He had 
been active in political affairs in the 
Islands. In 1896 he married Lillian 
Hitcheock Aiken, who survives him. 
Mrs. Hardy writes that Hardy was 
in the schoolroom until a week be- 
fore his death, not willing to give 
up, though the doctor says he must 
have been ill a long time. — The 
death is reported at Chicago of Edward 
Ridgely. 
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1882. 
Henry W. Conninoaam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Prof. C. T. Copeland, of Harvard, 
received the honorary degree of Litt. 
D. from Bowdoin at Commencement. 
— Rev. D. C. Garrett, of Concord, is 
to officiate at the services at the Church 
of the Messiah in Boston during the 
summer. Many years ago, when a 
student at Cambridge and in Deacon’s 
orders, he served as an assistant at this 
church. — Rev. Henry Hurlburt Mor- 
rill, whose full name as he wished it put 
in College records was Samuel Henry 
Hurlburt Morrill, died at Springfield, 
June 25, 1920. He was born at Dun- 
ham, Me., Jan. 5, 1860, the son of Wil- 
liam Francis and Sarah Nevens (New- 
ell) Morrill, and fitted for college at the 
Cambridge High School. Upon gradua- 
tion in 1882 he received a magna cum 
laude degree with honors in music, and 
for the next three years continued his 
musical studies under Prof. J. K. Paine, 
becoming teacher, composer, and con- 
cert pianist, as well as playing first vio- 
lin in the Cambridge Orchestral Soci- 
ety. In September, 1885, he became 
director of music in the University at 
Holton, Kansas, and in the following 
September professor at Bethany Col- 
lege, Topeka. He was made professor 
of Greek and Latin, and chaplain of St. 
John’s School at Salina, Kan., in Sep- 
tember, 1888, and in the same year en- 
tered the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, being made a deacon. In De- 
cember, 1889, he was advanced to the 
priesthood at Abilene, Kan. He was 
vice-president of the Kansas State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association for two years, 
and traveled much in the State as a 
missionary, besides being assistant edi- 
tor of the diocesan paper, The Sentinel. 
In 1890 he became rector of Christ 
Church at Springfield, Mo., where he 
remained till he was called to St. John’s 
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Church at Clinton, Ia., in 1896. While 
he was in charge of this parish a new 
Gothic stone church was built and 
furnished. He was a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Iowa dio- 
cese, and presided at the convention 
held to elect a successor to the late 
Bishop Will'am S. Perry, ’54. In 1900 
he was called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s church at Holyoke, where he 
served for eleven years with a marked 
degree of energy and success; and under 
his guidance a new church, rectory, and 
parish house were built. In 1911 he re- 
signed from active work, though he still 
preached on occasions and did some 
teaching, and for a time he served as 
secretary of the newly formed diocese 
of western Massachusetts. He was 
married Nov. 16, 1884, to Carrie Emily 
Barrington, daughter of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Barrington, of Cambridge, 
and had one daughter, who is now the 
wife of Theodore R. Ramage, of Spring- 
field. It was to be near her that he re- 
moved from Holyoke and passed his 
last few years at Springfield. He was a 
man of energy and talent, an excellent 
linguist and musician. 


1883. 
Freperick NIcHOoLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Thirty-eight men were present at the 
Class Dinner at the Hotel Vendome, on 
June 23, and listened to two extremely 
interesting and well-considered talks by 
L. A. Coolidge and J. F. Moors. The 
former had just returned from his mis- 
sion as delegate to the Chicago Con- 
vention, and gave a graphic and unus- 
ual description of the inside workings 
of that body and of the influences that 
brought about the decision. Moors dis- 
coursed upon the wide variety of prob- 
lems that come before the Corporation 
for settlement, and paid a glowing 
tribute to President Lowell for the 
manner in which he has maintained the 
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traditional right to freedom of thought 
at Harvard. There was a larger number 
of men than usual at our room on Com- 
mencement Day. Major-Gen. Clarence 
R. Edwards, brother of our late class- 
mate, H. R. Edwards, paid a pleasant 
visit to 11 Stoughton, and marched 
round the Yard with our Class to the 
Alumni exercises. —L. A. Coolidge 
was reélected, on July 14, president of 
the Middlesex Club of Massachusetts. 
— Prof. J. R. Brackett resigned in May 
his position as director of the School of 
Social Work of Simmons College. A 
reception was given in his honor on 
June 1, at the Twentieth Century 
Club, by the Corporation, “‘to friends 
and colleagues of Dr. Brackett in recog- 
nition of distinguished service rendered 
in founding the School of Social Work.” 
Joseph Lee, chairman of the Advisory 
Board, presided, and speeches were 
made by Prof. F. G. Peabody, Dr. R 
C. Cabot, and others, and telegrams 
were received from schools of philan- 
thropy and distinguished social workers 
throughout the country, all emphasiz- 
ing the courage, imagination, and faith 
of our classmate in his pioneer work of 
the last eighteen years. — Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, being the third member 
of the Class to be thus honored, Rev. 
P. S. Grant being chosen last year and 
the late H. G. Chapman in 1891. — 
Joseph Lee had a two-column article in 
the Boston Herald of July 26, entitled 
“Competition the Best Regulator,” in 
which he compares the existing system 
with the alternative of government 
compulsion and conscription of labor. 
He admits that the competitive system 
is not perfect in its operation; that un- 
der it the earnings of many of the more 
poorly paid are less than is socially de- 
sirable, and that much remains to be 
done through restriction of immigra- 
tion, raising the standard of produc- 
tion, collective bargaining, industrial 
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education, better schools, better means 
of self-expression, codperation, and 
making industry itself more expressive 
of the artistic or creative impulse, so 
that a richer and more truly human 
life may be possible. “‘ But with all its 
faults,” he concludes, ‘‘competition 
does perform one cardinal service. It 
does determine who shall do what, and 
how much he shall be paid for it,” and 
it solves the industrial problem, so far, 
through the free choice of the individual 
and the natural operation of supply and 
demand. — C. P. Perin was elected, on 
Commencement Day, president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society, a new 
organization including all Harvard 
graduates interested in engineering, 
with a membership already of nearly 
800. The society, which is a consolida- 
tion of the Harvard Engineering Soci- 
ety of New York and the Lawrence 
Scientific and Engineering Society, will 
have its headquarters in New York 
City, and local branches will be estab- 
lished as desired. It is hoped to corre- 
late the courses in Engineering at Har- 
vard with conditions in actual industry 
by offering the students employment, 
during the summer and term time, un- 
der competent supervision, and this 
unification of all Harvard Engineering 
men is expected to give greater support 
to the department than ever before. — 
C. E. L. Wingate has been assistant 
editor of the series of ‘One Hundred 
Best Novels — Condensed,” published 
by Harper & Bros. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Rev. S. M. Hayes, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Lincoln, 
Neb., received in May, 1920, from the 
Seabury Divinity School at Faribault, 
Minn., the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. — H. F. Atwood has been 
made a member of the board of direc- 


tors of the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. of Boston. —S. A. Eliot 
sailed for Europe in July to take part in 
the European celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the sailing of the May- 
flower. He is to make several addresses 
in England in the interest of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union. He and his wife 
will serve as delegates in Switzerland 
and in Holland at meetings of the 
World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship. Before returning to 
America in September they will partici- 
pate in further Mayflower anniversary 
celebrations in various parts of England. 


1885. 
Henry M. WIttraqs, Seec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

The Class had a satisfactory 35th an- 
niversary celebration with a good attend- 
ance of both men and wives. Monday, 
all visited Plymouth, saw the sights, 
had a shore dinner, and stopped for tea 
at Cohasset on the way home. Tues- 
day, the men went by automobile along 
the North Shore to Marblehead, and 
enjoyed luncheon at the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. A large delegation marched 
to the Stadium Exercises, and a 
block of seats was reserved for the 
wives in section 22. Wednesday, class- 
mates and their families attended the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game. In the 
evening the Class Dinner was held at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston, about 
sixty-five men being present. J. J. 
Storrow presided. Judge E. T. San- 
ford, of Knoxville, acted as _ toast- 
master, and made a graceful speech. 
G. R. Nutter read a sonnet. Other 
speakers were the Class Secretary, Dr. 
R. Peterson, E. F. Woods, G. D. Cush- 
ing, S. J. Jennings, S. E. Winslow, and 
A. G. Webster. Dr. G. R. Harding had 
charge of the music. The dinner was 
held in strict accordance with the 18th 
Amendment, and did not break up until 
after twelve o’clock. Two men from the 
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Pacific Coast, Kelleher, of Seattle, and 
Lent, of San Francisco, attended the 
celebration. Thursday, Commence- 
ment, a special lunch was served in 
Harvard 6. Captain W. Chandler 
spoke at length on his service and ex- 
periences with the A.E.F. A large 
group marched to the exercises in the 
afternoon. A small party attended the 
Harvard-Yale race on Friday, being 
accommodated on the Harvard Club 
of Boston’s special train. — Material 
for the 9th Class Report is now being 
collected. It is planned to have it ap- 
pear in the fall. — R. W. Boyden is in 
Paris as unofficial representative of the 
United States attending the Repara- 
tion Council of the Great Powers. — 
S. E. Winslow is candidate for a fifth 
term in Congress as Republican from 
the Fourth Massachusetts District of 
Worcester. — Prof. A. G. Webster, of 
Worcester, is also a candidate from the 
same district on his own platform. — 
Dr. R. R. Robinson, of Wakefield, R.I., 
has retired from active practice on ac- 
count of poor health. — G. E. Foss will 
be one of the speakers for Harding and 
Coolidge in Maine during the cam- 
paign. — President V. C. Alderson, of 
the Colorado School of Mines, has writ- 
ten “The Oil Shale Industry,” pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
It is the first treatment of the subject 
by an American, and in view of the 
warning by geologists and government 
experts that the underground supply of 
oil will soon begin to fail, it is a work of 
great importance. — H. M. Williams is 
one of the executive committee for the 
Unitarian Campaign. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, See., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 
The thirty-fourth annual Class Din- 
ner was held at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, on Wednesday, June 23. Twen- 
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ty-eight men were present: T. T. 
Baldwin, W. W. Baldwin, G. G. Brad- 
ford, F. S. Churchill, Garrett Drop- 
pers, P. R. Frothingham, Courtenay 
Guild, F. C. Hood, W. H. Howe, F. A. 
Kendall, E. T. Lee, F. B. Mallory, 
J. M. Merriam, F. J. Moors, E. H. 
Nichols, G. R. Parsons, J. H. Payne, 
C. D. Porter, C. A. Pratt, Odin Rob- 
erts, E. C. Rowse, W. W. Simmons, 
W. H. Slocum, W. B. Waterman, W. G. 
Webster, F. C. Weld, R. D. Weston and 
G. G. Wilson. Guild was toastmaster. 
The Secretary made his usual report, 
spoke of the Harvard Endowment 
Fund, and read an interesting let- 
ter from W. C. Boyden, Commissioner 
General of the Red Cross in Poland. 
The Secretary was instructed to re- 
quest the Endowment Fund Committee 
to place in the hands of the Class Com- 
mittee the obtaining of additional sub- 
scriptions from members of the Class. 
Hood reported on the Class finances, 
spoke of the Business School and the 
new Engineering School, and asked for 
suggestions as to the program for our 
Thirty-fifth Reunion next June. The 
arrangements for the Reunion were 
left to the Class Committee. Profes- 
sor Wilson gave an interesting account 
of the new system of examinations 
adopted by the various departments 
of the College. Droppers, United States 
Minister to Greece during the war, 
spoke of the Greek situation, and com- 
pared the system of our State Depart- 
ment with tkat of the English Foreign 
Office. Webster, who as a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency carried the 
Republican primaries in five States, 
spoke of the primary system. W. W. 
Baldwin, after speaking of some of our 
New York classmates, discussed the 
present Mexican situation and our 
interests in Mexico. Lee, from Chicago, 
Rowse, from St. Louis, Weston and 
Roberts each spoke briefly. — Garrett 
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Droppers, recently United States Min- 
ister to Greece, has resigned from the 
diplomatic service, and in the fall will 
resume work at Williams College, 
where he is Orrin Sage Professor of 
Political Economy. — William Littauer 
has been commissioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the U.S. Reserves. — Dr. 
H. G. Locke is Professor of Neuro- 
psychiatry in the College of Medicine 
of Syracuse University. — Dr. E. H. 
Nichols has been cited for “ exception- 
ally meritorious and conspicuous serv- 
ices at Base Hospital No. 7, A.E.F.” 
— William Harrison Holliday died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 30, 1920. He 
was born July 27, 1863, at St. Louis, 
Mo., the son of Samuel Newton and 
Maria Fithian Glasby Holliday. On 
Oct. 30, 1889, he married Flora Adaline 
Baldwin, at Los Angeles, and had one 
daughter who died in childhood. Holli- 
day entered college with ’85, but a 
severe fall from a bicycle early in his 
senior year kept him out for over a year 
and prevented his graduation with that 
Class. He took his A.B. degree cum 
laude in 1886. Since 1887 he was en- 
gaged in banking in California, and for 
many years was president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Los Angeles. 
— New addresses: Wendell Baker, 
residence, 140 West 58th St., office, 
care Bond and Goodwin, 65 Broadway, 
Newport, N.Y.; Stephen Chase, 68 
Chestnut St., Boston; Dr. F. S. 
Churchill, 17 Canton Ave., Milton; 
C. R. Fletcher, 69 Prospect Ave., 
Hamburg, N.Y.; G. N. Perkins, 474 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y.; Odin 
Roberts, office, 209 Washington St., 
Boston; F. B. Taylor, 420 Downing 
Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1891. 


A. J. Garcean, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


David Allen Center died at Glouces- 
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ter, Aug. 1, 1919. He was the son of 
Andrew J. and Eliza A. (Wilson) Cen- 
ter and was born at Gloucester, March 
16, 1867. He prepared for college at 
the Institute of Technology and en- 
tered Harvard in our senior year, 
graduating in 1891. He received his 
S.B. at the Institute in 1888. After 
graduation he taught at the Wood- 
bridge School in New York and later 
became its principal. After retiring he 
made his residence in Gloucester. He 
was unmarried. — About fifty mem- 
bers of the Class attended the Anticipa- 
tory Dinner at the Harvard Club last 
June. It was a pleasant occasion. At- 
kinson presided at the piano. Rogers 
and S. D. Parker sang. Simons was 
toastmaster. The speakers were as fol- 
lows: Tudor, A. D. Hill, S. D. Parker, 
Luce, O’Brien. — H. R. Bishop has 
moved to Santa Barbara, Cal., where 
he is interested in ranching. — J. R. 
Finlay has moved his offices to 170 
Broadway, New York City, Room 
1410. — C. E. Stearns is now living at 
The Elmwood, Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
T. P. King has moved his office to 
Room 77, No. 50 State St., Boston. — 
Otis Everett is the cashier of the Chase 
National Bank, New York City. — A. 
B. Halliday is at 206 Broadway, New 
York City. — V. S. Rothschild is in 
Honolulu to return in September. — 
The Class has annexed John Bates Ely, 
of 25 Union St., Boston, who was a 
temporary member in our senior year. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BEeNnNkEr, Sec., 
Andover. 

Theodore Charles Tebbetts died in 
Lynn, July 26, 1920. He was born in 
Lynn, Dec. 20, 1871, the son of Charles 
Barker and Georgianna Beaumont 
(May) Tebbetts. He prepared for col- 
lege at Chauncey Hall School and No- 
ble’s School, Boston, and entered Har- 
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vard with the Class of 1892. In addi- 
tion to his bachelor’s degree from Har- 
vard he had also the degree of LL.B. 
from Columbia, received in 1901. He 
traveled extensively abroad, residing 
for a while in England. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce 
and of several social clubs. He was very 
popular at all gatherings of the Class, 
in which he took a great interest. His 
unfailing geniality and his delightful 
contributions in verse and song will be 
much missed at future reunions, He 
was married at Detroit, Mich., July 28, 
1897, to Helen Virginia Curtis, who, 
with three children, survives him. — 
About sixty members of the Class ac- 
cepted the invitation of Cameron 
Forbes to spend the afternoon of June 
23 at his country house in Norwood. 
In the evening about the same number 
attended the Class dinner at the Ward- 
room Club in Boston. — Brig.-Gen. A. 
C. King received the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Harvard last June. — The 
Secretary desires the addresses of C. 


C. Closson and Rev. H. R. Wadleigh. 


1893. 
SaMvEL F. BatcuE.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

An informal class dinner was held at 
the Boston Yacht Club on June 23, 
1920, the night before Commencement. 
About forty men were present, and a 
“regular fish dinner’? was served, 
washed down with sparkling ale (gin- 
ger). Broughton conducted the vocal 
exercises, and Frothingham, as toast- 
master, drew forth impromptu remarks 
from Dallinger, Stone, Joe Hoppin, 
Sibley, P. T. Campbell, Fiske, Binder, 
Leacock, Hale, and possibly others. 
No dissatisfaction with any portion of 
the program was registered, and even 
the ship’s cat enjoyed himself. — W. 
F. Baker, after two years with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
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York, has returned to the telephone 
business, long distance department, at 
195 Broadway. Residence, Kew Gar- 
dens, Long Island, N.Y. — Bass has 
abandoned his Boston office, and is 
practising law exclusively at Quincy. — 
P. T. Campbell, for many years in 
charge of the department of history at 
the Boston Latin School, has just been 
appointed Headmaster of the School. 
— Carson has left the Church of the 
Messiah (Unitarian) at Montpelier, 
Vt., and removed to 45 South Allen St., 
Albany, N.Y.— Currier returned in 
June from the devastated areas of 
France, where he has been connected 
with the Transportation Department 
of the Red Cross since November, 1918. 
Address care of Burrows & Sanborn, 
Lynn. — Fridenberg has changed his 
law office address in Philadelphia to 
Room 1025 Stock Exchange Building. 
— C. S. Hawes still continues as office 
manager and research assistant in the 
Bureau of Research, War Trade Board, 
Washington, D.C., where he began in 
August, 1918. — Francis Crump Lucas 
died of paralysis June 12, 1920, at New 
York City. He was born Nov. 14, 
1868, at Columbus, Ind., the son of 
William Jones Lucas, a banker, and 
Elizabeth Crump. He fitted at Phillips 
Exeter, and was a regular member of 
93. He then studied law at the Indiana 
Law School, took his LL.B. in 1895, 
and began active practice at Indian- 
apolis, specializing in probate law. In 
1898 he removed to New York City, 
but shortly afterwards established him- 
self at Columbus, doing literary as well 
as legal work. This led him into the 
publishing business, which he took up 
in 1903 at Washington, D.C. After 
two years he returned permanently to 
New York and became secretary and 
treasurer of the Alpha Manufacturing 
Company. Later he entered the bank- 
ing house of W. N. Coler & Co. In 1911 
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he went into the bond market, at first 
independently, but subsequently affili- 
ating with Martin Berwin & Co. He 
lived at Leonia, N.J., and in his leisure 
time wrote several books of a religious 
nature, including “The World De- 
stroyer,” ‘‘ Spiritual Interpretations,” 
and “ Key to Eternal Life.” About 
a year ago he suffered a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, but seemed at the time to 
recover. He was an active member 
of the New York Harvard Club and 
much interested in Class affairs. On 
Dec. 2, 1901, at Chicago, he married 
Mrs. Ballard (Jessie Lynn Lincoln) 
of Los Angeles, Cal., by whom he had 
one daughter. — McDaniel has received 
leave of absence from the University of 
Pennsylvania for the academic year, in 
order to serve in the American Academy 
at Rome, as the annual visiting pro- 
fessor representing American universi- 
ties. — Thompson Lamar Ross died at 
Grenada, Miss., from the effects of an 
accidental pistol wound, Jan. 3, 1920. 
He came of an old North Carolina 
family, but was born at Macon, Ga., 
July 28, 1870, the son of John Bennett 
and Mary Ann (Lamar) Ross. He 
attended the University of Mississippi 
and received the degree of Ph.B. in 
1890. In 1892 he entered Harvard as 
a senior, and took his A.B. with ’93. 
During 1894-95 he was a first-year 
student at the Law School. At the be- 
ginning of 1898 he commenced the 
business of shoe manufacturing with 
the Witherspoon Ross Shoe Company 
at Louisville, Ky. Shortly afterwards 
he removed to Kansas City and became 
assistant cashier of the American Na- 
tional Bank there. In 1903 he came to 
New York as manager of the credit de- 
partment of the Oriental Bank of that 
city, later advancing to assistant cash- 
ier. About 1909 he transferred to the 
Guardian Trust Company of New York 
as trust officer. He then took up legal 
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work and went to Jackson, Miss., to 
act as attorney of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, thence to Memphis, Tenn., 
as assistant general solicitor of the 
Yazoo Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
Returning to Jackson he entered the 
well-known law firm of Mayes & 
Mayes, general attorneys for the Illi- 
nois Central. About 1915 his sight 
failed and compelled him to abandon 
professional life; he was able, however, 
to occupy himself with farming at Tie 
Plant, Grenada County, Miss. His 
modest sweetness of character, joined 
to high ideals and much intellectual 
brilliancy, endeared him to all. He was 
particularly interested in public speak- 
ing; at Cambridge he won the Boylston 
Prize, and carried off the honors in the 
Harvard-Yale debate of his year. Dur- 
ing the War he made many addresses 
in the Thrift Campaigns, ete. At 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1899, he 
married Juanita Josephine Brinker, of 
West Point, who survives him with one 
son, Lucius Lamar. — F. Townsend 
has been elected president of the Al- 
bany Savings Bank, where he has been 
a member of the board of trustees for 
twenty-two years, and secretary for 
six. — Wilson has given up the practice 
of law at Pittsburgh, and become U.S. 
Vice-Consul at Genoa, Italy. 


1894, 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

A dinner of the Class was held on the 
evening of June 23, at the estate of S. 
M. Williams, in Wellesley. About sixty 
men were present. A. Boyden was 
toastmaster and C. L. Safford had 
charge of the singing and of the band of 
nineteen pieces. Speeches were made 
by G. T. Weitzel, L. F. Foss, R. B. 
Beals, and F. H. Kent. All of the 
speakers touched on matters of na- 
tional and international interest, in 
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which they had had a special share, and 
their profitable discourses were pleas- 
antly interspersed with the wit of the 
toastmaster. A not unimportant fea- 
ture of the dinner revived agreeable 
memories of the banquet of last year. 
On Commencement Day, Stoughton 23 
was open, as usual, to the Class. — 
James Madison Thompson died May 
29, at the house of his mother, Mrs. J. 
M. Thomspon, in Baltimore, Md. Af- 
ter graduation he entered the banking 
house of Hambleton & Co., Baltimore, 
and in 1897 went into business for him- 
self in the firm of J. M. Thompson & 
Co. In recent years, he had retired 
from business owing to poor health. 
— John Dana Hubbell died at Bev- 
erly, Ohio, May 20, of tuberculosis of 
the throat. He had been out of 
health for several years. After two 
years’ study at the Harvard Law 
School, he engaged in the agricultural 
supply business in Havana, and then 
had a cattle ranch in Texas. Since 1904 
he had owned a farm in Beverly, Ohio, 
where he was occupied in scientific 
market-gardening and _stock-raising. 
He regarded farming as “‘the healthiest, 
the most uncertain, and the most di- 
versified business of life.”” He traveled 
frequently in the West and in 1910 
spent eight months in Mexico. He 
served in the Spanish War in the Ist 
United States Volunteer Cavalry. He 
married Mabel C. Preston at Beverly, 
Ohio, June 10, 1912. His widow and 
two sons survive him. — Addresses: 
W. Cobb, Monhegan Plantation, Me.; 
J. W. Smith, 180 East 32d St., New 
York City.—The Supplementary 
Volume, containing an account of the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, has appeared. E. C. Bradlee and 
P. H. Kemble deserve the special 
thanks of the Class for its preparation. 
Any member not receiving his copy 
should notify the Secretary. 
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1895. 
Freperick H. Nasa, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The 25th celebration took place June 
20-25. Two hundred and thirty-six 
members of the Class registered at the 
Class headquarters. The total registra- 
tion including wives and children was 
544. On Sunday, June 20, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. Emmons, 2d, enter- 
tained the members with their families 
at luncheon at the Copley Plaza. The 
party then motored to Cambridge. 
The Widener Library was open for the 
occasion. In its Treasure Room there 
were exhibited the books written by 
members of the Class, filling two large 
cases. All attended the services at Ap- 
pleton Chapel which were conducted 
by the clerical members of the Class. 
Rev. Harvey Officer preached the ser- 
mon, which is published in this issue of 
the Maacazine. After the services 
President and Mrs. Lowell entertained 
the company at their house. Class- 
mates and their wives spent the eve- 
ning in reading the 25th Class Report 
which was delivered upon their arrival 
at the headquarters. On Monday, 
June 21, the men were entertained at 
luncheon by W. S. Patten at his home 
in South Natick. Then the party mo- 
tored to the home of Winthrop Ames at 
North Easton, where, after a ball game 
and a minstrel show staged by H. W. 
Brown, we were entertained at dinner, 
More than 200 were present. Mean- 
while the Class wives visited the Essex 
County Club as guests of Mrs. E. J. 
Holmes. After visiting places of inter- 
est on the North Shore they were enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. Richard 
Wheatland by Mrs. Wheatland and 
Mrs. S. W. Phillips. On Tuesday, June 
22, the men and their families spent the 
morning at the Country Club. There 
were sports for the children. After 
luncheon, at which 526 were present, 
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everybody went to the Stadium for the 
Class Day exercises. In the evening a 
spread and ’95 dance were provided at 
the Colonial Club. On Wednesday, 
June 23, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Tudor en- 
tertained the classmates, their wives 
and children, to the number of about 
550, at luncheon at their home. After- 
wards, all were conveyed to the Har- 
vard-Yale ball game. In the evening 
the men held the Class Dinner at the 
Harvard Club while the wives and 
daughters were entertained at dinner 
by Mrs. F. H. Nash at her home in 
Weston. On Thursday, June 24, Com- 
mencement Day, the ladies were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mrs. E. W. 
Forbes at her home at Gerry’s Landing. 
At the Commencement exercises the 
Class, through R. W. Emmons, 2d, its 
Treasurer, presented to President Low- 
ell the anniversary gift of $100,000, of 
which $5000 was given by Mrs. George 
Chase Christian in memory of her hus- 
band, our deceased classmate. On Fri- 
day, June 25, about 267 went to the 
boat race in a special train. The return 
journey after the victory was one of the 
pleasantest occasions of the week. — 
J. L. Coolidge has been elected Com- 
mander of the James A. Shannon Post 
of the American Legion. — W. B. 
Munro, the newly elected associate 
member of the Class, has been elected 
Vice-Commander of the James A. 
Shannon Post of the American Legion. 
—S. W. Phillips has sailed with his 
family to spend the remainder of the 
summer in Honolulu. — J. W. Worth- 
ington on July 1 became a member of 
the firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart, 30 
State St., Boston. 


1896. 
Bee Hayes, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 
Rev. G. L. Paine is lecturer in Chris- 
tian Missions and American Church 
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History at the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. Since 
September, 1919, he has been executive 
secretary for the State of Connecticut 
in the nation-wide campaign for church 
membership. — J. McC. Sturgis who 
has been with the Foyer du Soldat in 
Paris, France, is now at Manchester. — 
J. A. Gade, formerly U. S. Commis- 
sioner to the Baltic Provinces, has re- 
turned home. — D. B. Wentz has been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Wentz served in France during the 
Great War as a Colonel in the Quarter- 
master Corps, U.S. Army, General 
Quartermaster of the Fuel Board Sup- 
plies Division. — Bion Bradbury How- 
ard died at Chicago, IIl., April 14, 1920. 
He was born at Millbury, July 17, 1874, 
and was the son of Bion Bradbury and 
Mary E. (Milliken) Howard. He pre- 
pared for college at Worcester Acad- 
emy, and after receiving his A.B. de- 
gree was in the employ of the American 
Express Company in their Western 
office in Chicago. Four years later he 
became connected with the American 
Radiator Company and in 1910 was 
transferred to work for this company 
in European countries. He was un- 
married. The Secretary had received 
no news from him since 1910. — Arthur 
Dyrenforth died in Chicago, June 13, 
1920, after a long illness. He was born 
in Chicago, Sept. 15, 1872, and was the 
son of Philip Charles and Emily (Buck- 
ley) Dyrenforth. He prepared for col- 
lege at the University School at Chi- 
cago. In the fall of 1896 he went abroad 
for two years and traveled through 
Europe studying law, languages, and 
literature, and spent some time at the 
University of Berlin, at Ecole de 
Droits in Paris, and also at Oxford. In 
1898 he went to the law school of Lake 
Forest University, where he received 
his degree as LL.B. and was admitted 
to the Bar of Illinois in 1901, Since that 
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time he has been practising law in Chi- 
cago, and at one time was president of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago. He was 
married in 1912 and his widow survives 
him. — In accordance with the notice 
previously sent out about thirty-five 
members of the Class met at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston for dinner and 
later in the evening adjourned to the 
sculapian Room where an informal 
*‘smoker”’ was held. As next year is 
our Twenty-fifth Anniversary, it was 
thought best not to undertake any 
more elaborate meeting this year. 


1897. 
Fpcar H. WELLs, Sec., 
27 West 44th St., New York. 

The Class had an informal dinner 
at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, June 23. There 
were about 54 men present. Hallowell 
presided and inaugurated the practice, 
which proved successful, of handing on 
the toastmastership from one man to 
another. Thus, when he had finished 
speaking, he called on the Secretary, 
who at the end of his remarks called on 
Cheever, who in his turn called on his 
successor, until 15 or more had spoken 
briefly. The speakers included Bout- 
well, who had not been at a Class re- 
union since graduation, Connelly, 
Dean, Dixon, Fales, Gannett, Hunt- 
ington, Jenkins, Little, Mitchell, Phil- 
lips, Reed, Sleeper and R. H. Steven- 
son, Jr. In addition to those already 
mentioned, the following were present: 
G. W. Abele, M. S. Barber, C. H. 
Batchelder, H. W. Beal, I. Bowditch, 
G. Calkins, W. W. Churchill, E. F. 
Clark, J. T. Clark, W. E. Collins, E. 
Crocker, H. H. Davenport, George P. 
Drury, E. N. Fenno, Jr., E. M. Fisher, 
W. R. Fisher, Allan Forbes, H. V. Hub- 
bard, C. Jenney, W. L. Johnson, J. F. 
Neal, John Noble, E. L. Rantoul, W. 
H. Schweppe, W. P. Tilton, B. G. Wes- 
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ton, S. B. Wetherbee, W. W. Whitman, 
Jr., N. K. Wood. The Secretary is anx- 
ious to have a complete list and there- 
fore will welcome any additional names 
which he may have overlooked. — 
Frederick Barry’s address is 880 West 
81st St., New York. — W. G. Breck is 
traffic service agent of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. His home ad- 
dress is West Gate Hotel, Kingshigh- 
way and Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis. 
—Ammi Brown’s address is 46 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C., care of 
A. V. Mattingly. — F. A. Burlingame 
is now a member of the law firm of Ver 
Planck & Prince, 159 Broadway, New 
York City. —‘‘Dennis Chatham”’ is 
the pseudonym under which a well- 
known member of the Class, with the 
assistance of his wife, “‘ Marion Chat- 
ham,” has published, through Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Company, a book enti- 
tled, ““Cape Coddities.”” A recent New 
York Times book review has this to say 
about it: “Cape Cod as a resort finds 
its reflection in the sprightly little vol- 
ume by Dennis and Marion Chatham. 
Here are sketches of Cape life as en- 
joyed by the true cottager — a life of 
clamming, fishing, sailing, and scallop- 
ing. The fashionable resorts of the 
Cape are not pictured, resorts that 
Thoreau thought could never exist, but 
the simple environment of the genuine 
Cape enthusiast, who greets his guest 
with ‘clammy hand’ and scorns the 
conventional routine of golf and ten- 
nis.” — Robert Clement’s address is 
Colony Bay, Montana, where he has a 
ranch. He is also postmaster of that 
place. — W. C. Dennis, legal advisor to 
the Chinese Government, 1917-19, 
now practising law in Washington, 
D.C., with offices in the Mills Building, 
has written at the request of the Secre- 
tary a short statement of his experi- 
ences in China. He says: “‘In the fall of 
1917 I was appointed ‘ Legal Advisor to 
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the Chinese Government’ for a term of 
two years. The duration of the ap- 
pointment was fixed with a view to the 
probable length of time it would take 
to finish the war and conclude peace. I 
entered on my service at Peking, Dec. 
15, 1917. Since Dec. 15, 1919, I have 
not been in the employ of the Chinese 
Government and no one is responsible 
for the views herein expressed except 
myself. The outstanding and impor- 
tant thing which I saw or thought I saw 
during my two years in China was the 
‘moral awakening of four hundred mil- 
lion Chinese,’ which a distinguished 
Japanese statesman is alleged to have 
said (he denies it) he feared would re- 
sult from China’s participation in the 
war. This awakening, however, did 
not come with or from China's entry 
into the war. It came with the Treaty 
of Peace with its unjust and humiliat- 
ing provisions with respect to Shan- 
tung, as a result of educational proc- 


esses which have been going on for . 


many years. It was my privilege to be 
in Peking during the days which saw 
the beginning of the so-called ‘Student 
Movement’ which brought the whole 
country up standing as one man to pro- 
test against the Treaty and gave to 
China and to the world for the first 
time a great, orderly manifestation of 
national public opinion in China. Lo- 
cal public opinion had often shown 
itself in China; sometimes in most un- 
fortunate ways as in the Boxer troubles 
of 1900. But Shantung furnished the 
opportunity for China to prove to her- 
self and the world that she could think 
and feel as one nation and give that 
feeling expression within the law. The 
movement was led by the students, but 
it soon spread to the merchants and all 
classes of society and made itself heard 
in no uncertain tones. China’s able and 
patriotic delegation at Paris, in refusing 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles, was 


but carrying out the orderly but un- 
mistakable instructions of the nation. 
China, with her traditional passion for 
peace and Confucian philosophy, took 
naturally to the idea of the League of 
Nations, although she objected strenu- 
ously to having her allies and associates 
hand over her territory to Japan, either 
as the price of Japan’s adherence to the 
League or by way of rewarding Japan 
for not going over to Germany. Situ- 
ated as she was, Article 10 naturally 
had no terror for China; on the con- 
trary, it was regarded as a very consid- 
erable asset. Faced with the choice of 
taking or leaving the Treaty and the 
League, China found a very sensible 
way out by refusing to sign the Treaty 
with Germany and joining the League 
by signing the Treaty with Austria, 
which contained no provisions objec- 
tionable to China. Since returning to 
this country, I have sometimes wished 
that we could handle the situation with 
equal discrimination. During the two 
years of my stay, China was torn by 
civil war and all manner of internal dis- 
sensions. The Government was living 
from hand to mouth on small loans 
raised from local bankers at ruinous 
rates or on the proceeds of loans from 
Japanese sources, which, in fact, what- 
ever the theory, jeopardized the sover- 
eignty of the nation. One could under- 
stand, although one could not approve, 
the attitude of a fine old Buddhist 
priest whose acquaintance I made at a 
lonely little rock-cut temple just under 
the summit of one of the most pictur- 
esque and commanding peaks in the 
‘Western Hills,’ about twenty miles 
from Peking, who was so dissatisfied 
with the way things were going that he 
had withdrawn permanently to this 
well-nigh inaccessible retreat, guarded 
on all sides but one by precipices hun- 
dreds of feet deep, for meditation and 
ccntemplation. But I think that, like 
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many of China’s foreign critics, this 
priest had despaired too easily of the 
Republic. About six and one half cen- 
turies lie between Runnymede and Ap- 
pomattox. It is not eight years since 
Yuan Shih-kai swore fealty to China’s 
republican constitution. It is no won- 
der that China’s years, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon centuries, have been full 
of blood and tears. Few I think who 
have lived even a little while among 
the Chinese people — the honest, intel- 
ligent, hard-working, long-suffering, 
common people — can fail to believe 
in their ultimate triumph over every 
difficulty which confronts them. China 
nas so far always had reason to trust 
the United States. Let us so order our 
national conduct that when China 
emerges, as she eventually will from 
her present troubles, — a strong, free 
peaceful country, the full peer of the 
nations of the earth, — we can rejoice 
with her in her triumph, proud in the 
consciousness that we sympathized and 
as far as in us lay helped in the hour of 
her distress.” — G. P. Drury is a direc- 
tor of the Republican State Committee 
and an officer in the Massachusetts 
Roosevelt Club. His home address is 84 
Summer St., Waltham. — Allan Forbes 
is treasurer of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and chairman of the board 
of directors of the State Street Trust 
Co. He has also been reélected presi- 
dent of the State Street Trust Co. — 
The address of Capt. Joseph Fyffe, 
U.S.N., is now Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
Disbursement Office, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— C. D. Gray was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., 
on June 23. Harvard University was 
represented on this occasion by Prof. 
James H. Ropes, ’89, Hollis Professor 
of Divinity and Dean in charge of 
University Extension. On Commence- 
ment Day Gray was elected an honor- 
ary member of the Harvard Chapter of 
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Phi Beta Kappa. —N. P. Hallowell 
was elected an Overseer of Harvard 
College on Commencement Day, to 
serve a term of six years. — L. E. Her- 
rick is sales manager of P. Goldsmith’s 
Sons, manufacturers of athletic sup- 
plies, Cincinnati, O. — H. V. Hubbard, 
Assistant Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, has recently published, with 
Theodora Kimball, “‘Landscape Archi- 
tecture” (Harvard University Press); a 
classification scheme for books, plans, 
photographs, notes, and other mate- 
rial, with combined alphabetical topic- 
index and list of subject headings. — 
The American Red Cross Bulletin for 
May 17 published a photograph of R. 
E. Olds, American Red Cross commis- 
sioner for Europe, surrounded by the 
so-called “‘minute men” of Montene- 
gro. These “minute men” had volun- 
teered as guides for Red Cross relief 
supplies. Olds accompanied Eliot 
Wadsworth, ’98, James Jackson, ’04, 


.and Willoughby G. Walling, L. ’99-’01, 


on a tour of inspection of Red Cross 
undertakings in Eastern Europe last 
spring. From Vienna they went to 
Reval, on the Gulf of Finland, by the 
way of Warsaw, Lemberg, Brest-Li- 
tovsk, and on their way back to Paris 
they stopped at Riga, Koenigsberg, 
and Berlin. — W. B. Parker has re- 
cently compiled “ Bolivians of To-day”’ 
and “Chileans of To-day,” biographi- 
cal dictionaries of representative men 
of the two countries in question. The 
books are published by the Hispanic 
Society of America. — Herbert Pope is 
now a member of the firm of Butler, 
Lamb, Foster & Pope, lawyers, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago. — E. W. Rich is 
now a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S.A. His present address 
is Camp Hospital, Camp Dix, N.J. — 
L. S. B. Robinson, M.D. ’01, is with the 
U.S. Public Health Service at Fort 
Collins, Col. — W. G. Sewall’s mailing 
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address is care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., London. — The address delivered 
by A. G. Thacher at the dinner at the 
Harvard Club of New York City on 
May 26, in honor of the officers of the 
Allied Armies who came to the United 
States in 1917-18 to train American 
troops, has been printed in pamphlet 
form and dispatched to all those offi- 
cers. A few copies are available for dis- 
tribution and may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Class. — 
F. H. Touret, Bishop of Idaho, has 
been elected an overseer of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash. — Joseph 
Warren, Professor of Law in the Har- 
vard Law School, will teach Agency in 
the Second Term of the Summer Quar- 
ter of the Law School of the University 
of Chicago. — The addresses of the 
following men are doubtful: R. L. Bar- 
stow, Jr., John Milton Benjamin, Irv- 
ing Stockton Clark, Leon Monroe Clos- 
son, John Archibald Coveney, Moses 
Hale Douglass, Arthur Harrington, Al- 
bert D. Hartley, John Willard Lincoln, 
Albert James Lonney, John Francis 
Rogers, Maxwell Tappan Smith, 
George Peirce Wadley, Stuart Wesson. 
Any information concerning their pres- 
ent whereabouts will be much appreci- 
ated by the Secretary of the Class. 


1898. 
Bartietr H. Hayss, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class held a very enthusiastic 
informal reunion at the Hoosic- Whisick 
Club, Canton, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 22. The following members were 
present: Dalton, Carr, Hayes, Bygrave, 
Payson, Davis, H. L. Carter, Water- 
house, Packard, F. G. McIntire, F. B. 
Carter, Edson, L. A. Brown, Edmunds, 
Loud, R. B. Stone, Sulloway, White, J. 
C. Rice, C. Jackson, Emmons, Brooks, 
McJumette, Hall, Utter, Wells, Gray, 
Edgell, Millet, Whitfield, Mehlinger, 
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Spring, Bacon, Dore, Vose, Vincent, R. 
W. P. Brown, Knox, Logan, Bancroft, 
D. M. Hill, Wadsworth, Marks. The 
afternoon was given over to indoor base- 
ball games and golf. — About 60 mem- 
bers of the Class, including their famil- 
ies, occupied seats at the Harvard-Yale 
basebali game at Cambridge. — Notifi- 
cations of Commencement Day festivi- 
ties, forwarded to the following men, 
were returned for want of proper ad- 
dress: R. K. Albright, M. S. Barger, E. 
B. Barton, C. H. Bennett, L. S. Butler, 
G. B. Burrage, V. D. Ely, E. M. Har- 
man, Dr. C. H. Keene, Dr. T. F. Leen, 
David Lloyd, E. S. Malone, Dr. J. W. 
Myer, H. S. Patterson, R. Paine, H. F. 
Lunt. — Members are once more re- 
quested to notify their Secretary im- 
mediately of any change of address. — 
The following changes of address should 
be noted: R. S. Boardman, 17 Wash- 
ington Place, Bloomfie!d, N.J.; H. D. 
Bushnell, 18 Broadway, New York 
City; W. J. Hale, care of Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich.; Fletcher Harper, 
The Plains, Va.; H. C. Hunter, R.F.D. 
No. 1, Rosslyn, Va.; Kenneth L. Mark, 
39 Pilgrim Road, Boston; Ross Mc- 
Pherson, 125 E. 89th St., New York 
City; W. B. Meacham, Ottan, Ashe- 
ville, N.C.; J. H. Perkins, 14 Wall St., 
New York City; P. O. Robinson, 1326 
Blue Hill Ave., Mattapan. —R. P. 
Utter has been appointed Associate 
Professor of English at the University 
of California. His address will be 404 
Wheeler Hall, Berkeley, Cal. Utter 
sailed for France Jan. 18, 1919, as edu- 
cational director, Y.M.C.A., and was 
stationed at Paris for a short period. 
Later he was sent to the A.E.F. Uni- 
versity, Beaume, Céte d’Or, and was 
made chairman of the English Depart- 
ment and secretary of the Faculty. 
April 25, 1919, the work at the Uni- 
versity was taken over by the U.S. 
Army and made a part of the U.S. 
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Army Educational Corps. Utter was 
discharged from the Service in New 
York, July 10, 1919. — P. B. Wells has 
resigned his position as instructor at 
St. John’s School, Manlius, N.Y. His 
address is care of Harvard Club, 27 
W. 44th St., New York City. — F. C. 
White is resident manager of Arthur 
Andersen & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, with offices in the Majestic 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. His home ad- 
dress is 586 Hartford Ave., Milwaukee. 
— G. H. Scull is with the Merchants’ 
Association, New York City. His home 
address is Cedarhurst, Long Island, 
N.Y. — Ezra Millard, born Sept. 10, 
1877, in Omaha, Neb., died in Omaha 
of appendicitis. He was the son of 
Ezra and Anna Clark (Williams) 
Millard. He prepared for Harvard 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 
and entered the Class of 1898 in 1895. 
During his college course he was a 
member of the Deutsche Verein and 
the Harvard St. Paul’s School Club. 
The only information at hand concern- 
ing Millard is the following, taken from 
the Quindecennial Report: He was 
married Sept. 21, 1908, at Montreal, 
Canada, to Rosa Marion Cameron, and 
has one son. ‘Since leaving college I 
have had the following occupations in 
order named, bank clerk, Omaha 
Neb.; sheep-herder, Wyoming; partner 
in wholesale saddlery firm, Omaha; 
business manager of flour mill and grain 
elevator, Hampton, Neb.; bank teller, 
Omaha. In 1908 was made assistant 
cashier of Omaha National Bank.” 


1899. 
ArtTHuR Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class held its annual get to- 
gether on June 21, and in spite of the 
inclement weather a goodly number at- 
tended the luncheon at the Harvard 
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Club and later motored to the Dedham 
Country Club where the afternoon was 
spent and later a picnic supper was 
served. A “one club” ’99 stroke golf 
tournament was started, to be repeated 
each year to and including the 25th, 
the conditions being that only one club 
should be used and that the winner 
each year should not be eligible again to 
compete until the 25th Anniversary 
when the winners of the four previous 
years are to compete for a real cup. 
Regular golf rules will govern the finals. 
H. H. Shaw won the first leg on the cup. 
— Walworth Pierce has been elected 
president of S. S. Pierce Co. to succeed 
his father the late Wallace L. Pierce. — 
J. B. Holden is with Brumley, Chamber- 
lin & Co., stock brokers, 19 Congress 
St., Boston. — S. P. Shaw, Jr., has been 
elected a vice-president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston; he has been 
secretary. — E. B. Stanwood is with 
Blodgett, Hart & Co. Inc., dealers in 
investment securities, 68 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — H. L. Burnham is a 
partner in Oveson, Halloran, Burnham 
& Draper, lawyers, 15 State St., Bos- 
tor. — G. F. Baker, Jr., was one of the 
syndicate which built and owned Reso- 
lute, the successful defender of the 
America’s Cup in the races off Sandy 
Hook, July 15-27. — O. L. Slocum is 
living in Lexington. Address, corner 
Allen and Blossom Streets. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER. Sec., 
$1 State St., Boston. 

The Twentieth Reunion came to pass 
in a manner highly acceptable to all 
who participated. On Monday morn- 
ing, June 21, a very rainy day, the Class 
gathered at the Harvard Club in Bos- 
ton and donned green and white badges, 
neckties, hats and hatbands. A pro- 
cession of about 40 motors transported 
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us to Cambridge, where Dean Briggs 
and Mr. Cram reviewed us at Univer- 
sity Hall and accepted a cheer, and 
thence to the New Ocean House at 
Swampscott. After lunch there, many 
golfers, in spite of the misty afternoon, 
visited the links at the Tedesco Club, 
and other men made up motor parties. 
The broad hotel piazza with its outlook 
on the ocean made an excellent loafing 
place for those who wanted to talk 
things over with their friends. Before 
dinner it was considered good form to 
assemble at Room 108 for a glass of 
ginger ale. Everybody did his best to 
obtain exhilaration therefrom and the 
result was more successful than might 
be supposed. After dinner numerous 
photographs and cartoons of famous 
members of the Class were shown on a 
screen and several men were called on 
to tell how they had spent or misspent 
the last five years. Then there was sing- 
ing led by John Hawes. Several bridge 
and other games were organized and 
little bunches of men sat on the piazza 
and talked together until bedtime. On 
Tuesday, a beautiful morning, the golf 
links and tennis courts were well popu- 
lated and several noisy indoor baseball 
games were played. Later forty or fifty 
men enjoyed a swim. In the afternoon 
the sports continued. Ayer’s and 
Howes’s yachts at Marblehead took a 
number of men for a sea voyage. Be- 
fore dinner the ginger ale party was re- 
peated. In the evening there was much 
music and singing. The Class voted 
unanimously to establish one or more 
scholarships for sons of those members 
of the Class who might not otherwise be 
able to send their boys to college. On 
Wednesday morning the Class leisurely 
proceeded to Howes’s estate at Chest- 
nut Hill where some forty wives and a 
daughter or two joined us for luncheon. 
This was one of the most delightful 
parts of the Reunion. Equipped by 


Converse with swagger sticks with a tin 
rattler on the end to produce noise, we 
went to the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game. After the game we were invited 
to tea parties at the houses of Ayer, 
Hawes, G. O. Clark, E. C. Wheeler, Jr., 
and Hobbs where a decidedly powerful 
brew of tea was provided. Then about 
260 men sat down for dinner at Hotel 
Somerset. D. G. Harris presided. The 
speeches well merited the careful atten- 
tion paid them. Churchill, Seasongood, 
E. C. Carter, Ayer, G. A. Morison, and 
Drinkwater were called on. W. P. Eaton 
read a poem, in which he pleasantly 
made game of F. H. Simonds. Oakman 
played the violin for us and Fiske sang. 
On Thursday the Class gathered in 
large numbers at Commencement and 
crowded our room, Stoughton 7, to its 
capacity. Ayer was elected a director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
About thirty men sat together at the 
very satisfactory Harvard-Yale boat 
race on Friday. Thus ended the most 
harmonious, enjoyable reunion our 
Class has held. — The monthly Boston 
Class dinners were held in May and 
June. July was omitted, but the dinners 
will be held regularly hereafter on the 
first Monday of each month, or on 
Tuesday if Monday is a holiday, at the 
Boston Harvard Club. — G. A. Ander- 
egg’s address is 463 West St., New York 
City. — W. H. Armstrong’s home ad- 
dress is 2427 Camp St., New Orleans, 
La. Business address, Room 440, Mai- 
son Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
— M. W. Barber’s address is Amesbury. 
— K. S. Barnes is vice-president of the 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge. 
— J. D. Barney is vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygi- 
ene and a member of the Advisory 
Board to the Health Department of the 
City of Boston. — R. M. Baxter is tak- 
ing a course at Harvard Summer School. 
His home address is Todd Seminary for 
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Boys, Woodstock, Il]. —R. B. Bed- 
ford’s business address is 80 Wall St., 
New York City. — C. Bock’s address is 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, N.Y. — 
Capt. A. V. Brower’s home address is 
Castleton Apartments, 16th & R Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. His business 
address is 1020 Munitions Building, 
Washington, D.C. — L. B. Brown is a 
partner of the investment firm of Brown 
Green & Co. Business address, 52 
Broadway, New York City. — E. C. 
Carter’s address is 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. — F. B. Cherington is 
a teacher of English at the High School 
of Commerce, New York City. His ad- 
dress is 155 West 65th St., New York 
City. — J. F. Costa, who went to Brazil 
sometime ago to represent the Waltham 
Watch Co. as commission agent, is now 
manager of the Vulcan Trading Co. in 
Brazil.— M. Churchill’s temporary 
address is The Maples, Andover. — 
J. F. Cole has been appointed an in- 
structor in astronomy at Harvard. — 
F. J. Dowd’s address is Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
City. —F. W. Doherty is office account- 
ant with C. B. Roberts Engineering 
Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is temporarily 1029 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — W. S. Dunham was com- 
missioned Major, Q.M. section, U.S. 
R.C., Dec. 22, 1919. — W. P. Eaton 
has charge of the new course in public 
speaking at the Berkshire School, Shef- 
field. He has recently published, “‘In 
Berkshire Fields’’ (Harper), stories and 
pictures of rambles in the Berkshires. — 
H. H. Fiske’s business address is Red- 
lands, Cal. — A. P. Fitch has published 
**Can the Church Survive in the Chang- 
ing Order?”’ (Macmillan). — H. A. 
Freiberg’s address is Findlay & McLean 
Avenues, Cincinnati, Ohio. — F. R. 
Greene’s address is 40 Franklin Ave., 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.—C. Harlbeck’s 
home address is 641 St. Paul St., Los 
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Angeles, Cal. He is practising medi- 
cine there. He was a Major in the Med- 
ical Corps and served with the A.E.F. 
during the war. He was also a member 
of the U.S. Military Mission at Berlin 
during the armistice. — A. J. Harris’s 
home address is 45 Belmont St., Cam- 
bridge. — W. C. Heilman has been ap- 
pointed lecturer of music at Harvard 
without limit of time. — R. S. Holland 
has published ‘‘The Man in the Moon- 
light” (George W. Jacobs), the adven- 
tures of a Russian nobleman masquer- 
ading in this country. — F. G. Hop- 
kins’s address is 494State St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. — A. L. Horst’s business address 
is 83634 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. He is chief of the Division 
of Original Cost Valuation of the N.Y. 
Central R.R.—C. Humphrey’s ad- 
dress is 21 Poplar Plains Road, Toronto, 
Ont. — J. M. Hussey is president of the 
Arctic Ice & Refrigerating Co., 217 
East Maple St., Enid, Okla. His home 
address is 256 Roosevelt St., Wichita, 
Kansas. — P. A. Jay has returned from 
his recent post as Counselor of the 
American Embassy at Rome, Italy. 
He was appointed in April Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Salvador. His address after 
August will be, American Legation, San 
Salvador, Salvador. — H. Linenthal’s 
home address is 1553 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — J. C. Lord’s address is 
786 Sixth Ave., New York City. — E. 
F. Loughlin is a vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Concord. — Mac- 
Kaye’s business address is careof Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. — R. M. Mahoney’s address is 
256 Essex St., Salem. — C. R. I. Mar- 
tin’s home address is 449 Park Ave., 
New York; business address, 5 Nassau 
St.. New York City. — E. Mayer’s 
home address is 5625 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — G. A. Morison is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Milwaukee, 
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Wis. — H. Morison, Major Red Cross, 
during last winter was Assistant Com- 
missioner and Acting Commissioner of 
Roumania for the American Red Cross 
with headquarters at Bucharest, is now 
Director of the Department of Person- 
nel of the Red Cross with headquarters 
at 4 rue Chevreusse, Paris. The per- 
sonnel of the American Red Cross all 
over Europe, with about 5000 workers, 
is directed from Paris. — W. Morse, 
having been in charge of the Naval 
Intelligence Service at Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, returned to Washington in Febru- 
ary. His address is 601 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C. —S. L. 
Munson is vice-president of the S. L. 
Munson Co., Albany, N.Y., director of 
Morris Plan Bank, Albany, and has 
been secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Albany Orphan Asylum. — 
W. Phillips has taken his post at The 
Hague as Minister to the Netherlands. 
— H. S. Richardson’s business address 
is 167-B Congress St., Boston; home 
address, 15 Stevens St., Winchester. — 
S. E. Roberts’s address is care of F. B. 
Newton, Smith Road, Milton. — C. 
Ruess’s address is 449 Old South Build- 
ing, Boston. — P. J. Sachs has been col- 
lecting works of art in Europe for the 
Fogg Museum of Fine Arts. — E. E. 
Sargeant has been appointed assistant 
local counsel for the Great Northern 
Railway Co. at Spokane, Wash. His 
address is, Legal Department, Great 
Northern Railway Co., Spokane, Wash. 
— M. Seasongood is a charter member 
of the Cincinnatus Association, a Cin- 
cinnati organization interested in civic 
projects and public questions. — A. H. 
Shearer’s address is Grosvenor Library, 
New York City. —T. B. Shertzer is 
Construction Engineer for Eastern 
Bureau of National Lime Association. 
His business address is 100 Hamilton 
Place, New York City. — G. Smith is 
in the real estate business in New York 


City. His address is 103 Park Ave. — 
S. B. Snow, who has been doing relief 
work among the Unitarian churches in 
Hungary, has returned to this country 
and will become pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, in 
September. — H. E. Stephenson’s home 
address is Farm St., Medfield. — C. H. 
Tilton’s address is Harvard Club, Bos- 
ton. — F. G. Waide’s address is R. R. 
No. 6, London, Canada. — L. Warren 
is treasurer of the Connecticut Valley 
Harvard Club. — F. DeW. Washburn 
is president of the Haymarket National 
Bank of Boston. —R. G. Webster’s 
home address is 43 East College St., 
Oberlin, Ohio. Business address, 56 
New York Central Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is construction railway engi- 
neer with the New York Central Rail- 
road. —Manning Emery, Jr., son of 
Manning and Maria Haven (Ladd) 
Emery, was instantly killed on June 25, 
1920. He was driving his motor from 
New London, where he had attended 
the Harvard- Yale boat race, to his sum- 
mer home at Mattapoisett. Near Na- 
tick, R.I., the highway was under re- 
pair and in the dark the car struck a 
cable stretched across the road. At this 
same spot there had been a similar acci- 
dent a few days before. Emery was 
born in Cambridge and attended the 
Browne and Nichols School there. After , 
leaving Harvard he was draftsman and 
engineer for Peter Cooper Hewitt, New 
York, and afterwards was with the 
Westinghouse Company. Then he went 
to the Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicopee, to learn the cotton 
manufacturing business. After his ap- 
prenticeship there he became agent of 
the new Leroy Cotton Mills at Leroy, 
N.Y., which grew up largely under his 
guidance. Later he was with the Lowell 
Weaving Company, Lowell, which he 
left to become manager of the Bay 
State Cotton Corporations mills at 
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Newburyport. While there he was 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the 
American Textilose Company, which 
was afterwards taken over by the 
American Tire Fabric Company, the 
mills of which at Newburyport and 
Passaic, N.J., he managed. In 1916 he 
went to New Bedford to take charge of 
reorganizing the old Rotch Mills, De- 
partments 7 and 8 of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Company, which had just 
been taken over by the American Tire 
Fabric Company. The business in New 
Bedford expanded and No. 5 Rotch 
Mill was soon built and the Penrod Mill 
was taken over. Later the New Bedford 
Spinning Company and the Sanford 
Spinning Company of Fall River were 
purchased and added. At the time of 
his death he was vice-president of Tay- 
lor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., which con- 
trolled the American Tire Fabric inter- 
ests, and was general manager of the 
entire organization. He was also gen- 
eral manager of the Passaic Mills at 
New Bedford and Fall River, and had 
the oversight of the mills of the com- 
pany at Passaic, N.J., and Newbury- 
port. He was widely known among 
men in the cotton mill business for his 
progressive ideas, both in manufactur- 
ing and in his relations with his em- 
ployees. He was one of the first in New 
Bedford to adopt a special employment 
department and introduced many of 
the latest plans in welfare work among 
his employees. Among the benefits he 
provided were a mill hospital, restau- 
rant, and various recreational activities. 
He also introduced a new system where- 
by the workmen themselves could ob- 
tain an increase in pay by demonstrat- 
ing greater efficiency in their work, or 
getting a greater output from their 
machines. In connection with this 
plan he recently introduced a three- 
shift system at his New Bedford plant. 
On account of his interest and efforts 
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for their welfare he was highly regarded 
by his employees. In none of his mills 
have there been more than temporary 
strikes, a fact which speaks strongly in 
favor of his management. Equipped as 
he was with qualities and powers that 
made him singularly competent to 
grasp the complications of present con- 
ditions, the value and scope of his work 
were very great. He displayed strik- 
ingly constructive ability in building up 
and developing to the highest efficiency 
the many mills with which he was con- 
nected. His reputation was that of a 
liberal and progressive employer who 
took a broad interest in the humani- 
tarian side of the labor relationship. 
He concerned himself with the social 
aspect of the industries he directed as 
well as with their business aspect. It 
would seem as if his ancestors on both 
sides of his family, many of whom were 
prominent members of the bar in New 
England, or directed industries, or 
sailed ships on many seas, had handed 
down to him splendid qualities of char- 
acter which made for a vigorous and 
forceful manhood. His nature was 
strong, simple, direct, and sincere. Into 
his ever-widening interests he carried 
spirit and enthusiasm which helped 
materially in bringing success. His life 
was one of well-directed work and faith- 
ful service. On Feb. 6, 1909, he married 
Elizabeth Frances Bowditch, who, with 
his three children, Elizabeth, Mary, and 
Manning Emery, 3d, is living at New 
Bedford. 


1901. 
Josernu O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class held its Nineteenth annual 
spring reunion on Tuesday, June 22, 
1920, at the estate of B. S. Blake at 
Weston, pursuant to the following 
notice: 
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HARVARD 1901. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SPRING OUTING. 
June 22, 1920. 


To the Members of the Class of 1901. 

The pleasure of your company is requested at a 
lawn party and supper to be given on the grounds 
of the Honorable Ben Blake of 1901, Weston, 
Massachusetts, on Tuesday afternoon, June the 
twenty-second, nineteen hundred and twenty. 

This is not a joke. Ben really means it. There’s 
a reason. 

Here is the whole plot laid bare. 

3:30 p.m. The Class will assemble at the Harvard 
Club of Boston where automobiles will 
be provided for the trip to Weston. 

4:00 p.m. Baseball, tennis and _ miscellaneous 
sports open to all comers. If you want to 
swim bring your own bathing suit. 

7:30 p.m. Supper followed by the usual 1901 sur- 
prise. 

10:00 p.m. “* Home, James.” 

Save this date and come. 

Erving P. Morse, Chairman ) 


B. Devereux Barker 

George W. Canterbury 

Robert E. Goodwin Guardians 
Henry F. Hurlburt, Jr. and 
Henry W. Keene ‘. Conservators 
James Lawrence of 
John S. Lawrence Ben Blake 
Joseph O. Procter, Jr. 1901 
William T. Reid, Jr. 

Carroll J. Swan J 





About 80 members of the Class gath- 
ered at the Harvard Club of Boston 
and left in automobiles at 3:30 P.M. 
for Weston. The afternoon was spent 
as usual in miscellaneous sports in- 
cluding tennis, baseball, golf, swim- 
ming and water sports. At 7 p.m. the 
members of the Class were called to 
order by the Chairman of the Class 
Committee, J. W. Hallowell, for a 
formal discussion of various Class mat- 
ters. After discussion and action with 
reference to the 20th reunion and with 
reference to the fund of $100,000 to be 
raised by the Class and presented to 
the College upon our 25th reunion, and 
a discussion with reference to the situa- 
tion concerning the bequest from our 
classmate, Paul Keith, of $25,000, the 
Chairman called attention to the Class 
War Service Report, recently issued by 
the Secretary giving the war record of 
all of the members of the Class, and the 





Chairman further stated that our Class 
was the only class that had published 
such a report. Formal action was taken 
with reference to various matters and 
then the meeting adjourned and a very 
delicious dinner was served, after which 
a minstrel show was presented under 
the able direction of H. F. Hurlburt, 
Jr., with C. J. Swan as interlocutor, 
with solos by Percy Fish, and a very 
wonderful dance by Ben Blake and C. 
M. Rotch. The outing was a great suc- 
cess in every way, and before leaving 
for home the Class presented a silver 
bow] to Ben Blake as a little tribute for 
his hospitality and for the delightful 
entertainment furnished by him. — 
The Class had the use of Hollis 28 on 
Commencement Day, June 24. — On 
April 29, 1920, the New York Associa- 
tion of Harvard 1901 held a smoker at 
the Harvard Club of New York City. 
An excellent buffet dinner was served 
at 6:30, and at 8 o’clock p.m. Colonel 
Brainerd Taylor, Chief Motor Trans- 
port Officer of the Eastern Department 
of the United States Army, entertained 
the company with an illustrated talk on 
the world’s experience in motor truck 
transportation and its value to com- 
mercial uses. — Lieutenant C. A. Mac- 
Donald has recently resigned from the 
Navy and been discharged. His ad- 
dress at the present time is 41 West 27th 
St., New York City. — Dr. W. T. Fos- 
ter, sometime president of Reed Col- 
lege, has accepted a position as director 
of a Bureau of Economic Research to be 
established in New York City Septem- 
ber 1. Dr. Foster will leave Portland, 
Ore., with his family July 22, and ex- 
pects to reach Boston on August 1 and 
to take up his residence in the vicinity 
of Boston. His temporary address will 
be in care of Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
University Hall, Cambridge. The Bu- 
reau purposes to examine traditional 
economic theory particularly with refer- 
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ence to money, interest, profits, and 
wages, in the light of actual present 
conditions, with the ultimate aim of 
determining sound and just principles 
in the distribution of the products of 
industry. Connections have already 
been established which provide unre- 
stricted opportunity for the study at 
first hand of some of the largest indus- 
trial enterprises in the United States 
and in Europe. There will be complete 
freedom for the publication of the re- 
sults of this research. — L. H. Wool- 
sey, who has resigned as Solicitor for 
the Department of State, has formed a 
partnership for the practice of law 
with Robert Lansing, formerly Secre- 
tary of State. Their offices are at 8 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. — 
W. T. Reid, Jr., was elected one of the 
directors at large of the Harvard 
Alumni Association on Commence- 
ment Day. — Major C. J. Swan was 
toastmaster at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Varsity Club on May 21. — 
C. C. Davis is in charge of Red Cross 
work in the Near East. — S. G. Daven- 
port is now at the head office of the 
Royal Bank of Canada in Montreal. — 
A. B. Edwards is in charge of building 
construction for the Mackaday Build- 
ing Corporation, 15 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. His address is the Harvard 
Club of New York, 27 West 44th St. — 
Irving Herr is general superintendent 
of the Cubo Mining & Milling Com- 
pany, Apartado 49, Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico. — W. S. Hinchman, who has been 
master in English at Groton School 
since 1901, has been appointed head of 
the English Department of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. He is the first 
to occupy the Francis B. Gummere 
chair of English at Haverford. — A. H. 
Kintner is with Josephthal & Co., stock 
brokers and members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. — W. G. Lee, M.D. 1904, 
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has been appointed Chairman of the 
Reorganization Committee to conduct 
the Department of Obstetrics and Gyn- 
eecology in Rush Medical College of the 


* University of Chicago. Dr. Lee has 


been reappointed an attending obste- 
trician at the Cook County Hospital 
for a term of six years. — F. H. Merrill 
is a revenue agent on income tax work 
for the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. His present address is 512 Flood 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. — N. H. 
Batchelder had an article in the May 
Atlantic Monthly entitled ‘‘ Democracy 
and Education.” — J. S. Lawrence has 
privately published a most interesting 
monograph entitled “‘Economic Mem- 
oranda Europe, Spring 1920,” dealing 
with the economic situation in Europe. 
— W. B. Wheelwright has written a 
treatise on the history, manufacture 
and distribution of paper primarily for 
the information of printers entitled 
“From Paper Mill to Press Room.” It 
is published by the George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company. — A. E. Wier has 
published through D. Appleton & Co. 
a collection of about two hundred 
compositions by classic and modern 
composers called ‘Children’s Piano 
Pieces.” — Glenn Howard Campbell 
died Dec. 8, 1919, at Toronto, Can. 
He was born April 20, 1878, at Dundas, 
Ont., son of Peter Sinclair Campbell 
and Idelle Snow Campbell. After ob- 
taining the degree of A.B. from Har- 
vard in 1901 he obtained the degree of 
A.M. from MacMaster University in 
1902. He married Mary Cameron 
Blackadar of Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 18, 
1908, and leaves one child, Ranald 
Glenroy Campbell, born July 28, 1907. 
He was a professor at MacMaster Uni- 
versity in Toronto, Ont., and he had 
studied in Europe at Paris and Geneva 
Universities. During the war he was a 
Lieutenant in the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps. At MacMaster Uni- 
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versity he was Professor in charge of 
the Latin Department. — Geoffrey 
Manlius Wheelock died June 9, 1920, at 
Chestnut Hill, Brookline. He was born 
Nov. 29, 1879, at Shanghai, China, the 
son of Thomas Reed and Edith Clark 
Wheelock. He went to Noble & Green- 
ough School in Boston and after gradu- 
ating from college he married Mary 
Wendell at Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 8, 
1902. He leaves one son, Thomas Gor- 
don Wheelock, born Jan. 22, 1904. Un- 
til 1904 he was in the employ of Wil- 
liam A. Russell & Brother, 50 State 
St., Boston, and after that date he re- 
turned to Shanghai, China, where he 
became a partner in Wheelock & Co. 
and afterwards became the senior part- 
ner and business manager of the Shang- 
hai Tug & Lighter Co. He was di- 
vorced from his first wife.. After a se- 
vere illness in Shanghai last fall he re- 
turned to this country. On Feb. 24, 
1920, he was married at St. Johns, 
N.B., to Miss Lois H. Grimmer, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Ward C. H. Grimmer, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick. — A very interesting arti- 
cle in the Alumni Bulletin of June 8 is 
on the wonderful work done at the 
Harvard Forest at Petersham which 
was acquired by the University through 
the generosity of J.S. Ames. The forest 
is used as a laboratory for forest re- 
search and the training of advanced 
students in the operation of timber 
lands. — An editorial in the Boston 
Herald of July 10 deals with the inter- 
esting and valuable suggestions made 
by H. R. Brigham for relieving the 
housing shortage in Boston. These 
suggestions are the result of his two 
years’ experience with the United 
States Housing Corporation in Wash- 
ington and other cities. This corpora- 
tion has built about 6000 houses for in- 
dustrial workers in 21 cities. —S. N. 
Castle has been elected secretary of the 





Harvard Engineering Society, a new 
organization including all Harvard 
graduates interested in engineering. — 
A most interesting special exhibition of 
oil paintings, pastels, water colors and 
drawings by Arthur Pope, Professor of 
Fine Arts at Harvard, was on view re- 
cently at the Fogg Art Museum. Most 
of the studies of the collection were 
made to illustrate the methods and 
theories that Professor Pope employs in 
his classes and some of them were done 
in classes. — The Class was well repre- 
sented at the Associated Harvard Club 
meeting in Washington on April 30 and 
May 1, having the largest attendance 
of any class, and it was well represented 
also at the Graduates’ Day at Cam- 
bridge on May 8. This day was ar- 
ranged for by the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs for the purpose 
of giving the visiting alumni a picture 
of undergraduate life at Harvard Col- 
lege as it is to-day. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDFLL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

At the spring meeting of the Class 
held on June 23, 1920, it was unani- 
mously voted: ‘‘ That the best interests 
of the Class require the election of a 
new Class Committee to stimulate in- 
terest, and have charge of celebrations: 
that Frank M. Sawtell is hereby nomi- 
nated chairman of this committee; that 
he and the Secretary are authorized to 
nominate additional members of the 
committee, such nominations to be 
submitted to the Class for election by 
postal ballot in such form that other 
names may be substituted in place of 
the nominees should the voter so de- 
sire.” It was further voted: ‘‘ That the 
Class desires to express its deep appre- 
ciation of the efficient and devoted 
services rendered by the Secretary dur- 
ing the years since graduation and to 
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pledge him the cordial support and co- 
operation for the years to come.” — 
The Secretary takes this opportunity 
to urge all men who have not filled out 


and returned their War Service blanks” 


to do so promptly in order that no delay 
will ensue in getting the pamphlet pub- 
lished and in the hands of the Class. If 
blanks have been lost, duplicates can 
be secured by writing to the Secretary, 
44 State St., Boston 9. — A. B. Hatha- 
way was elected president of the Cam- 
bridge Trust Co., in June, 1920. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

E. W. Baker has been appointed As- 
sistant District Attorney for Worcester 
County. — A_ successful Commence- 
ment dinner of the Class was held at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on Com- 
mencement Day evening. — A. A. Bal- 
lantine acted as toastmaster with his 
accustomed brilliancy. Speeches and 
songs were rendered by Donald, Sea- 
bury, Johnson, and Holdsworth. James 
Jackson, New England manager of the 
American Red Cross, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on his recent trip to Rus- 
sia, Serbia, and other European coun- 
tries. About eighty-five members of the 
Class attended. — F. D. Roosevelt was 
nominated for Vice-President by the 
Democratic Party at its convention in 
San Francisco. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

F. M. Gunther, who has for some 
time been Chargé d’Affaires at The 
Hague, has been promoted to Coun- 
selor of the Embassy at Rome. — P. 
R. L. Hogner’s address is in care of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. W. 
Litchfield’s address, formerly Amherst, 
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is now Bryantville, R.F.D.— A. J. 
Markowitz has changed his name to 
Alfred J. Marwick. He is with the New 
England Tel. & Tel. Co., Boston. — 
H. E. Waterbury is in the general 
office of the Growers’ Service Company, 
Yakima, Wash.—G. C. Welch is 
superintendent of the Bemis Mills, 
Bemis, Tenn. — M. P. Corse’s address 
is 553 East 86th St., New York City. 
His business address is in care of Emilia 
Levy, 331 Madison Ave., New York 
City. — F. H. Lahee, A.M., had in 
Economic Geology for September-Octo- 
ber a paper entitled ‘Geologic Factors 
in Oil Prospecting,” and in the March 
issue of the same publication a paper on 
“The Barometric Method of Geologic 
Surveying for Petroleum Mapping.” 
Both of these articles have been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. — Vassar 
Pierce is assistant Treasurer of the 
American Insulator Co. which manu- 
factures moulded insulation. — R. L. 
Bacon was elected a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention from the 
Ist New York Congressional District 
comprising the counties of Nassau and 
Suffolk. He has also been elected a 
member of the New York State Repub- 
lican Committee, representing the 2d 
Assembly District of Nassau County. 
— Cleveland Morse, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of E. P. Bart- 
lett & Co., with which he has been since 
its organization, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Standard Steel & Wire Co., 
549 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. — H. F, Evans is manager of the 
Export Department of the Moline 
Plow Co., manufacturers of tractors, 
agricultural implements and automo- 
biles, Moline, Ill. — John Weare has 
been elected president of the Collége 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, which has 
been organized recently in Paris to wel- 
come foreign students. At a reception 
in April at the Hotel Lutetia, to greet 
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Prof. Rudler, who is the first to hold the 
Marshal Foch chair at Oxford Univer- 
sity, Weare presented Marshal Foch to 
the gathering as guest of honor. Weare 
has been in Paris for several years since 
his graduation from Harvard College. 
After his senior year he went to Lyons, 
France, as Lecteur d’Anglais at the 
Faculté de Lettres. Later he spent two 
more years at Harvard in the graduate 
schools. He was in the New York office 
of the United States Steel Products 
Co., until 1914, when he opened the 
first office for that company in Paris. 
He was elected honorary secretary of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris after he had been there a short 
time. — W. M. Davis, 2d, formerly 
with the Pierce-Arrow Car Co., has 
been appointed production manager of 
the Metz Motor Car Co., Waltham. 
He will have supervision over all en- 
gineering and tool design and the pro- 
ductive departments of the company. 
— Stuart Bell has become a member of 
the sales department of D. F. Munroe 
& Co., paper merchants, 299 Congress 
St., Boston. — A. H. Elder is general 
solicitor of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, 143 Liberty St., New York 
City. — McIver Woody has been ap- 
pointed Dean and Professor of Surgery 
in the College of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Memphis. — J. G. 
Fletcher has a poem entitled “The 
Black Rock,” and dedicated to Thomas 
Hardy, in the July number of the Yale 
Review. — Wilkins Jones is manager 
of the St. Louis branch of the Nast St. 
Louis Motor Co. His addressis 1 Beverly 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. — T. T. Smith’s 
address is 1217 Wood St., Lincoln, Kan. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Nassau St., New York. 
A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Association of 





Harvard 1908 was held on May 7. Guy 
Emerson was elected Chairman, and 
Paul C. Haskell Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The Secretary has sent out letters 
to the New York 1908 group inviting 
them to join the newly formed Associa- 
tion, and in spite of the fact that many 
men are away on vacations, the results 
from these letters are encouraging. It 
is hoped that all New York 1908 men 
will appreciate the value to themselves 
and to Harvard interests of the 1908 
Association and send their names, to- 
gether with a check for $3, to Haskell, 
164 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y., in- 
dicating their support of the organiza- 
tion. — Those who have not received a 
copy of the Decennial Report should 
immediately notify the Secretary of the 
Class. 


1909. 
F. A. Harpine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

C. T. Allen is in the export depart- 
ment of the Patton Paint Co., Newark, 
N.J.— H. C. Bodman is circulation 
manager of A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 
publishers of System. — G. H. Brooks 
is in the bond department of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston. — T. H. 
Campbell is vice-president of the First 
National Bank, Huron, N.D. — P. G. 
Clapp is director of Musical Educa- 
tion, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia. — Eliot Daland’s home address is 
now 76 Knox St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. — 
W. H. Dial is civil engineer with the 
Firestone Steel Products Company, 
Akron, O. — A. S. Dockham is a pho- 
tographer with offices on Main St., 
Bar Harbor, Me. — Richard Ellis is a 
civil engineer with Messrs. Lockwood, 
Green & Co., Boston. — J. P. Galatti is 
still in Calcutta with Messrs. Ralli 
Bros., New York City. — J. A. Locke 
is practising law under his own name 
at 50 Congress St., Boston. — E. W. 
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Ogden is associated with Messrs. Hale 
& Dorr, lawyers, at 60 State St., Boston. 
— W. M. Rand is treasurer of the Mer- 
rimac Chemical Company, 148 State 
St., Boston. —R. P. Tenney is U.S. 
Consul at Shanghai, China. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

W. J. Ball is equipment engineer for 
Thomas M. James, architect and en- 
gineer, 3 Park St., Boston, specializing 
in bank construction and equipment. — 
F. R. Brown is with Amory, Browne & 
Co., cotton goods commission merchants 
and exporters, 62 Worth St., New York 
City. —H. F. Browne is production 
manager of the Crouch & Fitzgerald 
Co., manufacturers of trunks and lug- 
gage, New York City. His address is 
106 West 61st St., New York City. — 
J. A. Davis is with the Travelers In- 
surance Co., Milk St., Boston. His 
home address is 28 North Ave., Mel- 
rose Highlands. — L. B. Duff is an en- 
gineer associated with Samuel E. Duff, 
consulting engineer, Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Stephen Fairbanks 
is with Parkinson & Burr, Brokérs, 58 
State St., Boston. — H. B. Gardner is 
with Edward B. Smith & Co., invest- 
ment securities, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. — G. H. Gifford has been 
appointed an instructor in French in 
Harvard College. —H. B. Gill’s ad- 
dress is 419 Prospect Ave., Lake Bluff, 
Ill. — P. B. Halstead has resigned from 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. He is now with the William 
Whitman Co., textile merchants, 78 
Chauncy St., Boston. — R. F. Haw- 
kins’s address is 992 Charles River 
Road, Cambridge. — E. St. J. Huber- 
man’s address is Calexico, Cal. — John 
Hornicek has been appointed an in- 
structor in Romance Languages in 
Harvard College. —C. G. Kirov is 
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with the Empire Tire & Rubber Cor- 
poration, Trenton, N.J.—C. A. Me 
Lain is on the War Loan Staff of 
the Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C. He will be an Assistant Professor 
at the Harvard Law School this aca- 
demic year. — J. C. Milliken is with 
Deuel Lapey & Co., Inc., an importers 
and exporters insurance company of 
New York, with offices at 122 Pearl St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. — Daniel Needham has 
been appointed a Captain in the 101st 
Field Artillery, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard. — S. H. Olmsted’s busi- 
ness address is The Isko Co., 2525 Cly- 
bourn Ave., Chicago, IIl.; home address 
1106 Elm St., Winnetka, Ill. —N. E. 
Paine, Jr.’s address is P.O. Box 41, 
Flint, Mich. — D. A. Steele is with the 
Nash Motors Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
His address is 341 Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee. — C. F. Walton, Jr., is in the 
carbohydrate laboratory, Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. — 
C. L. Huff’s permanent address is P.O. 
Box 526, Sharon. — C. B. Long’s ad- 
dress is 123 Sumter St., Providence, 
RI. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

The Sexennial Reunion was held on 
Monday, June 21, at Bill Coolidge’s 
bungalow at Magnolia. It was a howl- 
ing success from the moment that the 
Class, numbering about 120, followed 
Nellie Curtis driving the waterwagon 
down through Scollay Square, till 
Howard McDuffie and others soberly 
climbed back into bed at the Hotel 
Bellevuc. The band, led by an old 
Harvard grad. (or so Graham Winslow 
insisted), played nobly throughout the 
day excepting the time that they de- 
voured all the best of the lobsters. The 
married men won the ball game, of 
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course. Jean Sisson, as umpire, was of 
the greatest assistance until the numer- 
ous halts overcame his resisting powers. 
The Benedicts were also successful at 
the water sports; this was due to the 
fact that Bill Willis pushed them off 
always just a little ahead of time. It 
did n’t matter to him whether they 
were dressed in bathing suits or not. 
Dinner at the North Shore Grill fol- 
lowed a hard day. Oggie Perkins was 
equal to the occasion, however, and let 
nothing slip. On Class Day and at the 
ball game the Class was well repre- 
sented by its usual quiet, sober citizens, 
who as quietly dispersed after the 
game. — The Secretary wishes to say 
that he hopes the Third Report will be 
in the hands of the Class by the au- 
tumn. All those who have not yet sent 
in their “‘lives’’ will please do so at once. 


1920. 
Firietp Workvm, Sec. 
59 East 82d St., New York, N. Y. 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
Hyman Andelman, 51 Martin St., 
Cambridge, chemist; P. P. Baird, 1011 
N. Robinson St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
banking; A. L. Benjamin, 3620 Gill- 
ham Rd., Kansas City, Mo., business; 
G. C. Beetlestone, 16 Lexington St., 
Framingham, teaching; W. P. Belknap, 
Jr., 112 E. 80th St., New York, export 
and import trade; W. P. Bell, 3754 
Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O., industrial 
chemist; W. E. Blake, 38 Carleton St., 
Newton, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; J. C. Bolton, 10701 East 
Boulevard, Cleveland, O.; B. A. Bot- 
kin, 5 W. 16th St., New York, teaching; 
A. T. Branigan, Wayland; G. H. 
Buhler, 43 rue Meslay, Paris, France, 
business; E. P. Clark, 330 N. Ashland 
Ave., La Grange, IIl., wool, shoes, and 
rubber; H. D. Costigan, 724 Simpson 
St., Evanston, Ill., law; F. H. Dean, 
4 Eliot Road, Lexington, industrial 
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engineer; W. A. Denker, 187 Amesbury 
Road, Haverhill, foreign trade; E. R. 
Dewey, Brady Bend, Pa., trustee; M. 
H. Dill, 58 Dunster St., Cambridge, 
school of Landscape Architecture; R. 
E. Eckstein, West Norwood, N.J., 
banking; G. L. Fischer, 507 So. Chest- 
nut St., Kewanee, IIl., investment 
banking; J. B. Fischer, 612 Richmond 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., banking; Reding- 
ton Fiske, Jr., Needham, First Na-~ 
tional Bank, Boston; Edwin Fleisch- 
mann, 49 Central Ave., Hamburg, 
N.Y., electrical engineering; J. C. S. 
Fleming, 3519 W. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa, office building; P. C. 
Francis, 295 Walnut St., Brookline, 
building and contracting; E. C. French, 
604 Pleasant St., Canton, meteorology; 
F. S. Friedman, 1 Gannett St., Rox- 
bury, business; T. H. Gammack, 18 
Fox St., Fitchburg, manufacturer; 
Russell Gerould, 8 Sacramento St., 
Cambridge, journalism; F. E. Giddings, 
Jr., 73 South St., Great Barrington; 
J. L. Glick, 2122 Surrey Road, Cleve- 
land, O., mechanical engineer; K. W. 
Goepper, 73 Highland Ave., Cam- 
bridge, law; R. J. Gray, 207 Erie St., 
Syracuse, N.Y., chemical engineering; 
S. M. Griswold, 100 S. Main St., Ux- 
bridge, medicine; F. W. Hall, 12 
Remington St., Cambridge, business; 
Llewellyn Hall, 37 Madison St., An- 
napolis, Md., business; Miles Hanson, 
Jr., 24 Kenilworth St., Roxbury; R. C. 
Hardy, 38 Gray St., Arlington, electri- 
cal engineering; Seymour Harris, 1580 
Crotona Park East, New York, busi- 
ness; J. B. Hatton, Sheldon Terrace, 
Grand Haven, Mich., Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co.; T. G. Holcombe, 396 
Gibbs Ave., Newport, R.I., exporting; 
C. S. Howard, 31 Fayerweather St., 
Cambridge; L. P. Jones, Harwich, for- 
eign trade; H. M. Kahn, 1485 E. 106 
St., Cleveland, O., chemistry; P. T. 
Kepner, Rogersford, Pa., teaching; 
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K. H. Lapham, 280 Clark Road, Brook- 
line, commercial chemistry; F. C. Law- 
rence, 122 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; J. H. Lewis, Marengo, O., farming; 
P. C. Lloyd, 1735 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., medicine; V. E. 
Macy, Jr., ‘ Chilmark,’’ Scarborough- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., business; D. F. Me- 
Clure, care of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Chicago, IIl.; J. L. Mosle, 1628 Broad- 
way, Galveston, Tex., shipping; A. J. 
Norton, 61 Wales Place, Dorchester, 
ehemist; James Otis, Fisher Ave., Brook- 
line, law; B. W. Patch, Prospect St., 
Framingham Centre, business; P. J. 
Philbin, 23 Berlin St., Clinton, law; W. 
B. Plumer, 992 Beacon St., Newton 
Centre, insurance; J. P. Post, 727 6th 
Ave., Spokane, Wash., law; Oliver 
Prescott, Jr., Masonic Bldg., New Bed- 
ford, law; A. W. Quimby, Windsor, Vt., 
farming; Ricardo Quintana, 4 Chestnut 
St., Albany, N.Y., teaching; T. P. 
Raysor, Bryan, Tex., teaching; A. A. 
Ronner, 2043 Harney St., Omaha, 
Neb., ministry; L. B. Sanderson, Jr., 345 
W. 86th St., New York, steamship busi- 
ness; F. V. Scholes, 39 Divinity Hall, 
Cambridge, teaching; R. W. Shaw, 129 
High St., Nutley, N.J., student at 
Oxford; H. R. Silberman, 69 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl., Universal 
Battery Co.; H. B. Slingerland, 9 Fifth 
Ave., Saratoga Springs, N.Y.; M. M. 
Smith, 115 York St., New Haven, 
Conn., teaching; O. V. P. Smith, 1 
Wildwood St., Winchester, student in 
engineering school; M. T. B. Spalding, 
255 Walnut St., Brookline, student in 
Graduate School; E. F. Stoneham, 68 E. 
Dane St., Beverly, teaching; C. E. S. 
Townsend, 248 Buckminster Road, 
Brookline, teaching; E. H. Van Winkle, 
Stone Ridge, N.Y., engineering; F. F. 
Vorenberg, care of Gilchrist Co., Bos- 
ton, retail trade; D. A. Wallace, Llewel- 
lyn Park, West Orange, N.J., teaching; 
E. K. Warren, 823 Madison Ave., New 
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York, bio-chemistry; D. C. White, 9 
Howland St., Roxbury, shoe manu- 
facturing; F. W. Willett, 305 Walpole 
St., Norwood, business; I. J. Williams, 
Jr., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., law. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dental School. 


1920. Addresses: B. H. Aronson, 211 
Princeton St., E. Boston; C. L. Betts, 
Harbin Hospital, Rome, Ga., dental 
surgeon; Taiji Mcshihara, 8 Druce St., 
Brookline. ‘ 


Law School. 


1920. Addresses: W. H. Brantley, 
Jr., Troy, Ala.; A. L. Cleveland, 127 
Pine St., Belmont; Michael Cody, Jr., 
Montgomery, Ala.; O. J. Dorwin, Min- 
ocqua, Wis.; W. S. Downey, 290 Pleas- 
ant St., New Bedford; J. S. Dudley, 
1422 Laurel St., Columbia, S. C.; A. K. 
Foster, Troy, Ala.; F. H. W. Frey, 176 
N. Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio; Leo 
Gottlieb, 18 Haviland St., South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; W. W. Gross, 130 Second 
St., Troy, N.Y.; E. H. Hammond, Ber- 
lin, Md.; E. M. Hay, 930 E. 20th Ave., 
Spokane, Wash.; Cloyd Laporte, care 
of Root, Clark, Buckner, and Howland, 
$1 Nassau St., New York; I. S. Levin, 
298 Third St., Fall River; R. L. Lip- 
man, 2467 Warring St., Berkeley, Cal.; 
A. E. Marks, 258 Custer Ave., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Neville Miller, 1454 Fourth 
St., Louisville, Ky.; W. A. Murray, 333 
Longwood Ave., Boston; Reuben Op- 
penheim, 2301 Eutaw Place, Balti- 
more, Md.; G. E. Osborne, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; W. P. Palmer, care of 
Root, Clark, Buckner, and Howland, 31 
Nassau St.,.New York; E. W. Patter- 
son, Iowa City, Iowa, professor of law, 
State University of Iowa; Louis Rud- 
ner, 715 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N.J.; 
Bennett Sanderson, Ayer; H. F. Smith, 
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Warwick, N.Y.; W. L. Spring, care of 
White, Johnson, Cannon & Spieth, 
Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; J. 
D. Thom, 1716 Pierce St., Sioux City, 
Iowa; N. S. Trottman, 516 Caswell 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. B. Tyler, 
24 Dakota St., Dorchester; Sigurd Ue- 
land, Calhoun Boulevard, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. L. Zimmerman, Jr., care of 
Zimmerman & Zimmerman, 3863 E. 
High St., Springfield, O. 

LL.B. 1861. Thomas Fry Tobey 
died at Sea Isle City, N.J., June 7, 
1920. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1858. In 1862 he enrolled in 
the Seventh Rhode Island Volunteers, 
was promoted to Major in 1863, and 
was wounded at the battle of Freder- 
icksburg. Owing to illness he was 
obliged to resign his commission. In 
1865, when ‘he regained his health, he 
enlisted in the regular army as a private. 
He was continuously promoted until he 
attained the rank of Major in 1904, 

L.S. 1861-63. William Henry Vred- 
enburgh died at Freehold, N.J., May 
15, 1920. He was born August 19, 1840, 
and graduated from Rutgers College in 
1859. In 1865 he began practice as 
counselor at law in his native town of 
Freehold and continued to practice 
there until his death. In 1897 he was 
appointed judge of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of Judge Dayton. The fol- 
lowing year he was nominated for the 
full six year term, and subsequently 
was nominated and confirmed for two 
more six year terms. 

LL.B. 1867. George Alanson Fol- 
lansbee was born in Cook County, IIl., 
Feb. 26, 1842, and died in Chicago, 
March 14, 1920. He took his under- 
graduate course at Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton, Wisconsin. Immedi- 
ately after his graduation from the Law 
School he entered upon active practice 
in Chicago and so continued until his 


death. He had been president of the 
Chicago Bar Association and active in 
the American Bar Association and was 
identified with a large number of im- 
portant trials and business transac- 
tions of consequence. He leaves two 
sons, Mitchell D. Follansbee, ’92, and 
Alanson Follansbee, 1900, and three 
daughters, one the widow of William 
G. Hibbard, ’92, and another the wife 
of William B. Hale, Law ’02. He wa’ of 
the “Old Guard” of the Unitarian ~ 
Church in the West and was deeply in- 
terested in certain charities. 


Medical School. 

1920. Addresses: P. W. Blake, 55 
Warren Ave., Marlboro, medical in- 
terne, Boston City Hospital; H. H. 
Brittingham, care of T. E. Britting- 
ham, Madison, Wis.; W. E. Brown, 48 
Dickerman Road, Newton Highlands, 
interne, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital; 
H. P. Carr, 304 Green St. Milledge- 
ville, Ga.; G. L. Doherty, 36 Mayfield 
St., Dorchester, surgical interne, Bos- 
ton City Hospital; D. M. Glover, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; R. M. Harbin, 2d, 103 2d 
Ave., Rome, Ga.; G. N. Hoeffel, 821 
Quincy St., Green Bay, Wis.; V. T. 
Loh, 39 Fernwood Rd., Boston, hospi- 
tal interne; H. B. Marble, Plainville; 
Stuart Mudd, 47 Vandeventer Pl., St. 
Louis, Mo., medical research; W. P. 
Murphy, 509 Audubon Rd., Boston; 
Warner Ogden, 546 Holly Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn.; R. F. Rypius, 210 S. Vic- 
toria St., St. Paul, Minn., medical in- 
terne; David Soletsky, 66 W. 88th St., 
New York, hospital interne; R. D. Still- 
man, Saco, Me.; W. J. Van Den Berg, 
Menominee, Mich., surgery; L. E. 
Viko, 637 East Third South St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1920. Addresses and probable occu- 
pations: E. F. Adolph, 3408 Wallace 
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St., Philadelphia, Pa., teaching; H. B. 
Berman, 1 Normandy St., Roxbury, 
poultry, butter, and eggs: A. M. Bier- 
stadt, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., instructor in English; W. M. 
Bourne, 73 Mansfield St., New Haven, 
Conn., business; Llewellyn Bullock, 4 
Leighton Road, Wellesley, letters; F. 
C. Breckenridge, 20 Arch St., Provi- 
dence, R.I., physical research; E. D. 
Campbell, Lexington, Va., law; H. R. 
Carey, 50 Fayerweather St., Cam- 
bridge, diplomatic service; Niles Car- 
penter, 69 Walker St., Cambridge, 
clergyman and teacher; R. R. Cawley, 
23 Dunster Hall, Cambridge, teaching; 
E. P. Chase, New Britain, Conn., 
teaching; H. H. Chung, Naukai Col- 
lege, Tientsin, China, instructor in 
botany; D. B. Clark, 43 Madison Ave., 
Madison, N.J., teaching; P. P. Cram, 
14 Westland Terrace, Haverhill, teach- 
ing; I. B. Crosby, 9 Park Lane, Jamaica 
Plain, teaching or studying; B. N. Dell, 
44 West Cedar St., Boston, teaching; 
Ira Dilworth, 570 Simcoe St., Victoria, 
B.C., teaching; E. C. Ehrensperger, 
Hammond, Ind., teaching; J. L. Finkel- 
stein, 7 Anderson St., Boston, physi- 
cist; H. J. Fisher, 62 Maple St., Plain- 
ville, Conn., chemist; R. L. Foreman, 
Jr., 938 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
life insurance; G. E. Gates, Rangoon, 
Burma, teacher, Judson College; E. M. 
Grant, 503 Boylston St., Brookline, 
teaching; John Hornicek, 8 Gannett 
House, Cambridge, instructor, Harvard 
College; O. W. Hutchinson, 89 Grove 
St., Lowell, ministry; P. E. James, 16 
Strathmore Rd., Brookline, geologist; 
C. B. Judge, Webster St., Newport, 
R.I., teaching; P. H. Kelsey, 803 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline, teacher of Span- 
ish; H. S. King, 54 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, chemistry; A. M. Kinney, South- 
West Port Mouton, Queens Co., Nova 
Scotia, industrial chemist; W. G. 
Kleinspehn, 1017 Greenwich St., Read- 
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ing, Pa., chemistry; D. A. Lane, Jr., 
726 Eighth St., N.E., Washington, 
D.C., teaching; R. E. Langer, 16 Car- 
ver St., Cambridge, teaching; B. H. 
Lehman, 2 Avon St., Cambridge, 
teaching; H. J. Leon, 68 Harrison St., 
Worcester, teaching; Yu-tang Lin, 
Pavynan Dispensary, Changchow, 
Amoy, China, teaching; C. J. Lyon, 
Stanford, N.Y., instructor in botany, 
Dartmouth College; C. B. Malone, 
Tsinghua College, Peking, China, 
teaching; J. R. Martin, Cochituate, in- 
structor in geology, Boston University; 
P. R. Mather, 2605 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O., iron and steel produc- 
tion; J. R. Miller, 39A Conant Hall, 
Cambridge, teaching; A. B. Moore, 
Savona, N.Y., teaching; J. M. D. Olm- 
sted, 303 Spring St., Brockton, associ- 
ate in physiology, University of Illi- 
nois, College of Medicine; E. F. Parker, 
Northfield, Vt., teaching, University of 
Minnesota; R. H. Pfeiffer, 39 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge, teaching; G. B. Phil- 
lips, Glover, Vt., teaching; Harris Rice, 
143 Powder House Boulevard, West 
Somerville, assistant professor of math- 
ematics, Tufts College; David Rines, 99 
State St., Boston, attorney at law in pa- 
tent matters; S. D. Robbins, 40 Centre 
Ave., Belmont, director, Boston Stam- 
merers’ Institute; G. C. Robinson, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., instructor in politi- 
cal science; G. M. Rodwell, Warren- 
ton, N.C., Latin master, Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N.J.; C. W. Régeburg, 
Christiania, Norway; E. F. Rowse, 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn., 
teacher of history; John Russell, Union 
Bay, B.C., Can., research chemist; R. 
F. Shauer, 81 Fenwood Rd., Boston, 
teacher, Harvard University; P. S. 
Smith, 480 E. 23d St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
teaching; G. P. Solyom, 8 rue Michel 
Chauvet, Geneva, Switzerland, student, 
University of Geneva; H. W. Taeusch, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, teachirig; A. R. 
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Thompson, R. F. D. 2, Box 268, Yak- 
ima, Wash., journalism and literary 
work; R. S. Tucker, 808 Massachusetts 
Ave., Arlington, mathematician; P. C. 
Voter, Middlebury, Vt., professor of 
chemistry; L. E. Ward, 66 Palfrey St., 
Watertown, professor of mathematics; 
T. W. Watkins, 684 Highland Ave., 
Needham Heights, assistant headmas- 
ter, Huntington School, Boston; C. H. 
Westbrook, Jr., Griffin, Ga., professor of 
education, Shanghai College, Shanghai, 
China; Donald White, 266 Albion St., 
Wakefield, teaching and supervising. 

Ph.D. 1902. Prentiss Cheney Hoyt 
died June 11, 1920, at West Boylston. 
He was born Aug. 1, 1869, at Addison, 
Vt., and graduated from Middlebury 
College in 1889. He took his A.M. at 
Harvard in 1899, and was instructor in 
English there from 1902 to 1904. In 
1904 he went to Clark University, Wor- 
cester, as assistant professor of English 
and was advanced in 1909 to full pro- 
fessor. He married Miss Hortense 
Drake, Dec. 2, 1902. His wife and one 
son survive him. 

A.M. 1910. W. T. Morgan has been 
promoted to associate professor of his- 
tory at Indiana University. Through the 
Yale University Press he has published 
“English Political Leaders and Parties 
in the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702- 
1710.” To this monograph was awarded 
the Herbert Baxter Adams prize of the 
American Historical Association in 1919. 

Ph.D. 1916. S. F. Bemis, who has 
been for two years on the faculty of 
Colorado College, has been chosen to 
fill the chair of history at Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Maqgazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 


in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

In three essays, “Liberty and the 
News” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
York), Walter Lippmann, ’09, urges the 
public to concern themselves with facts 
rather than with opinions, to demand pro- 
tection for the sources of news, and to in- 
sist upon an improvement in the standard 
and tone of the news-gathering profession. 
He displays a broad knowledge of condi- 
tions in the world of journalism, com- 
ments on them pungently, and makes an 
interesting and effective argument. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, delivered 
on May 12 before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Tufts College an Ode entitled 
‘Retrospect of War.” 

George Clary Wing, ’71, has published 
in pamphlet form an interesting and in- 
structive essay on “Applied Profit Shar- 
ing.” 

Through T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago, 
Charles Nevers Holmes, ’96, has pub- 
lished a one-act comedy entitled The Star 
Boarder. The dialogue is bright and 
amusing, and the.play should be popular 
for amateur production. 

The first number of Harvard Library 
Notes was issued in June. It is not an 
official publication of the University Li- 
brary, but is printed “for the purpose of 
informing those connected with the ad- 
ministration and the work of the library 
concerning its growth and various activi- 
ties.” Although issued for so special a 
purpose it contains a good deal of in- 
formation that should be interesting to 
all Harvard men, and it has also some 
entertaining passages. 

An address by James Hazen Hyde, 98, 
delivered in February, 1920, at the Uni- 
versity of Rennes, which had conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and an article from /’Intransi- 
geant, appreciative of Mr. Hyde and his 
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work, have been issued in pamphlet form 
by La France Magazine, of New York. 

An address delivered by Rome G. 
Brown, ’84, before the Middlesex County 
Bar Association on “Americanism versus 
Socialism,” was submitted to the United 
States Senate by Senator Kellogg and has 
been printed as a Senate document. 

Professor Horatio S. White has col- 
lected Memorials of Willard Fiske, whose 
literary executor he is. The first volume 
has been issued from the press of Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, and contains a num- 
ber of Mr. Fiske’s contributions to the 
Syracuse Journal during the year 1863- 
65. 

In “Modern American Prose Selec- 
tions” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New 
York) the late Byron Johnson Rees, ’03, 
Professor of English in Williams College, 
has brought together some twenty exam- 
ples of typical contemporary prose, in 
which the writers discuss certain present- 
day themes in readable fashion. The se- 
lections are interesting and varied. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany; Volume I, The Van- 
guard; by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
Harvard University Press, 1920. 


Mr. Howe, who under appointment by 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College is the “‘Biographer of the Har- 
vard Dead in the War against Germany,” 
has entitled the first volume in the series 
of memoirs that he is preparing “‘The 
Vanguard.” It deals with the thirty Har- 
vard men who gave their lives for the Al- 
lies and for civilization before the United 
States entered the war. As Mr. Howe 
says in his preface, “They deserve a 
volume to themselves. Those who give 
their all before anything is asked must 
be held in separate remembrance and 
gratitude.” 

We wish that every Harvard man might 


[September, 


feel it an obligation to the University and 
to the Harvard men who died to possess 
the volumes that tell their brief and brave 
story. The biographer’s skill has made 
the thirty sketches in this first volume as 
vivid in workmanship as they are moving 
in substance. Even in the case of those 
who left scanty records from which to 
piece out a biography, Mr. Howe has 
managed to find an individual note and to 
suggest a distinct personality. Some of 
the men who are portrayed in the book 
were so vivid and rich in personality that 
the biographer’s task was to distill the 
significant from many sources of informa- 
tion. As an example of exceptionally skil- 
ful biographical writing, the memoir of 
Alan Seeger might be singled out for spe- 
cial praise. But it must appear to every 
reader that in the treatment of the mate- 
rial placed at his disposal Mr. Howe has 
shown throughout true sympathy and a 
sure sense of discrimination. No one can 
read the book through without finally be- 
ing overborne by the pathos and tragedy 
of the sacrifices that it chronicles; nor can 
any one read it without being uplifted by 
the spirit of high courage and noble ideal- 
ism to which every sketch in it is a memo- 
rial. One who wishes to know what Har- 
vard men are like cannot do better than 
read the Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in 
the War against Germany. 


A Straight Deal, or the Ancient Grudge, by 
Owen Wister, ’82. Macmillan Co., 
1920. $2. 

What shall be the attitude of America 
to England? Shall it be that of a friend 
and comrade, or that of a jealous and sus- 
picious rival who cherishes old grievances? 
Mr. Wister’s book should help American 
readers to find the right answer to these 
questions. It is an informal and enlight- 
ening review of Anglo-American relations 
from the Revolutionary period to the 
present time. Furthermore, it is a shrewd 
analysis of the reasons why Englishmen 
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and Americans so frequently misunder- 
stand each other, and why instead of 
pleasant meetings there are clashes and 
collisions. A chapter of extraordinarily 
interesting anecdotes is illuminating on 
this point. Mr. Wister interweaves his- 
torical fact and pungent comment skil- 
fully; the book is most readable. The 
literary purist will possibly deplore the 
free and easy use of the vernacular; but 
the author undoubtedly felt that the audi- 
ence which he most wished to reach was 
not the class of literary purists — who in 
all likelihood would be sufficiently pro- 
English anyway — but the raw American 
readers of the cheaper newspapers and 
magazines, who relish colloquialism of 
speech and are repelled by literary lan- 
guage. If a sufficient number of such per- 
sons read Mr. Wister’s book he will have 
done an immensely useful service, for his 
presentation of historical facts and his in- 
terpretation of the causes of prejudice 
should definitely remove the misconcep- 
tions of England and the English which 
poison many American minds. 


The New Frontier; A Study of the American 
Liberal Spirit, its Frontier Origin, and 
its Application to Modern Problems, 
by Guy Emerson, ’08. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1920. 

Mr. Emerson dwells upon the qualities 
of mind and character which enabled the 
American pioneers to conquer each new 
frontier that .they approached, and he 
draws an analogy between their tasks and 
the methods by which they performed 
them, and the tasks and methods of at- 
tack which lie before Americans to-day. 
His thesis is that the true American is not 
reactionary, or visionary, or radical, but 
that he is a practical minded man who, by 
his varied experiences with life, becomes 
necessarily liberal in his ideas and through 
his liberality of outlook steadily improves 
his institutions, his standards, his civiliza- 
tion. The book is written with enthusiasm 





and earnestness, but the reader at times 
finds the thought somewhat difficult to 
follow; the writer is discursive and fre- 
quently plunges off into discussions that 
bear only remotely on this main theme. 
Also he devotes rather too much space to 
quotations from a medley of authors. 


Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, by 
R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 

In the introduction to these studies the 
author invokes Professor Bosanquet as 
his patron saint. It may be added that he 
finds in Mr. Russell and his school the 
dragon and the dragon’s brood from whose 
shriveling breath of the mathematico- 
logical method he seeks to rescue philoso- 
phy. To confine metaphysics to mathe- 
matico-logical analysis and to accept as 
true of the universe as a whole only so 
much as the application of the scientific 
method reveals is, in Professor Hoernlé’s 
opinion, to leave unexplained and mean- 
ingless all the wealth of non-scientific sig- 
nificance, ssthetic, moral, religious, etc., 
which we actually find in the world. Phi- 
losophy being a meditation upon Reality 
as a whole has for its task the attain- 
ment of an all-inclusive point of view in 
which the various aspects of the universe 
and the different interests that they evoke 
shall be harmoniously combined. 

It is the aim of the studies to point out 
that such a synthesis cannot be reached 
by reducing, as science attempts to do, 
any one aspect of Reality or its corre- 
sponding interest to terms of some other 
aspect or interest. In the first place it is 
impossible to distill from the richness and 
complexity of experience the world of 
clear impartial data of pure sense which 
science pretends to analyze. Our im- 
mediate experience is of “things,” and 
the purest and the most particular thing 
always comes holding a name, a species, 
and a value of some sort in solution. The 
so-called world of scientific fact is only 
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one precipitate among others equally or 
even more valuable. 

The inadequacy of the method of re- 
duction also betrays itself in the impossi- 
bility of finding a least common denomi- 
‘nator for the various sciences and their 
special fields. Thus although an organ- 
ism may be a mechanism and subject to 
the laws of physico-chemistry, it is a 
mechanism which lives, and living is an 
activity which requires a teleological con- 
cept broader than that of mechanism and 
an independent science — that of biology 
— to explain it. Similarly such phenom- 
ena as consciousness, personality and so- 
cial organization cannot be reduced to 
mere appearances of life or nervous en- 
ergy wholly subject to, and explicable by 
biological law. They rather mark new 
unsubmergible levels of existence calling 
for the self-legislating sciences of psy- 
chology and sociology to investigate 
them and for original super-biological and 
super-mechanical concepts to make them 
intelligible. 

The truth is, according to Professor 
Hoernlé, that even if the “‘higher” strata 
cannot be explained without reference to 
the “lower” levels of the biological and 
mechanical orders upon which they are 
founded, it is even more impossible to un- 
derstand the existence and nature of the 
foundations without reference to the su- 
perstructure of self-consciousness, per- 
sonality, and social organization which it 
seems to be their function to sustain. 
Such a view involves the hypothesis that 
our judgments of things as “higher” and 
“lower,” “better” and ‘“‘worse,” are 
validated by the universe itself. Values 
are not a mere arbitrary and incorrect 
accenting of the language of the world in- 
troduced at the pleasure of an ignorant 
reader; they are part of the very grammar 
of Reality. And since a broad-minded 
and comprehensive interpretation of the 
universe reveals, not the “‘higher’’ at the 
mercy of the “lower,” but the “lower” in 
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the service of the “higher,” man is enti- 
tled to trust the essential goodness of the 
universe and to believe that life is really 
worth while. Such a trust and belief are 
the substance of religion. 

Professor Hoernlé like a work of art in 
Plato’s eyes is thrice removed from the 
Idea — only it is the Hegelian not the 
Platonic Idea which is in question. Agree- 
ment or disagreement with his views will 
be largely a question of one’s attitude 
towards Hegel. The naturalist and the 
realist will pick as many flaws in these 
studies as their author finds in naturalism 
and realism. The neo-Hegelian idealist 
will welcome a new champion of a reviv- 
ing cause. But in any case the reader 
will find a vivid picture of contemporary 
philosophic thinking enlivened by a stim- 
ulating polemic. It is a pity perhaps that 
there is no chapter on so important a 
topic as the theory of knowledge. On the 
other hand one is grateful for the omission 
of all discussion of ethics—a subject 
which threatens to become not merely the 
piéce de résistance but the sole dish on so 
many a modern philosophic bill of fare. 

The studies are written in a style and 
spirit sprung from an Oxford education 
used to the best advantage. Here and 
there, perhaps, there are traces of too long 
servitude to the verbosity of thought en- 
gendered by our lecture system and of too 
little leisure for the exercise of distinction. 
But in the happier atmosphere of the 
English University which has. regained 
Professor Hoernlé, these short or rather 
‘long comings” may be expected to dis- 
appear. As it is, they do not hide a qual- 
ity which an American University can 
neither give nor take away. 

We look forward with great interest to 
the supplementary studies promised us in 
the introduction of the present series. 
But it is to be regretted that since Har- 
vard has failed to compete successfully 
with Durham, the new volume, like that 
at hand, must redound to the credit of 
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British rather than American philosophy. 
— B. A. G. Fuller, ’00. 


The Roamer and Other Poems, by George 
Edward Woodberry, ’77. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. 

The poem which gives this book its 
title is an Odyssey of the spirit, begun and 
half done many years ago, and recently 
completed. It embodies the earlier and 
later speculations of one for many years 
preoccupied with the spiritual values of 
life. It is the elusive autobiography of 
one who has shown himself a master in 
the biography of others, and leaves the 
reader in a state of vagueness on many 
points excepting one, and that is that he 
has been in the companionship of a true 
lover of beauty in a wide variety of forms, 

a beauty exemplified in many simple 

lines and passages. A sonnet sequence, 

**Tdeal Passion,” is of the same intangible 

quality in its celebration of a love entirely 

spiritual. In the “Poems of the Great 

War” and the “Sonnets and Lyrics,” 

which make up the rest of the book, a 

closer relation with actuality is inevitably 

found. A true and delicate feeling, ex- 
pressed with a high technical skill, marks 
many of these poems. For Harvard read- 
ers one of the sonnets in memory of Rich- 
ard Norton, ’92, possesses a peculiar in- 
terest: 

R. N. 


Richard Norton, organizer and director of the Ameri- 
can Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps. Began 
work in France, October, 1914. Died in Paris, 
August 2, 1918. 


Beautiful in thy death thou liest down, 
Sweet, younger comrade of my happier days; 
Let others in proud books thy honors blaze, 
Whose marble sleep the Cross of France doth crown! 
But more to me than deeds of war’s renown, 
Or any light upon the poet’s bays, 
Is the remembrance of the sacred ways 
We followed, up the paths of Beauty flown, 


Before us flying. To another land, 

Half the world o’er, shc lured us, ever on: — 
Still from Art’s fragments rose her pointing hand! 

Still in old verse her early presence shone! 
Now upon earthly shores, alone, I stand; 

But thou, dear boy, hast to ber bosom won. 


To-morrow’s Yesterday, by Ernest Ben- 
shimol, ’17. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co., 1920. 


Mr. Benshimol has all the qualities a 
poet should have except clearness. There 
is nothing commonplace about his work; 
it is all individual and striking, but most 
readers will ask, ‘‘What does it mean?” 
and even those who study it most care- 
fully will not make any very confident 
answer. However obscure one finds the 
thought, one cannot but be appreciative 
of the beauty of the language, the music 
of the verse, the vividness and originality 
of the phrasing. Here is a stanza that 
shows characteristically his merits and 
defects: 

“High in a flurry of golden fleece 

A wing dips out of the endless blue, 

And quivering down the morning sky, 

Loud and sweet and swift and true, 

I the courier of caprice 


Hark to the consonance of a cry: 
If love be scorned of beauty, love must die!” 


There is surely no great lucidity of 
thought here, and yet there is beauty of 
expression. The poem from which the lines 
are taken is entitled “Disdain.” We wish 
that Mr. Benshimol did not disdain, as 
apparently he does, the primitive virtue 
of clearness; but we can forgive much to 
one who can conjure, as unquestionably 
he does, music and magic out of words. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace. 
by William Henry Schofield, Ph.D.,’95. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1920. Cloth, 381 pp. 

A Straight Deal or the Ancient Grudge, by Owen 
Wister, 82. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920 
Cloth, 287 pp. $2. 

Experimental Organic Chemistry, by Augustus P. 
West, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, University of 
the Philippines. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 469 pp. $3. 

Modern American Prose Selections, edited by By- 
ron Johr.son Rees, 08. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe, 1920. Cloth, 181 pp. 

Memorials of Willard Fiske, the Editor, collected 
by his Literary Executor, Horatio S. White, ’73. 
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Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Cloth, 264 pp. 
$3. net. 

Is Mark a Roman Gospel? by Benjamin W. Ba- 
con, Buckingham Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in Yale University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1919. Pa- 
per, 106 pp. 

To-morrow’s Yesterday, by Ernest Benshimol, 
17. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1920. Boards, 
98 pp. $1 net. 

An Answer to John Robinson of Leyden, by a Puri- 
tan Friend, now published from a MS. of A.D. 
1609. Edited by Champlin Burrage. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 94 pp. Paper, $2. 

Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, by R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1920. Cloth, 314 pp. 

Landmarks of Liberty: The Growth of American 
Political Ideals as Recorded in Speeches from Otis 
to Wilson. Edited with Introduction and notes by 
Robert P. St. John, A.M. ’98, and Raymond L, 
Noonan. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920. Cloth, 267 pp. 

Liberty and the News, by Walter Lippmann, ’09. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 
Boards, 104 pp. 

The Roamer and Other Poems, by George Edward 
Woodberry, 77. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1920. Boards, 249 pp. $1.75 net. 

Lucilius and Horace: a Study in the Classical The- 
ory of Imitation, by George Converse Fiske, ’94, 
Associate Professor of Latin, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Madison: The University of Wisconsin, 1920. 
Cloth, 524 pp. $2.50. 

A Canticle of Pan, and other Poems, by Witter 
Bynner, 02. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920. 
Cloth, 214 pp. $2. net. 

Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War against 
Germany. Vol. 1, The Vanguard, by M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, ’87. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Cloth, illustrated, 200 pp. 

The New Frontier: a Study of the American Liberal 
Spirit, its Frontier Origin, and its Application to 
Modern Problems, by Guy Emerson, 08. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. 314 pp. $2. 

The Style and Literary Method of Luke, by Henry 
J. Cadbury, Ph.D. ’14, Lecturer in the New Testa- 
ment, Andover Theological Seminary. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1920. Paper, 205 pp. 

Virginia Public Schools, by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Commission and the Virginia Survey Staff. 
Yonkers: World Book Co., 1920. Cloth, 400 pp. 
$3. 

Some Problems of the Peace Conference, by Charles 
Homer Haskins, A.M. 08, and Robert Howard 
Lord, ’06. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1920. Cloth, 310 pp. $3. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuatgs’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1879. James William Mitchell to Ruth 

Putnam Hastings, at Boston, June 
14, 1920. 


[September, 


1893. James Edwin Holland to Madonna 
Isabel Seton, at New York City, 
Feb. 10, 1920. 

1895. Robert Wheaton Coues to Char- 
lotte Osgood, at Newburyport, 
July 24, 1920. 

1895. Guy Murchie to Mrs. Jane Eaton 
Cotton, at Boston, June 26, 1920. 

1897. George Peters Drury to Evelyn 
Phillips, at Waltham, June 16, 
1920. 

[1898.] William Welles Hoyt to Isabel 
Doan Brownlee, at Paris, France, 
May 22, 1919. 

1898. Frank Chute White to Mary 
Fletcher Cox, at Brattleboro, Vt., 
June 26, 1920. 

1899. George Clarence Arvedson to 
Mabel Hinton, at New York City, 
June 2, 1920. 

1899. Frank Doddridge Brannan to Mrs. 
Anna A. Shaw, at Cambridge, July 
1, 1920. 

1899. Williams Proudfit Burden to Mrs. 
Anna Ward Kountze Douglas, at 
New York City, May 12, 1920. 

1901. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder to 
Evelyn Beatrice Longman, at 
Stockbridge, June 28, 1920. 

1901. Joseph Guild, Jr., to Eleanor Endi- 
cott Young, at Dedham, June 19, 
1920. 

1902. Carleton Ray Metcalf to Lucy Per- 
sis Parker, at Wilton, N.H., July 8, 
1920. 

1905. Charles Lyon Chandler to Margery 
Lorraine Brown, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 24, 1920. 

1905. Daniel Joseph Hurley to Helen 
Taff, at Boston, June 26, 1920. 

[1907.] Harold Burney Eaton :to Mar- 
garet Sinclair, at New York City, 
June 1, 1920. 

1907. Andrew Roy MacAusland to Kath- 
arine Brayton, at Fall River, June 
2, 1920. 

1907. John Burney Pierce to Rosamond 
Williams, at Dedham, May 22, 1920. 
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1907. 


Ray Faunce Weston to Carolyn 
Virginia O'Keefe, at Houston, 
Texas, April 29, 1920. 


[1908.] Wheelock Bigelow to Arline Cur- 


1908. 


1908. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


tis Keeler, at Jewel, Va., May 29, 
1920. 

Earle Lyford Currier to Florence 
Llewellyn Tracy, at Whitman, 
June 26, 1920. 

William Perkins Homans to Edith 
Wolcott Parkman, at Boston, May 
31, 1920. 

Edward Eyre Hunt to Virginia 
Lloyd Fox, at Riverside, Conn., 
May 15, 1920. 

Joseph Leo Merrill to Kathlene 
Cushman, at New York City, June 
10, 1920. 

Hamilton Forbush Corbett to Har- 
riet Cumming, at Portland, Ore., 
May 15, 1920. 

Francis Sanborn Fuller to Louise 
Jackson Bacon, at Newton, June 
17, 1920. 

Edward Harding to Geraldine Law- 
rence, at Groton, July 17, 1920. 
William Burton Webster, Jr., to 
Marguerite K. Bigelow, at Arling- 
ton, June 16, 1920. 

John Edward Boit to Marion 
Sprague, at Brookline, June 5, 
1920. 

Victor Morris to Margaret Knight 
Forsyth, at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
June 15, 1920. 

Raymond Walker Reilly to Carolyn 
H. Lewis, at Quincy, June 12, 1920. 
Irving Granville Rouillard to Mary 
Kille Warren, at Cambridge, June 
24, 1920. 

Stephen Bruce Smart to Beatrice 
Cobb, at Milton, June 18, 1920. 
Dows Dunham to Mrs. Eveline 
Spencer Thompson Sainsbury, at 
London, England, May, 1920. 
George McElvaine Graham _ to 


Helen Knowlton Whedon, at Nor- 
wood, June 12, 1920. 


Marriages. 


1913. 
1913. 


_ 1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 
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Walter Gordon Hill to May Wini- 
fred Cullis, at Jamaica Plain, June 
12, 1920. 

Dunbar Lockwood to Caroline Sid- 
ney Sinkler, at Flat Rock, N.C., 
June 26, 1920. 

Quincy Adams Shaw McKean to 
Margaret W. Sargent, at Boston, 
July 31, 1920. 

Daniel Sargent to Louise Riché 
Coolidge, at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, June 29, 1920. 

Andrew Williams Welch to Helen 
S. Comerford, at Cambridge, May 
12, 1920. i . 
John Radford Abbot to Helen Max- 
well, at Duxbury, June 5, 1920. 
William Andros Barron, Jr., to 
Emily Wesselhoeft, at Jaffrey, 
N.H., July 10, 1920. 

Frederick Copeland Bryant to 
Mary Morse Sheffield, at Newport, 
R.I., June 12, 1920. 

Frank Vincent Burton, Jr., to Nora 
Nickle, at Englewood, N.J., Aug. 4, 
1920. 

Frank Mitchell Harding Dazey to 
Agnes Christine Johnston, at Stony 
Brook, L.I., N.Y., June 26, 1920. 
Lawrence Badger Moore to Rachel 
Rebecca Bearse, at Arlington, June 
16, 1920. 

William Gorham Rice, Jr., to Rosa- 
mond Eliot, at Asticou, Me., June 
29, 1920. 

Roland Morris Baker, Jr., to Mary 
Royce, at Dedham, June 12, 1920. 
Lincoln Baylies to Mary Beatrice 
Bullard, at Louisville, Ky., June 
29, 1920. 

Clyde Roy Chandler to Doris Per- 
kins, at Burlington, Feb. 13, 1920. 
Donald Clark Cottrell to Lois Lee 
Page, at Summit, NJ., May 22, 
1920. 

Roger Carlisle Fenn to Eleanor 
Baldwin, at Fitzwilliam, N.H., 
June 12, 1920. 












































1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


Francis Fenton Munroe to Pris- 
cilla Webster, at Orono, Me., June 
19, 1920. 

Harry Potter Trainer to Anne Har- 
vey, at Wellesley, June 2, 1920. 
John Bowen Waterman to Martha 
Gardner Horton, at Fall River, 
June 5, 1920. 

John Scharmann Zinsser to Isa- 
bella Wadsworth, at~ Magnolia, 
July 10, 1920. 

Junius Oliver Beebe to Alice Rita 
Milliken, at Milton, June 28, 
1920. 

Frederick Wadsworth Busk to 
Harriet Lee Fessenden, at Chest- 
nut Hill, June 19, 1920. 

Standish Hall to Helen Jane 
Brooks, at Wichita, Kansas, June 
5, 1920. 

Joseph Chapman Merriam to Dor- 
othy Millard Heafield, at Chicago, 
Ill., June 8, 1920. 

James Howe Volkmann to Mary 
Lyon, at Brookline, May 15, 
1920. 

William Channing Appleton, Jr., 
to Ellen Rockwood Sherman, at 
Boston, May 8, 1920. 

Basil Sanford Collins to Ruth Nel- 
lington Blanchard, at Watertown, 
July 24, 1920. 

Harrie Holland Dadmun to Rita 
Goodwin, at Hudson, July %, 
1920. 

Frank Fremont-Smith, Jr., to 
Frances Eliot, at Cambridge, June 
5, 1920. 

Charles Henry Hodges, Jr., to 
Grace Marion Wilson, at Detroit, 
Mich., June 1, 1920. 

George Ayer Parsons to Elizabeth 
Hoar, at Concord, May 29, 1920. 
Lincoln Wallace Pierce to Ada 
Johnson, at Milton, June 380, 
1920. 

Samuel Abbot Smith to Priscilla 
Gale, at Weston, June 17, 1920. 


Marriages. 
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1917. William James Romeyn Taylor to 
Hortense Sauveur, at Cambridge, 
June 4, 1920. 

James Henry Townsend to Amy 
Sawyer Browne, at Cambridge, 
June 12, 1920. 

De Forest Anthony to Dorothy 
Heath Dodge, at Concord, June 5, 
1920. 

Earle Moulton French to Bertha 
L. Martin, at Cohasset, April 27, 
1920. 

Horace Sears Kenney to Elsie Em- 
ilie Clapp, at Weston, June 12, 
1920. 

Vance Fisher Likins to Marthella 
Barron Church, at Boston, April 
29, 1920. 

[1918.] Charles Warren Lippitt, Jr., to 
Frances Pomeroy, at New York 
City, June 26, 1920. 

Philip Hillyer Smith to Dorothy 
M. Davis, at New York City, 
March 29, 1920. 

Grantley Walder Taylor to Mary 
Low Ryce, at Boston, June 5, 
1920. 

Thomas Chandler Thacher, Jr., to 
Vera Morgan, at Clayton, N.Y., 
July 17, 1920. 

Charles Henry Watt to Mildred 
Wallace Mead, at Arlington, June 
2, 1920. 

Francis Barlow Bradley to Gerald- 
ine Fitzgerald Adee, at Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., May 29, 1920. 

[1919.] Thomas Dudley Cabot to Virginia 
Wellington, at Weston, May 15, 
1920. 

George Woodman Emery to Mar- 
jorie Steele Smith, at Lexington, 
June 24, 1920. 

Henry Snow Hall, Jr., to Lydia 
Lyman Storer, at Boston, June 14, 
1920. 

Jerome Allen Johnson to Marjorie 
Martin, at Cambridge, May 15, 
1920. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918, 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919, 














1920.] 


1920. Raymond Burke Chrisman to 
Winifred Channing Johnson, at 
Brookline, June 1, 1920. 

[1920.] Bartlett Guild to Mary B. Mills, 
at Longwood, June 5, 1920. 

[1920.] John Holme Lambert to Hazel 
Miriam Jacobs, at Boston, June 12, 
1920. 

1920. John Lathrop Rochester to Eliza- 
beth White, at Salem, June 14, 
1920. 

A.M. 1915. Lewis Winthrop Clough to 
Alice Blood, at New Hampton, 
N.H., June 30, 1920. 

G.S. 1916-17. Roy Haddon Norris to 
Marguerite F. Maxon, at Boston, 
June 2, 1920. 

G.S. 1916-17. Roland Hale Verbeck to 
Ruth Ammann, at Malden, June 
26, 1920. 

Div. 1916-17. Robert John Campbell, 
Jr., to Marjorie Linder Perkins, at 
Warren, June 29, 1920. 

L.S. 1909-12. William Michael Conroy to 
Mary G. Mahoney, at Fall River, 
June 22, 1920. 

L.S. 1913-16. Addison Bennett Green to 
Margaret Anna Oldham, at Welles- 
ley Hills, May 22, 1920. 

LL.B. 1914. John William Baker to Ruth 
Taft Somes, at Providence, R.I., 
May 8, 1920. 

LL.B. 1920. Michael Cody, Jr., to Meriel 
Olga Squire, at Brookline, June 15, 
1920. 

M.S. 1916-18. Douglas Donald to Edith 
H. Johnson, at Andover, June 26, 
1920. 

M.D. 1918. Albert Elisha Parkhurst to 
Eleanor Chickering, at Brookline, 
May 29, 1920. 

D.M.D. 1916. Clarence Geddes Severy to 
Katharine Elsom, at Boston, July 
31, 1920. 

D.M.D. 1917. Raymond Wells Libby to 
Margaret S. Murphy, at Keene, 
N.H., June 27, 1920. 





Neerology. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months, 
with some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously reported. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any department 
of the University is asked to send it to the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 
The College. 

1642. Samuel Bellingham, d. in 1700. 

1661. John Bellingham, d. in 1670. 

1693. William Grosvenor, b. 8 Jan., 1673; 
d. in 172-. 

1715. Jonathan Dowse, b. 17 Sept., 
1695; d. in Europe before 1727. 

1723. Nathaniel Morrill, b. 20 July, 1701, 
at Salisbury; d. in 173-. 

1725. Edward Dowse, b. 1 March, 1705; 
lost at sea prior to 1733. 

1726. Simeon Stoddard, b. in 1707; d. in 
1776. 

1741. Timothy Prout, b. in Sept., 1721, 
at Boston; d. at New York, N.Y., 
1 April, 1777. 

1745. John Phillips, b. 29 Nov., 1726, at 
[Boston]; d. probably in the West 
Indies, 9 Jan., 1787. 

1766. Elijah Putnam, b. 3 Feb., 1747, at 
[Sutton]; d. 14 April, 1787. 

1862. Henry Upham Jeffries, b. 7 Dec., 

1840, at Boston; d. at Hakone, 

Japan, 28 July, 1920. 

Daniel La Forest Chase, b. 15 May, 

1841, at Sutton; d. at Quincy, 21 

May, 1920. 

Henry Harrison Sprague, b. 1 Aug. 

1841, at Athol; d. at Boston, 28 

July, 1920. 

Frank Clarkson Garbutt, b. 28 

June, 1837, at Toronto, Can.; d. 

at Los Angeles, Cal., 14 June, 1920. 

1867. George Edward Richards, M.D., b. 
2 Nov., 1845, at Boston; d. in 1919. 

1869. Horace Winslow Wright, b. 21 June, 


1864. 


1864. 


1867. 











1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1876. 


1878. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


1889. 


1889, 


1890. 
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1848, at Dorchester; d. at Jefferson 
Highlands, N.H., 3 June, 1920. 
Frank Walcott Robinson, b. 23 
Sept., 1848, at Boston; d. at East 
Andover, N.H., 16 May, 1920. 
Walter Faxon, S.B., S.D., b. 4 Feb., 
1848, at Jamaica Plain; d. at Lexing- 
ton, 10 Aug., 1920. 

Thomas Russell Watson, b. 18 
July, 1850, at Plymouth; d. at 
Cromwell, Conn., 17 July, 1920. 
Alexander Porter Browne, LL.B., 
b. 11 June, 1853, at Washington, 
D.C.; d. at Wrentham, 6 July, 1920. 
Frederic Saltonstall Gould, b. 23 
Aug., 1853, at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 1 July, 
1920. 

William Henry Gove, LL.B., b. 4 
Sept., 1851, at Berwick, Me.; d. at 
Salem, 14 April, 1920. 

Thomas Hammond Silver, LL.B., 
b. 21 Feb., 1855, at Wellsville, O.; 
d. at Richmond, Va., in 1919. 
Charles Kilborn Williams, b. 8 
March, 1856, at Rutland, Vt.; d. at 
Sioux City, Ia., 22 May, 1920. 
Samuel Henry Hurlburt Morrill, 
b. 5 Jan., 1860, at Durham, Me.; 
d. at Springfield, 25 June, 1920. 
William Alden Lombard, b. 24 
Dec., 1860, at Somerville; d. at 
Riverside, Cal., 11 April, 1918. 
William Franklin Dana, LL.B., b. 
26 June, 1863, at Somerville; d. at 
Orford, N.H., 5 Aug., 1920. 
William Harrison Holliday, b. 27 
July, 1863, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 30 April, 1920. 
Walter Daniel Clark, b. 4 April, 
1868, at Geneva, Switzerland; d. 
19 June, 1920. 

Charles Averill Rich, b. 16 Oct., 
1867, at Canton, N.Y.; d. at New 
Haven, Conn., 9 Aug., 1919. 

Paul Van Du Zee, b. 8 Sept., 1866, 
at West Newton; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 4 Aug., 1920. 


1890. 


1891 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1896. 


1901. 


1901. 


1904. 


1905. 


1909. 


1911. 


1913. 


1856. 


1900. 


1909. 


[September, 


. Richard Harding Weld, b. 26 Oct., 
1867, at Jamaica Plain; d. at Har- 
wichport, 20 July, 1920. 

. David Allen Center, b. 16 March, 

1867, at Gloucester; d. at Boston, 

2 Aug., 1919. 

Theodore Charles Tebbetts, b. 20 

Dec., 1871, at Lynn; d. at Lynn, 26 

July, 1920. 

John Dana Hubbell, b. 19 June, 

1871, at Charlestown; d. at Bev- 

erly, O., 20 May, 1920. 

James Madison Thompson, b. 7 

Nov., 1871, at Springfield; d. at 

Baltimore, Md., 30 May, 1920. 

Arthur Dyrenforth, b. 25 Sept., 

1872, at Chicago, Ill.; d. at Aurora, 

Ill., 13 June, 1920. 

Maurice Joseph Wall, b. 8 Jan., 

1880, at Worcester; d. in 1914. 

Geoffrey Manlius Wheelock, b. 29 

Nov., 1879, at Shanghai, China; d. 

at Chestnut Hill, 9 June, 1920. 

Hugh Abbott, b. 5 June, 1884, at 

Gouverneur, N.Y.; d. 8 July, 1920. 

Roy Elliott Bates, b. 20 Jan., 1882, 

at Waterford, Conn.; d. at Gardi- 

ner, Me., 21 July, 1920. 

Herman Goepper, M.B.A., b. 16 

Nov., 1889, at Cincinnati, O.; d. 30 

May, 1920. 

George Francis Owen, b. 4 Sept., 

1889, at East Boston; d. at Salem, 

N.H., 31 Dec., 1919. 

Howard Horr Williams, b. 17 Jan., 

1892, at Mechanicsburg, O.; d. at 

New York, N.Y., 7 Jan., 1920. 


Scientific School. 
Charles Augustus ‘Chapman, d. 29 
Jan., 1920. 
Manning Emery, b. 5 Aug., 1878, 
at Cambridge; d. at Moon’s Cut, 
near Natick, R.I., 25 June, 1920. 
Harold Gillon Tomlin, b. 29 Nov., 
1887, at New York, N.Y.; lost at 
sea near Block Island, R.I., 8 May, 
1920. 





XUI 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1892. Frederic William Sanders, A.M., 1855. 
b. 17 Jan., 1864, in Westchester 
Co., N.Y.; d. at Thermal, N.C., 29 
Jan., 1920. 1856. 
1893. William Henry Schofield, A.M., 
ville, O.; d. at Peterborough, N.H., 
1901. Roy Bennett Pace, A.M., b. 2 


at Blois, Loir-et-Cher, France, 27 


Medical School. 


Nov., 1886. 
1867. George Clark Blaisdell, b. 23 Nov., 


Contoocook, N.H., 5 Mar., 1917. 
1843, at North Scituate, R.I.; 
1915. 


den; d. at Boston, 27 July, 1920. 
1871. Luther Graves Chandler, b. 12 


Townsend, 1 March, 1915. 
1883. William Caldwell Stevens, b. 16 
Dec., 1854, at Barre; d. at Worces- 


1886. William Francis Gleason, b. 1 Jan., 
1861, at Milford; d. at Providence, 


1898. Prabala Ramachandrayya, d. at 
Madras, India, 10 Dec., 1907. 


1872, at Pelham, N.H.; d. at 


Dental School. 


1871. Charles Munroe Bailey, b. 6 Dec., 
1843, at Portland, Me.; d. at 


1919. Joseph Dennis Wholley, b. 18 Oct., 
1892, at Chelsea; d. at Brighton, 
1 Aug., 1920. 
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Ph.D., b. 6 April, 1870, at Brock- 1857. 
24 June, 1920. 1858. 
May, 1877, at Richmond, Va.; d. 1860. 


Aug. 1918. 1867. 
1843. Edward Philippe LeProhon, d. 24 1867. 


1844, at Goffstown, N.H.; d. at 1868. 
1869. Henry Nelson Brown, b. 26 July, 1868. 
i d. at San Diego, Cal., 18 Oct., 1868. 


1870. Norman Perkins Quint, b. at Mal- 1873. 


Dec., 1844, at Nashua, N. H.; d.at 1874. 


ter, 17 Oct., 1917. 1878. 
R.L, 27 April, 1914. 1896. 


1901. Arthur Hardy Cutter, b. 5 Dec., 1911. 


Methuen, 4 Oct., 1918. 1916. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 12 June, 1920. 1908. 
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Law School. 

. Eldred Beverley Ragland, d. at 
San Antonio, Texas, 7 Nov., 
1919. 

. John Henry Keene, d. at Glencoe, 

Md., 6 May, 1914. 

Peter Chase Fickett, d. at West 

Paris, Me., 30 Dec., 1913. 

Munroe Stevens, d. at Roxbury, 

20 Sept., 1917. 

William Bonner, d. near Fayette- 

ville, Tenn., 21 Dec., 1891. 

John Sanders Duncan, b. 11 Jan., 

1846, in Indiana; d. at Indianapo- 

lis, Ind., 28 Nov., 1914. 

Ezekiel McLeod, b. 29 Oct., 1840; 

d. at Hampton, N.B., 11 June, 

1920. 

William Alfred Champlain, d. at 

Cranston, R.I., 28 Dec., 1919. 

James Francis Farley, d. at Boston, 

13 April, 1917. 

Charles Wiley Spooner, d. at 

Boston, 3 Oct., 1911. 

Charles Nelson Harrington, b. in 

1865, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 

Providence, R.I., 1 June, 1917. 

Frederic Beach Jennings, b. in Aug., 

1853, at Bennington Centre, Vt.; 

d. at New York, N.Y., 26 May, 

1920. 

William Erastus Cushing, b. 23 

Sept., 1853, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 

Cleveland, O., 9 Dec., 1917. 

John Henry Flanagan, b. 7 July, 

1868, at Cranston, R.I.; d. at Prov- 

idence, R.I., 23 Feb., 1920. 

John Augustine McNamara, d. 18 

Aug., 1918. 

John Edwin Roddey, b. 24 April, 

1893, at Rock Hill, S.C.; d. at 

Jacksonville, Fla., 6 Feb., 1917. 


Honorary Degree. 
William Crawford Gorgas, S.D. 
b. 3 Oct., 1854, at Mobile, Ala.; 
d. at London, Eng. 4 July, 
1920. 
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Cemporarp Fembers. 


The College. 

1869. Francis Manning Stanwood, b. 31 
July, 1848, at Boston; d. at Brook- 
line, 12 Aug., 1920. 

1874. Benjamin Calvin Reed, b. 24 Dec., 
1849, at East Bridgewater; d. at 
Whitman, 15 June, 1920. 

1877. Frederick Manning Tucker, b. 8 
Feb., 1855, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Brookline, 21 June, 1920. 

1887. Seth Clark Peterson, d. at Dux- 
bury, 24 Oct., 1916. 

1910. Herman Lathrop Tucker, b. 27 
May, 1883, at Newton; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 30 June, 1920. 

1911. Paul Wilder, b. 28 Mar., 1888, at 
Gardner; d. at Gardner, 8 Feb., 1919. 

1918. William Leo Walker, b. 18 Sept., 
1896, at Corydon, Ia.; d. at Kansas 
City, Mo., 10 Dec., 1918. 

1919. Herbert Wheelwright Windeler, 
killed in action in Bourlon Wood, 
27 Nov., 1917. 

1920. Richard Cutts Fairfield, killed by 
an enemy bomb, at Mestre, Italy, 
26 Jan., 1918. 

1920. Robert Fitzgerald Clark, b. 13 
Sept., 1898, at Dedham; d. in sea- 
plane accident, at Brest, France, 
21 Aug., 1918. 

1921. Thomas Jackson Oakley Rhine- 
lander, b. 20 Sept., 1898; d. at 
Rouen, France, 12 Dec., 1918. 


Scientific School. 

1863-64. Edmund Hart Hewins, b. in 
1845, at Sharon; d. at Sharon, 31 
May, 1920. 

1864-67. Henry Laurens Stearns, d. at 
Cambridge, 29 May, 1920. 

1866-68. Arthur Clarence Walworth, b. 
29 April, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Newton Centre, 23 June, 1920. 

1898-01. Louis Ronald McDonald, b. 23 
May, 1879, at Charlestown; d. at 
Liverpool, Eng., 19 Sept., 1919. 


[September, 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1897-98. Eugene Pitcher, b. 13 May, 
1872, at Lewiston, Me.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 1913 or 1914. 

1901-02. Frank Elbert Watson, b. 25 
July, 1874, at Springfield; d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., 9 June, 1920. 

1903-04. Harry Wagenseller Jones, b. 22 
June, 1879; d. at Mission Hills, 
Kan., 2 Feb., 1920. 

1919-20. Kenneth Harry Parker, b. 11 
Nov., 1896, at Liberty, Mo.; 
drowned at Spy Pond, Arlington, 
18 July, 1920. 


Business School. 

1914-15. George Krans Sabine, b. 21 
June, 1889, at Brookline; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 7 Jan., 1919. 

1917-18. Irvine Lionel Evans, b. 5 Nov., 
1897; d. at Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea, 16 Sept., 1918. 


Medical School. 


1880-81. Michael Glennon, d. at Stough- 
ton, 30 July, 1920. 

1889-93. William Brecke Deane, d. at 
Ft. Washington Park, N.Y., 29 
April, 1920. 

1894-96. Frank Christopher Dowd, b. at 
Charlestown; d. at Somerville, in 
1917. 


Dental School. 
1872-83. Metcalf Everett Pond, d. at 
Franklin, 27 Sept., 1916. 
1872-73. Francis Joseph Teixeira, d. at 
St. Michael’s, Azores, 27 July, 1918. 
1895-96. George Arthur Savage, d. at 
Worcester, 5 April, 1914. 


Law School. 
1845-47. James Maddox, d. at Gold Hill, 
Ala., 25 Aug., 1901. 

1846-47. Edward Henry Wright, d. at 
Newark, N.J., 17 Sept., 1913. 
1853-54. John Louis Hickman, d. at 

Kansas City, Mo., 11 Feb., 1913. 








XU 














XUM 


1920.] 


1853-54. George Morton Williams, d. at 
Culpeper, Va., 6 Jan., 1911. 
1859-61. Linus Sanford, d. at Jackson, 

Mo., 18 May, 1912. 

1861-63. Augustine Wait, d. at Miami, 
Fla., 8 Jan., 1914. 

1865-66. Charles Frederick Leimer, d. at 
Denver, Colo., 6 June, 1914. 
1865-66. Joseph M. Scott, d. at Lexing- 

ton, Ky., 28 Oct., 1914. 

1865-66. Livingston Scott, d. at Woon- 
socket, R.I., 11 March, 1909. 
1866-67. John Samuel Jessup, d. at 

Woodbury, N.J., 27 Sept., 1911. 

1870-72. Richard Hartley Nott, d. at 
Bedford, Me., 22 Jan., 1915. 

1871-72. Henry Francis Harris, d. at 
Worcester, 14 Jan., 1915. 

1871-72. Charles Marshall Vandenbark, 
d. at Zanesville, O., 18 Sept., 1910. 

1872-73. Martin Thomas Dickson, d. 
about 15 years ago. 

1873-75. James Henry Baum, b. 8 Dec., 
1845, at Steubenville, O.; d. in 
1918. 

1876-78. Thomas O'Sullivan, b. 3 Mar., 
1855, at Adare, Ire.; d. at Boston, 
8 Oct., 1907. 

1877-78. Arthur Jerome Eddy, b. 5 Nov., 
1859, at Flint, Mich.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 21 July, 1920. 

1877-78. John Burke Hendry, b. 8 Mar. 
1858, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
London, Eng., 26 Aug., 1914. 

1890-91. Louis Eugene Freedley, b. 31 
May, 1855, at Boston; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 5 March, 1912. 

1892. Daniel Horatio Rupp, b. 3 July, 
1868, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Manitou, Colo., 6 April, 1917. 

1892-93. Royal Henry Gladding, b. 19 
May, 1869, at Providence, R.L; 
d. at Providence, R.I1, 19 Nov., 
1919. 

1894-95. Solomon Jones Homer, b. 17 
Jan., 1871, at Annette, Indian 
Territory; killed at Durant, Okla., 

* 4 Oct., 1914. 
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1900-01. Philip John McQuaid, b. 14 
Dec., 1875, at Providence, R.I.; d. 
at Providence, R.I., 24 Feb., 1914. 

1900-03. Willis Brown Richardson, b. 11 
Jan., 1874, at Burrellville, R.I.; 
d. at Providence, R.I., 18 Aug., 
1913. 

1903-04. Ralph Clinton Lathrop, b. 6 
Dec., 1879, at Bridgeport, Conn.; 
d. at Warren, O., 7 Sept., 1913. 

1907-09. Ralph Norton Dennett, b. 3 
Nov., 1885, at Westbrook, Me.; 
d. at Pittsfield, 21 Sept., 1914. 

1910-12. Charles Erastus Hudson, b. 25 
Jan., 1886, at Oswego, N.Y.; d. at 
Gardiner, Me., 4 Oct., 1914. 

1911-12. Tyler Tubbs Henshaw, b. 3 
Nov., 1889, at Oakland, Cal.; d. 
at San Francisco, Cal., 25 Sept., 
1913. 

1914-16. Henry Humphrey Parsons, b. 
15 May, 1890, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Purchase, N.Y., 18 June, 1920. 


Divinity School. 

1873-75. Gustavus Ede Gordon, b. 27 
Jan., 1834, at Harpenden, Bedford- 
shire, Eng.; d. at Brookline, 27 Feb. 
1914. 

1886-87. Samuel Green Davis, b 16 Aug., 
1846, at Gratiot, O.; d. at Char- 
lotte, N.Y., 19 Nov., 1914. 

1897-98. John Worsley Austin, b. 9 Nov., 
1872, at Cirencester, Eng.; d. at 
Birmingham, Eng., 19 March, 1914. 

1901-02. Thomas Seth Bruce, b. 11 Dec., 
1872, at Danville, Va.; d. 4 Aug., 
1913. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. 28, No. 112, p. 717, 1874, James 
Duane Lowell was reported as de- 
ceased, also in the Commencement 
necrology, in June, 1920. The notice 
was sent to the Quinquennial office 
from a reliable source but the inform- 
ant was in error. Mr. Lowell is still 
living. 
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A.B. 1900. - Job Taylor was recorded in 
the Commencement necrology in June 
1920, as deceased. This death was 
reported by the class secretary, who 
acknowledged his error too late to 
have the necrology corrected. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Carl S. Joslyn, ’20, of Springfield, won 
the first prize of $6000 in the Walker 
Blaine Beale competition for the best 
draft of a Republican platform for 1920. 

On July 29, 1920, Cambridge Univer- 
sity conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon President Lowell, 
and also upon Dr. Harvey Cushing, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the Harvard Medical 
School. 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ’61, was reélected presi- 
dent of the association, Reginald H. 
Smith, ’10, was elected treasurer, and F. 
W. Grinnell, ’95, was elected secretary. 

On June 4 the class of 1869 presented to 
the University a memorial bust of Frank 
D. Millet. The presentation took place in 
the Widener Library. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody made the presentation speech, 
and President Lowell replied with a speech 
of acceptance. 

Prof. H. J. Hughes, ’94, has been elected 
Dean of the Harvard Engineering School, 
to succeed Dean C. A. Adams, who has 
resigned to become chairman of the divi- 
sion of engineering of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Edward W. Forbes, ’95, director of the 
Fogg Art Museum, and George H. Par- 
ker, ’87, professor of zodlogy, have been 
appointed western exchange professors 
for 1920-21. 

Dr. Theobald Smith, A.M. ’01, has been 
voted the M. Douglas Flattery medal and 
$500 in gold by the Harvard Corporation 
in recognition of his successful scientific 
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research in the prevention of disease and 
the conservation of health. Before 1898 it 
was thought that disease germs were 
transmitted only through the air. During 
that year Dr. Smith discovered that Texas 
fever in cattle, a disease resembling ma- 
laria in human beings, was spread through 
the bite of an insect. Since that time a 
number of diseases have been found to be 
spread in that way. 

About 350 graduates of the Harvard 
Law School attended, on June 21, the 
celebration of the beginning of the sec- 
ond century of the School and of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
the late Dean Langdell’s service. Dean 
Pound delivered an address, and the Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes spoke on “ Legal Ed- 
ucation and Democratic Progress.” 


QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Quinquennial Catalogue was not 
completed and ready for distribution at 
Commencement, owing to the unprece- 
dented labor conditions. 

The edition of 1920 will contain a com- 
plete list of officers from 1642 to date; also 
complete lists of graduates in the Aca- 
demic Department and in the Graduate 
Schools prior to 1920, including war de- 
grees which have been conferred since 
1918; a list of students who would have 
received academic degrees if they had not 
left College to enlist for war service; and 
a list of all out-of-course and honorary 
degrees conferred in 1920. 

The Catalogue is now completed, and 
will soon be ready for distribution, when 
copies will be mailed to fill orders already 
received. It may be purchased or ordered 
at the Quinquennial Office (Harvard 
College Library), the Harvard University 
Press (Randall Hall), and Kent’s Book 
Store, Cambridge; and at the Old Corner 
Book Store, 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 
The price is $3 ($3.35 postpaid). 











* Ree . . 
An Active Ally to Business 
New England manufacturing has thrived steadily since 
colonial days. In. wool and cotton textiles, shoes, paper, 
leather and machinery, in which New England leads, the 


yearly production now exceeds three billion dollars in 
value. 





Working side by side with these industries, The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank renders a banking service as valua- 
ble as it is complete. Personal interest in the business of 
clients is the foundation of the close relationship between 
this bank and New England business men. 


The ‘National Shawmut Bank studies markets and mar- 
keting methods systematically. In financing the sale and 
shipment of merchandise, it offers complete facilities. 
Trade and credit data are available to customers. Collec- 
tions are made, credits arranged, acceptances bought and 
sold. Direct connections in all commercial centers pro- 
mote quick service. 


As an institution closely linked with New England 
_ manufacture and trade, The National Shawmut Bank in-, 
vites additional business from nearby and distant points. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $22, 000, 000° 


Correspondence cordially invited. Our booklets,“ The Far East,” “Acceptances,” “ Scandinavia? 
and“ The Webb Law,” discuss the most satisfactory methods of bandling 


and developing foreign business. Write for copies. 








Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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The Almost Endless ‘Variety 
of Articles of Daily Utility - 
produced, in 


STERLING SILVER 


together with their enduring 
qualities, make Sterling Silver 
the Ideal Gift. 3 


Since 1824 Reed & Barton 
Silverware has. been recognized 
as the Standard of Excellence 
with quality. as its keystone. 
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REED & BARTON 
THEODORE B. STARR. Inc 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Fir TH AVENUE AT 47h S1-4 MAIDEN LANE 
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PEARLS, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, STATIONERY 
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